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Kae 1 THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS AND REMAINS OF THE REV. ROBERT 2X0 
ss HALL, with Memoir by Dz. Grecory, and Essay by Joun Foster. Portrait. aa 
} 2 & 3. ROSCOE'S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO X., Edited by his Son, s</s 
with the Copyright Notes, Documents, &c. In2 Vols. Portraits. Cro: 
4. SCHLEGEL'S LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY, ‘Translated EOXS 
from the German, with a Memoir by J. B. Ropertson, Esq. Portrait. bio y 
6 & 6. SISMONDI'S HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF THE SOUTH OF es 5 
: AGS 


EUROPE. Translated by Roscoz. In2 Vols. Portraits. 
7. ROSCOE’S LIFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICI, with the Copyright Notes, &c. 
&. SCHLE:‘3EL’S LECTURES ON DRAMATIC LITERATURE. Portrait. a) 


9 & 11. BECKMANN’S HISTORY OF INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, AND 
ORIGINS. Fourth Edition, revised.and enlarged. In 2 Vols. Portraits. 


10. SCHILLER'S HISTORY OF THE THIRTY YEARS' WAR AND REVOLT 
- OF T.HE NETHERLANDS. Translated by A. J. W. Morgison. Portrait. ‘4 
12. SCHILL ER’S WORKS. Vol. II. [Conclusion of “The Revolt of the Netherlands;” 
“Walk mstein’s Camp;” “The Piccelomini;” “The Death of Wallenstein;” and es 
“Wilhelm Tell.”] With Portrait of Wallenstein. Ox 

13. MEMO!RS OF THE LIFE OF COLONEL HUTCHINSON, «By his Widow: OS. 
with aa “Account of the Siege of Lathom House.” Portrait. 
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14. MEMOIRS OF BENVENUTO CELLINI, by HIMSELF, By Roscor. Portrait, =3/¥. 
16, 18, & ‘22. COXE’S HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA, from the Orr; 

ts ition of the Monarchy, 1218—1792. Complete in3 vols. Portraits. ex Ww 
16, 197& 23., LANZI'S HISTORY OF PAINTING. By Roscox. In3 Vols. Portraits. een 


17. OCKLE’/’S HISTORY OF THE SARACENS, Revised and Completed. Portrait. 
20. SCHIL!.ER’'S WORKS. Vol. IIT. [‘ Don Carlos,” “Mary Stuart,” “Maid of © 
Orlew ts,” and “Bride of Messina.”] Lrontispiece. , sy 


21, 26, & 33. LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE GIRONDISTS; or, Memoirsof © 
the French Revolution, from unpublished sources. In3 Vols. Portraits. ‘ 


24. MACHIAVELLI'S HISTORY OF FLORENCE, PRINCE, &c. Portrait. 
25 SCHLE GEL’S LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE AND THE 
PHIL OSOPHY OF LANGUAGE, ‘Translated by A. J. W. Mornison. 


27, 32, & 86. RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES, Translated by E. Fostzr, 
In3 Vols. Portraits. (The only complete English translation.) 


28, 30, & 34. COXE'S MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. In 
38 Vols. Portraits. 


*,* ATLAS, of 26 fine large ma and Plans of Marlborough’s Campaigns, (being all those 
publist ied in the original edition at12 12s.) 4to. 10s. 6d. 


EAN 
x! 29. SHER! DAN’S DRAMATIC WORKS AND LIFE. Portrait. 
\ Des 31. GOET ‘H E’S WORKS. Vol.I. [His Autobiography. 13 Books.] Portrait. 


35. WHES \TLEY ON THE COMMON PRAYER. Frontispiece. 


vay ‘ 

ys 87, 39, 4: ), 81, & 86. MILTON'S PROSE WORKS. In 5 Vols, with general Index 

i 

Ry and Portraits. 

y > 38,41,& 45. MENZEL’S HISTORY OF GERMANY. Complete in 3 Vols. Portrait. & 
iy 42. SCHL .EGEL'S ASTHETIC AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

~ 


SS. 43, GOEIHE’S WORKS, Vol. II. [Remainder of his Autobiography, and Travels.] 


_ 44. SCHI LLER’S WORKS. Vol. IV. [The Robbers,” ‘Fiesko,’ “Love and 
Int: rigue,” and “The Ghost-Seer.”] Translated by Henry G. Bonn. 
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46. SCHLEGEL'S LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. . 
47. LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848. 
48 & 50. JUNIUS'S LETTERS, with Notes, Additions, Essay, Index, &e. 2 Vols. 


49, 55, 60, 65, 71. VASARI'S LIVES OF THE MOST CELEBRATED PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS, AND ARCHITECTS. Trauslated by Mus. Fosrrx, with Notes. 
Complete in b Vols., with Index. 
61. TAYLOR'S (JEREMY) HOLY LIVING AND DYING. Portrait. 


62. GOETHE'S WORKS. Vol. IIT. (* Faust,” “Iphigenia,” “Torquato Tasso,” 
and “Eguiont.”] ‘Translated by Miss Swanwick. With “Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen,” translated by Stn WALTER Scort. 


63, 56, 58, 61, 66, 67, 75, & 82. NEANDER'S CHURCH HISTORY. Carefully 
revised by the Rev. A.J. W. Morrison. 8 Vols. See 186, 187. 


64. NEANDER’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
57, OS apipadyealle PLANTING OF CHRISTIANITY, & ANTIGNOSTIKUS, 
ols. 
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59. GREGORY'S (DR.) LETTERS ON THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
62 & 63. JAMES’ (G. P. R.) LOUIS XIV. Complete in 2 Vols. Portraits. 
68 & 70. SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ LITERARY WORKS, with Memoir, 2 Vols. Port, 


69. ANDREW FULLER'S PRINCIPAL WORKS. Portrait. 
72. BUTLER'S ANALOGY OF RELIGION, AND SERMONS, with Notes, &e. 


Portrait, 


73. MISS BREMER’S WORKS. Translated by Many Howrrt. New Edition, revised. 
Vol. L. (“The Neighbours,” and other Tales.) Post 8vo. Portrait. 3s. 6d. 


74. NEANDER’S MEMORIALS OF CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE EARLY AND 
MIDDLE AGES (including his “Lightin Dark Places”). Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

76. MISS BREMER’S WORKS, by MARY HOWI?T. Vol. Il. “The President's 
Daughters.” Portrait. 

77 & 80. JOHN FOSTER’'S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, editcd by J.-E. 
RYLAND. In 2 Volumes. Portrait. 


78. BACON’S ESSAYS, APOPHTHEGMS, WISDOM OF THE ANCIENTS, 
NEW ATALANTIS, AND HENRY Vil, with Dissertation and Noles, 
ortrail. » 


79. GUIZOT'S HISTORY OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, translatcd 
from the French by A. R.Scoste., With Index. 


3 83, MISS BREMER'S WORKS, by Many Howsrr. Vol. Ill, “The Home, and . 


Strife and Peace.’ 


64. DE LOLME ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND, or, Account of the 
Kughsh Government ; edited, with Life and Notes, by Joun MacGrercor, M.P. 


85. HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA, from 1792 to the present time; in 
continuation of COX. Portrait of the present Emperor. 


87 & 88. FOSTER'S LECTURES, edited by J. E. Rytanp. 2 vols. 


(Sm 89° MISS BREMER'S WORKS, by MARY HOWITY, Vol IV, “A Diary; The 
S H Family; The Solitary; The Comforter; Axel and Anna; and a Letter 
about Suppers.” 


3 090. SMITH'S (ADAM) THEORY OF MORAL SENTIMENTS: and “ Essay on ¢ 
: the First Formation of Languages,” with Memoir by DuGALD Stewart. j 


52 91, 95, 96, 99, 102, 103, 105, & 106. COWPER’S COMPLETE WORKS, Edited 
<a by Sourixy; comprising his Poems, Correspondence, and ‘Translations, with 
Rept per's Memoir, With 50 Engravings on Steel. Complete in 8 vols. 
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BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. ~ 
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> . ve s (2 
. DANUBIAN PROVINCES.—Rankr’s History of Scrvia, The Serman Revolu. BSX>!/= 
5 ws The Insurrection in Bosnia, and The Slave Provinces of Turkey. Translated ©) Sy 
by Mrs. Kerr. ay wp 
93. GOETHE'S ELECTIVE AFFINITIES, SORROWS OF WERTHER, GERMAN Oe) 
EMIGRANTS, GOOD WOMEN; and A NOUVELETTE. vel 


94. THE CARAFAS OF MADDALONI: Naples under Spanish Dominion. Trang- SY 
lated from the German of ALFRED DE Roumonr. Portrait of Masanieilo. . 


97, 109, & 112. CONDE'S HISTORY OF THE ARABS IN SPAIN. _ Translated 
from the Spanish by Mus. Foster. In 3 vols. with copious Index. Frontispiece. 


98 & 104. LOCKE'S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, containing the Essay on the 
Human Understanding, the Conduct of the Understanding, &c., with Notes by 
J. A. Sr. Joun, Esq. General Index and a Portrait. 1n 2 Vols, 


100. HUNGARY: ITS HISTORY AND REVOLUTIONS. Witha Copions Memoir 
of Kossurnu, from new and authentic sources. Portrait of Kossuth. 


101 & 113. HISTORY OF RUSSIA to the present time, compiled from Kanamstn, 
Tooke, and Seeur, by W. K. Ketry. In2 vols, with Index, Portraiis of Catherine 
the Second, Nicholas, and Mentschikopf. 


107 & 108. JAMES'S (G. P. R.) LIFE OF RICHARD CCEUR DE LION, King of 
England. New Edition, with Portraits of Richard and Lhilip Augusius. Come- 
plete in 2 vols, 

110 & 111. SMYTH’S LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. New Edition, with 
the Authox’s last corrections, and a General Index. 2 vols. 

114. GOETHE'S WILHELM MEISTER’S APPRENTICESHIP. Complete. 

115. BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, in a popular form, by Letan Hunt. 

116, 117. SMYTH’S LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. New edition, with the Author’s last corrections, an additional Lecture, 
anda General Index. Complete in two Vols. 

118, MIGNETS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, from 1789 to 1814, 

119. GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF 164¢. 
With a Preliminary Mssay on its causes and success, ‘Translated by Wu. Hazurrr, 

120, 121, & 122, GUIZOT'’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, from the Fall of the 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution. Translated by W. Waztirr. In 3 vols. 
With Index, and Portraits of ML. Guizot, Charlemagque, and Louis 1X. 

123 & 124. THIERRY'S HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND 8 

/ THE NORMANS. Translated by W. Hazuirr. In 2 vols. Portruits. , 

125 & 126. FOSTER’S CRITICAL ESSAYS, contributed to the Eclectic Review. 
Edited by J. BE. Rytanp, M.A. In 2 vols. 

127, LUTHER'S TABLE-TALK; with Life by A. Cuanarrs. Portrait, 

128, 129, 130 & 131. LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION, 
4 vols. post 8vo. 1ew Edition, with a General Index, and 5 additional Poréraits, 
viz., Lamartine, ‘Talleyrand, Lafayette, Ney, and Louis XVII. Cloth. 

132. CARREL’S COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND—FON’S IIISTORY oF 
JAMES Il.—And LOKD LONSDALE’S MEMOLK OF JAMES LL. Portraits 
of Carrel and Fox, 

133. STURM’S MORNING COMMUNINGS WITH GOD, or Devotional Medita- 

, tions for Every Day in the Year. ‘ 

134. FOSTERIANA: THOUGHTS, REFLECTIONS, and CRITICISMS of the late 
JOHN FOSTER (Author of Essays of Decision of Character, Popular Ignorance, 
&c.) selected from periodical papers not hitherto published in a collective form, 
and edited by Henry G. Bonn. (Nearly 600 pages). ds. 

135. LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN LOCKE; with Extracts from his Letters and 

i Common-Place Books, by Lorp Kine. New Edition, with general {ndex. 

136 %) 37. NEANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY, translated from the German. 


ol. 1X., which completes the work. With a general Iudex to the nine yolumes. 
In twopurfs, 3s. 6d. each, 
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BARBAULD’S (MRS.) SELECTIONS FROM THE SPECTATOR, TATLER, 
GUARDIAN, AND FREEHOLDER. In 2 Vols. 3s. 6d. per Volume, 


BRITISH POETS, from Miron to Krrxe Waite, Cabinet Edition, comprising, in a 


very small but remarkably clear type, as much matter as the sixty volumes of | 


Jolinson’s Poets. Complete in 4 Vols, Zyrontispieces. 14s. 


-CARY’S TRANSLATION OF DANTE. Extracloth. 7s. 6d. 


CATTERMOLE’S EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL. 24 exquisite Engravings on 
Steel, from Designs by himself. Post 8vo. 7s. €¢. 

-CHILLINGWORTH'S RELIGION OF PROTESTA? TS. 3s. 6d. 

CLASSIC TALES; comprising the Vicar of Wakefield, Elizaheth, Paul and Virginia, 
Gulliver’s ‘Travels, Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, Sorrows of Werter, Theodosius 
and Constantia, Castle of Otranto, and Rasselas. 12mo. 7 Portraits. 3s. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES. ‘Translated by Lenanp. Portrait. 3s. 

DICKSON AND MOWBRAY ON POULTRY, Edited by Mas. Loupon, Illustra. 
tions by Harvey, (inciuding the Cochin-China Fow!). 5s. 

HORACE’S ODES AND EPODES, translated literally and rhythmically by the Rev, 
W. SEWELL. 38s. 64. 

/ IRVING'S (WASHINGTON) WORKS. Complete in 10 Vols. 17. 15s., or 3s. 6d. per vol. 
JOYCE'S INTRODUCTION TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 3s. 6d. 
LAMARTINE’S THREE MONTHS IN POWER. Sewed 2s. 

LAMARTINE’S POETICAL MEDITATIONS AND RELIGIOUS HARMONIES, 
with Biographical Sketch. Portrait. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

LAWRENCE'S LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY 
ZOOLOGY, AND THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. © Plates, 5s. 

LILLY'S INTRODUCTION TO ASTROLOGY. A New and Improved Edition, by 
ZADKIEL, With his Grammar of Astrology, and Tables of Nativities. 5s. 

LOUDON’S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST; a Description of more than 

. Vive Hundred Animals, with Indexes of Scientific and Popular Names. With 
upwards of 500 Woodcuts, by Bewick, Harvey, &c. 7s. 6d. : 

LOWTH’'S LECTURES ON THE SACRED POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 3s. 6d. 

MICHELET’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 4s. 

MILLER’S PHILOSOPHY. OF HISTORY. ‘Third Edition, 4 vols., 8s. 6d. each. 

MITFORD'S (MISS):OUR VILLAGE. New Edition, with Woodeuts, and beautiful 
Lrontispieces on Steel, gilt cloth. 2 Vols., each 5s. 

NORWAY. A Road Book for Tourists in Norway, with Hints to English Sportsmen and 
Anglers, by ‘'Homas Forrester, Esq. Limp cloth. 2s. 

PARKES’ ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, incorporating the CATENCHISM. New 

. Edition, with Woodcuts, revised, 3s. 6d, 

-SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS, by Cuaaens, in 1 Vol., 3s. 6d. 

—— the same, with 40 Sicel Engravings, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
STANDARD LIBRARY CYCLOPADIA OF POLITICAL, CONSTITUTIONAL, 
STATISTICAL, AND FORENSIC KNOWLEDGE. 4 Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
This work contains as much as eight ordinary octavos. It was first published in another shape 
by Mr. Charles Knight, under the title of Political Dictionary, at £116s, ‘The Compiler, 
Mr. GeorGs Lone, is one of the most competent Scholars of the day. 
UNCLE TOM'S CABIN, with Introductory Remarks by the Rev. J. Smerman, 
(priated in a large clear type, with head-lines of Contents). 2s. 6d. 

———— The same, on fine paper, with 8 new Illustrations by Lunon and G1ILnERrt, 

and a beauliful Frontispiece by HINCHLIFY. 33s. 6d. 

“THE WIDE. WIDE WORLD, by Exizanern Wetnerriy. Complete in 1 Volume, 
with Frontispiece, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

— The same. Illustrated with 9 highly finished Engravings on Steel, richly 
bound in cloth, gilt edges. 4s. 
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UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY. 





BOHN'S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


Uniform with the StaNDARD LIBRARY, price 5s., excepting those marked otherwise. 


‘ 


‘a 


~\ 


A 

are : 

A ‘iG 1. STAUNTON’S CHESS PLAYER'S HAND-BOOK, wilh Diagrans. 
: s 2. LECTURES ON PAINTING, by THE ROYAL ACADEMICLANS. 


Pay 


3, 4, 8, & 15. HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS; or, Sketen of a Physical Description of 
* "the Universe. ‘Translated, with Notes, by EK. C. Orre. In 4 Vols., with fine 
Portrait. This Translation (though published at so low a price) is more complete 
than any other. The Notes are placed beneath the text. tumboldt’s analytical 
summaries, aud the passages hitherto suppressed, are included; and comprehensive 
Indices subjoined. 3s. 6d. per Volume. 


5. STAUNTON’S CHESS PLAYER'S COMPANICN, comprising a New Treatise on 
Ouds, a Collection of Match Games, Original Problems, Xe. 


6. HAND-BOOK OF GAMES, by VARIOUS AMATEURS and PROFESSORS. 
7. HUMBOLDT'S VIEWS OF NATURE, wt-h coloured view of Chimborazo, §c. 


9, RICHARDSON’S GEOLOGY, AND PALAONTOLOGY, Revised by Dr. Weient, 
with upwards of 400 Illustrations on Wood. 


10. STOCKHARDT'S PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY, Exemplified in Simple Expe- 
riments, with upwards of 270 Illustrations. 


11, DR. G. A, MANTELL’S PETRIFACTIONS AND THEIR TEACHINGS; A WN 
Hand-Book to the Fossils in the British Muscum. Beantijul Wood Lngravings. 6s. © 

12. AGASSIZ AND GOULD'S COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY. New and Eularged 
Edition, with nearly 400 Illustrations. 

13, 19, & 28. HUMBOLDT’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF HIS TRAVEMS IN 
AMERICA. With General Index. : 

14. PYE SMITH'S GEOLOGY AND SCRIPTURE. 'ifth Edition, with Memoir. 

16. OERSTED'S SOUL IN NATURE, &o. ortruit. 

17. STAUNTON'S CHESS TOURNAMENT, with Disgrams. , 

18 & 20. BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. Kixpy on the History, Habits, and 
Instincts of Animals ; Edited by T. KymER Jones. In 2 Vols. Many Mlustratious. 

21. BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. Kipp On the Adaptation’ of External 
Nature to the Physical Condition of Man. $s. 61. 

22. BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. WHEWELL’s Astronomy and General Physics, 
considered with reference to Natural Theology. Portrait of the Earl of 
Bridgewater. 33. 6d. 
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AND ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING, 
OR'S MANUAL: a popular introduction 
with elaborate Indexes, and numerous 
1, 2 Vols. > 
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35. HANDBOOK OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE; b: an eminent. sician (7 pages). 
36. STANLEY'S CLASSIFIED SYNOPSIS of Dutch, Flemish, be ‘German Painters. 
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37. BRIDGEWATER TREATISES, Pour on Chemistry,- Meterology, and the <2) 


Function of Digestion. Edited by Dr. GrirFirH. Coloured Mi 


. aps. 
38. E'S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES, New and Enlarged Edition, completed 
shi wey 4 ‘present state of knowledge by Dr. GrirFitH. Numerous Woodculs, 


: : 39. STOCKHARDT'’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY: or CHEMICAL FIELD 


LECTURES. Addressed to Farmers. With Notes by PRoFEssor Henrrey and © 


a a Paper on LIQUID MANURRE, by J. J. Mecut, Esq. 

“7 «40. BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, REVISED AND ENLARGED; compre- 
go * Chana the Chronolozy and History of the World to 1856. By J. W. Rossx, 
(upwards of 800 pages). Double volume, 10s.—or half-morocco, 12s. 6d. 


41. BOLLEY'S MANUAL OF TECHNICAL ANALYSIS; a Guide for the Testing of 
aes, Natural and Artificial Substances, by B. H. Paun. 100 wood engravings. 
> 42. MANTELL’S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY; or, a Familiar Exposition of Geological 
a Phenomena. Seventh Edition, revised and augmented by T, Rurzrr Jon BS, F.G.S. 
Complete in 2 vols. With coloured Geological Map of England, plates, and upwards 
: of 200 beautiful wood-cuts. Vol. I. Post 8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. 
43 & 46. CARPENTER’S ZOOLOGY; revised and completed to the present time, 
(under arrangement with the Author), by W. S. DALLAS, F.L.S. In 2 vols., (uearly 
G00 pages each), Gs cach. With many hundred Wood Engrayings. : 
44 CARPENTER’S MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRONOMY & HOROLOGY. 
With 151 illustrations. h 
45. INDEX OF DATES, comprehending the principal Facts in the Chronology and 
Hiistory of the World, from the earliest to the present time. By J. WinLouGusy 
Rosse. In two parts, forming one very thick volume. Part 1.” A—J. 
47. MANTELL'S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY, Vol. II., with Index. 7s. Gu. 
46 & 49. MANTELL’S MEDALS OF CREATION; or, First. Lessons in Geology 
and in the Study of Organic Remains. 2 thick vols. Second edition, extensively 
revised, with several hundred wood-cuts of Fossil Remains. ‘The 2 vols. lds. 


50. HUMBOLDTS COSMOS. Vol. V. Terrestrial Phenomena, Volcanoes, Earth- 


~ BOHN'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


Uniform with the StaNDARD Liprary, at ds. per volume, 


3 «61 to 8, LODGE’S PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF GREAT 
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PREFACE. 





Neanper’s Lectures on the History of Christian Dogmas 
were among those to which he attached peculiar importance, 
and which he felt special pleasure in delivering. His hearers 
will recollect with interest his vivid delineation of the great 
men whose forms he summoned to pass before them, and how, 
inspired by the power of Christian life in them, he described 
sympathetically the course of their development. Elevated 
himself by the truth and greatness of his ideas, he attracted 
his hearers into an admiration of their sublimity, and infused 
into them something of the love for those great minds which 


. filled his own heart. When obliged to animadvert on their 


defects, he did it earnestly, yet as one who was fully conscious 
of his own. 

Neander, in all he performed, ever kept the Ethical in 
closest connexion with the Scientific. Deep truthfulness was 
a leading feature of his character; it held him back from 
wishing to advance Truth itself by disingenuous methods. Of 
this he gave proof, frequently and plainly, when his conduct 
was censured (as was often the case, down to a recent period) 
by those who were imperfectly acquainted with his position, or 
less scrupulous than himself about the means they employed. 
It was the truthfulness, also, stamped on his works which 
inspired confidence, for few Historians were so well qualified 
to receive and to communicate the Historical with unalloyed 
receptivity. His method was adapted to excite cautious de- 
liberation, for he clearly marked the respective limits of 
Probability and Certainty, and when. Truth was found he loved 
to make it fruitful by protracted contemplation ; but if genuine 
Objectivity consists not merely in confidence of assertion but 
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in a truthful representation of fact, seldom has it-been attained 
by a historian in so high a degree. The temptation—one of 
the severest—to model History according to certain precon- 
ceived aims and opinions, whether dogmatic or not, scarcely — 
affected him; he had overcome it beforehand by his oblivion 
of self, and would sometimes say, that nothing seemed easier 
to him, than to let historical phenomena be taken for what they 
were worth. And yet, possessing the feelings of a powerful 
soul, he was decided in his likes and dislikes ; objects were 
not regarded by him with a cold indifference, but even in 
writing ecclesiastical History, he was firm in his belief that 
the heart made the Theologian. The same devotedness to 
historical. fact and the same love of Truth impelled him to 
study the most original sources of information. He wished 
to learn events from their actual exhibition, and to see 
Persons, as it were, face to face. He fixed his steady gaze 
on Life im al. its amplitude and depth ; he penetrated, as. by 
divination, into the hidden ground of appearances, and filled 
up the blank where information was wanting. If he had to 
treat of religious characteristics, he would sketch with cautious, 
but certain strokes, the outlines belonging to both Timies and 
Persons, and from the whole of the developments would make 
himself master of the separate parts, especially in reference to 
doctrinal distinctions. Perhaps at times his apprehension of 
the External would be less vivid, yet his inner sense of the 
Christian import of events would be so much the more awake ; 
and since he freed History from the confused multiplicity of 
petty details, he invested it with that meditative repose which 
was suited to his spirit, and corresponded to the firmness of 
those eternal principles of action in the contemplation. of 
which he loved to linger. _ Yet, along with this simplicity and 
tenderness, what versatility and vividness in the conception of 
peculiarities! It was his favourite point of view to observe’ 
the efficiency of the one Gospel in the diversity of human 
gifts, and to contemplate Christianity as a divine power, which 
extended its saving influence to all parts of human nature. 
For himself, he felt most akin. to those souls who by a more. 
gentle process of conversion experienced it as an ennobling of 
all that was purely human; but he also knew how to estimate 
in their full importance the more violent agitations of a soul 
in which Christianity gained the ascendancy by conflict. 
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- Hence, whether he depicted the love of the Gospel in Chry- 


sostom, or its faith in Augustin; the elevated repose of the 
one under the storms of outward life, or the inward conflicts 
of the other, we shall find an equally sympathetic interest, an 
equal understanding, as if each had been a reflection of his 
own experience. He treats with the same loving thoroughness 
the meditative stillness of monastic life, and the restless 
activity of a Boniface. His inclination led him chiefly to the 
original and free developments which bordered closely on the 
Apostolic age; but who is there, we may ask, who has traced 
more accurately scholastic speculation in its strictly ecclesias- 
tical, as well as its freer forms,—in its dialectic not less than 
its mystic ramifications, and with a more religious and specu- 
lative insight, than He, to whom we are indebted for new 
views of not a few of its performances ? 

What we have said of Neander’s method of treating Persons, 
Parties, and Circumstances, will equally apply to his discus- 
sion of particular dogmas. Assuming as an axiom that Chris- 
tianity, subjectively considered, is the experience of the facts 
of Redemption in the heart, but that Dogmas are the intel- 
lectual expression of the Christian Life, he examines them to 
discover how far communion with Christ is their animating 
principle. Every dogma was to him the answer to a question 
of religious need, and he strove to ascertain what this need 
might be—under what conditions it originated, as well as the 
attempt that was made to satisfy it. His patient and loving 
investigations were rewarded by his presenting in its native 
splendour the gold of divine Truth, rescued from the distorted 
and decaying forms in which it had lain through ages of neg- 
lect. Even in the labyrinth of the Gnostic systems, as well as 
under the hardest crust of Scholasticism, he could descry Chris- 
tian Truth; but with joyous satisfaction he presented those 
developments especially, in which, as in the Protestant funda- 
mental doctrines, the full contents of the evangelic Conscious- 
ness were to be seen in their simplest form. Yet mindful of the 
Apostle’s words, that we have this treasure in earthen vessels, 
he recognised in all systems something disproportionate to the 
eternal contents of Divine Revelation. There alone the light 
was pure; everywhere else was an unequal mixture of light 
and shade. He believed with enthusiastic confidence in the 
final triumph of Truth, but he also knew the potency of Sin; 
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and the acknowledgment of the relative necessity of erroneous 
manifestations was always connected in his mind with the need 
of mutual complements, for presenting the truth in its just 
proportions. In all of them he admired the acts of the roAuaoi- 
niros copia rou @eov (Eph. iii. 10). He regarded it as the 
highest office of his historical compositions to be a witness of 
it, and of the peculiar power of the Christian principle of life, 
which, harmonizing, purifying, and controlling, is destined to 
make its way through all opposition, obscuration, and hin- 
drances. | 

On this perception of a living and self-developing principle 
was founded the method of composing his historical works, 
which he was wont to call the organic-genetic. He possessed _ 
great tact for the detection of historical connexion; where to 
others differences were presented in systematic opposition, 
they arranged themselves for him with ease, according to the 
immediate and living connexion of their genesis. As in the 
introduction to his great historical work he alludes to the 
parable of the grain of mustard seed,* so in the growth of the 
Christian life, even in its dogmatic processes, he saw it ad- 
vancing from the germ to the stalk, and producing its ever- 
extending branches, and flowers, and fruit. 

We know that the personal and scientific importance of the 
man by whom so much has been effected for the renovation of 
the Christian profession and theology in our Church is held 
in grateful remembrance, and was admirably delineated, not 
long ago, by Dr. Ullman. Yet it seems undeniable, that the 
apprehension of the simple greatness which belonged to 
Neander, has been continually lessening among others of his 
contemporaries who have lost themselves among contrarieties, 
which should be traced up to a higher source. Many whose 
Christian piety he highly valued, but in whom he deemed it a 
defect that they valued it exclusively in their own form, fancy 
that they can transcend the stage of his Christianity, and 
from their dogmatic standpoint look down upon him as oniy 
half a believer. Persons of this stamp are frequently too 
hasty—they in their turn are again surpassed, and must 
submit to be set down by those who are further advanced as 
only three-quarter believers. 

General objections have been especially directed against the 

* Neander’s Ch. Hist., vol. i. p. 1, Introduction. 
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kind and method of his Biblical criticism, as well.as. the stand- 
point and measure of his historical judgment. Those to 
whom faith in divine Revelation resolves itself into a mecha- 
nical and unhistorical idea of: Inspiration, can scarcely find 
themselves in harmony with the childlike, humble faith, and 
free examination of the Scriptures, which he knew how to 
maintain. In other quarters, the absence of Objectivity has 
been complained of—sometimes because the points of view, 
under which the developments are arranged, have not been 
carried back to the most general forms of the intellectual 
process, and sometimes because they were too general, and 
not sufficiently narrow to fit the orthodox Church system. As 
to the former objection, it is a direct testimony to: his- his- 
torical tact, that he divested himself of abstract forms; unreal 
in their application, and adhered to the categories of real and 
living historical powers. In reference to the second, we 
remark that he was not, as Dr. Kurtz imagines, altogether 
prejudiced by ‘“‘an undervaluation, or mistaken notion of the 
importance and value of. objective Ecclesiasticism.” The de- 
scription of the Middle Ages—the time when objectiveness 
was most vigorous in the Church—might have convinced him 
that Neander well understood how to value this quality, when 
it was the natural form of the growth of the Christian Life. 
The internal and most personal were certainly of more import- 
ance to him than anything else. When the predominant 
Christian power was connected with the objective forms of the 
Church, as in the-time of Abelard, he regarded their as- 
cendancy as warranted, without justifying the contemporary 
suppression of the germs of truth, and the reprehensible 
means which were employed in particular cases. And is it 
not confirmed by the experience of all ages, that there is no 
fault to which the traditionary Church party is more prone 
than suspicion of every deviation, and suppression of even such 
dissent as is legitimate? If in modern times, Individualism 
has increased to a bewildering excess, has it not been one 
principal reason, that the rights of individuals to form their 
own views of the Gospel, were not acknowledged as-they de- 
served, either in the Middle Ages, or in the later decenniums 
of the Reformation—to say nothing of the most flourishing 
period of Protestant orthodoxy? Would Dr. Kurtz be willing 
to defend the manner in which Wickliff, Huss, and John Arndt: 
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were treated in the name of orthodoxy; and how, according to 
his notions, would Luther have been justified in setting himself 
against the objectivity of the Church, unless, with Neander and 
Luther himself, he holds, higher still, the objectivity of the 
Gospel? It was not Neander’s wish to set aside the ob- 
jectivity of the Church, or to subordinate it to the individual, 
but to contract its sphere, in order to give the latter liberty of 
action, and that the pious members of the Church might 
testify of the Gospel against the Church. But it is not easy 
to perceive what is to be gained by the maintenance of the 
objectivity of the Church, especially in the department of 
historical study, if not a word is to be said for the other 
factor of [Christian] life. Hence, we are still more surprised 
that so accomplished a historian as Dr. Schaff should damage, 
by similar remarks, his otherwise cordial and intelligent ap- 
preciation of Neander’s historical works. We know not why 
it should be a matter of reproach to him, that he more or less 
contrasts what belongs to Christianity generally, with that 
which merely belongs to the Church. Is there an ecclesias- 
tical communion, which dare maintain that its system, taken 
as a whole, is, in every particular, a pure expression of the 
Gospel? Is it not, therefore, a fact, that these two—the 
Christian and the Keclesiastical—are everywhere striving at 
a reconcilement, not yet completed; and, therefore, must 
be regarded more or less in contrast, relatively, and according 
to the stage of the Church’s development? Nor is there 
much force of argument in enumerating men of various 
periods, who have collectively strictly adhered to Church prin- 
ciples; for, apart from what St. Bernard, and similar men, 
might have furnished for historical consideration, these stand- 
points are excluded, in proportion as they determinately 
adhered to the Church system of their times; and if every 
one of them had his own claims, it appears the more ne- 
cessary to fix a more general standard of what is to be 
regarded as Christian. Not as if this also might not be 
applied in a prejudiced manner; but where it is applied with 
Neander’s knowledge of the nature of the Gospel, the danger 
is manifestly less than when exclusiveness is employed against | 
every deviation for conscience’ sake. 

Hence, it may be easily explained why Dr. Kahnis refuses 
to give Neander credit for depth in dogmatic questions. To 
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judge of the correctness of this censure, we refer to his treat- 
ment of that part of History where the most profound ideas 
are brought under discussion : ‘the development of Augustin, 
and his controversy with Pelagius; of Anselm, Bernard, 
Thomas Aquinas, and the Reformation; not to mention the 
delineation of the doctrinal teaching of the Apostles. What 
deeper employment can there be for Christian thought, than 
to follow everywhere the traces of the Son of God? Even 
Dr. Hengstenberg has acknowledged that Neander, in writing 
his History of the Church, has opened a new path; that 
he had the faculty of discovering Christ everywhere, even 
where his image seemed to us darkened and disfigured. 

Neander, on his part, would have found in the excessive 
importance attributed to dogma, in comparison with Christian 
life; in the unseemly weight attached to the dogmatic dif- 
ferences of the leading reformed communions ; in the Catholic 
over-valuation of the authority of the Church, which conceals 
a Pelagianizing germ; in the unevangelical idea of official 
sanctity; in the Puseyite view of the Sacraments; in the 
introduction of the opus operatum;—in all these mixed 
influences, by which, at present, the Lutheran Theology is 
affected, he would probably, with greater justice, have found . 
the marks of an incipient shallowness ; and it would not have 
been difficult to find traces of the same in Dr. Kahnis. 
Perhaps, also, it was a part of Neander’s deep insight in the 
dogmatic department, that he thought the revivification of 
the Lutheran dogma, in its full extent, was impossible, be- 
cause the necessary premises were wanting. 

We, by no means, refuse to acknowledge the talent and 
merit which exist on that side; but it appears to us, that 
under the hackneyed phrases of the authority and the ob- 
jectivity of the Church, a very pretentious subjectivity and 
loose caprice are frequently indulged ; and if really an exact 
agreement with the entire system of Church Dogmas be in- 
dispensably necessary to a satisfactory Christian unity, and the 
extension of it warrants such severe reproaches of the points 
of difference in Protestant Churches, as have been incessantly 
expressed, ought we not to expect that on this side the Con- 
formity would be most exact. Instead of this, scarcely a 
more thorough representation of dogmatic ideas has been 
given, against which the reproach of important deviations 
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from the views of the Church has not been cast. For our 
part, we wish to make no complaint against opponents, we 
only notice this connexion of a far-extending Syncretism of 
doctrine, which exactly the most gifted men cannot resist, 
with a pretension to sharply-defined ecclesiastical views, as an 
evidence that our age, incapable of forming a new system, or 
to satisfy itself with a repetition of the ancient one, must 
keep in mind its mediative character; and we beg that per- 
sons would accord that freedom to others which they claim for 
themselves. 

Hence we can arrive at no other conclusion than that 
Neander’s free historical composition, imbued with humble 
devotedness to the Saviour, and sustained -by warm sympathy 
for all who were animated by his Spirit, will still maintain 
its position; and we hope that its excellencies will not be 
wholly wanting to the work now presented to the reader. 

A volume, prepared by himself for publication, or one of 
his lectures, taken down, word for word, would, doubtless, 
show these excellencies in a far higher degree; yet I have 
attempted to form into a whole the notes that have been 
kindly furnished by his former hearers, exactly and intelli- 
gently written from lectures, delivered when Neander was in 
his prime, with the aid of his General History of the Church, 
as far as it reaches. ‘The principal difficulty arises from what 
made his lectures so very attractive—the free treatment of the 
subjects of them as they were continually produced afresh. 
It was also indispensable to correct, for reading, the some- 
what loose and monotonous quality of the style, which is more 
easily tolerated in oral delivery. I have endeavoured to 
retain the excellencies of the several parts of this work, and 
confined myself to the most necessary alterations of the 
language, of which the literary references contain the most 
important. A greater fulness of these appeared to me un- 
suitable for a work intended as an Introduction to the History 
of Dogmas. Whoever needs more will easily obtain more 
extensive information from those that are here set down. 
Neander gave quotations from his authorities very copiously 
in his lectures. Hence, little more was necessary than to 
add the references. Yet where the understanding of the 
connexion or the peculiarity of the language made it appear 
desirable, I have placed at the bottom of the page, the 
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original text. Since Neander’s death, several sources of in- 
formation have been discovered, which render much more 
complete our knowledge of the Ancient Church. Though 
they still require to be more thoroughly examined, yet no 
small number of the results have been so far ascertained, that 
they could be introduced into this work. With the exception 
of the general discussion respecting Hippolytus, which seemed 
to me to belong to the text, I have made the additions in 
notes under the text, and all such are marked [J.].* Apart 
from these additions, the work is not merely an abstract of 
the dogmatic-historical portions of Neander’s General His- 
tory, but presents valuable additions in the Introduction, 
as well as in the History of Dogmas, since the Reformation, 
besides many separate discussions. Hence, I hope it may be 
used advantageously along with many meritorious works, 
which have lately appeared in other quarters, on the History 
of Dogmas. 

Especially, I trust it will be found faithful to the object of 
the author’s life, to point, amidst the disruption of parties, to 
HIM, who is the head, not of one contending party, but of 
the contending Church. 

J. L. Jacosr. 

Halle, Michaelmas Day, 1856. 


* In the translation Dr. Jacobi’s name is given at length.—[TR. ] 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


1. History or Doamas DEFINED.* 


In the phrase History of Dogmas, the two ideas Dogma and 
History should be carefully distinguished. 

The word Dogma déywa, according to its etymology sig- 
nifies an opinion, a notion. That this is its meaning appears 
from an expression in the Cratylus of Plato, ra ray dvSenqray 
déymwarax: so also, the Sceptic Sextus Empiricus in his 


. Hypotyposes distinguishes the different meanings of the 


word, and says that it denotes an assent to that which is not 
perfectly clear to the mind. He contrasts the oxerrimo/, 
the daognrixol and especially the é¢uaeipixo? among medical 
practitioners who make experience their sole guide, with the 
doywarixo? who proceed on certain fixed principles. In the 
New Testament the word never occurs in the sense of a 
Christian doctrine, but only in that of a Statute or Decree. 
Thus dsyua rod Katougos Luke ii, 1. Acts xvii. 7. ray 
dwocrdAwy Acts xvi. 4. It is true that Eusebius of Caesarea 
and others understand the words in the Epistle to the 


_ Ephesians, véuog évroAdv év d6yuaow (compare Coloss. ii, 14) 


as relating to doctrine, but incorrectly. 
The different meaning of the word in all other passages is 
a presumption against such an interpretation. Moreover, it 
is no New Testament idea, least of all a Pauline one, that 
Christ effected the abrogation of the Law by his doctrine ; for 
* Th. Kliefoth, Einleitung in die Dogmengeschichte. Parchim, 1839. 
Niedner, das Recht der Dogmen, s. dess. Zeitscht. f. histor. Theolog. 


1851, 4, 
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Christ’s efficiency is attributed in the New Testament not to 
his teaching, but to his doing and his suffering. ‘This passage 
is therefore not against us; déyuara is here equivalent to 
statutes, commandments, that is, of the Mosaic Law, and is of 
vognate signification to évroAa/. ‘The Apostles were conscious 
that they imparted not subjective human knowledge but the 
contents of a Divine Revelation, and therefore made use not 
of déyua, but Aéyos, to designate Christian doctrine. This 
distinction has been pointed out by Marcellus of Ancyra, in a 
sentence preserved to us in a work written against him by 
Eusebius of Caesarea; +d rod déyuaros ovoma dvpwmivns tyes 
zi Bovrgs re nal yvouns (“« The term dogma has in it something 
of human purpose and opinion”). There were two stand- 
points by which the distinction was not recognised ; namely, 
that of a harsh supranaturalism and the one diametrically 
opposed to it, a rationalism which could find in the New 
Testament nothing but what was purely human. On the 
former standpoint, the phrase déywara Sev was used at an early 
period by the Fathers of the Church for Aéyog Seog. ‘They con- 
founded the peculiarly human apprehension of divine truth with 
divine truth as it is in itself, so that each person recognised 
that truth only in the form that suited his own individuality. 
Rightly understood, the word déyua is peculiarly fitted to 
mark the human side in the development of divine truth. 
History is a thing purely human. No sooner does 
human culture begin to germinate, than we behold attempts 
at historical composition. Its office is to impart unity to the 
consciousness of Mankind when it has been divided by Time. 
It originates in the effort to connect the Present and the 
Past, and in the conviction that the vicissitudes of Time area 
revelation of what is eternal and divine. Everything lies 
within its province which, though in itself unchangeable and 
exalted above Time, can be presented in the succession of 
events: everything which, although divine, can be propagated 
and developed by human agency. But such development can 
only be rendered intelligible by tracing the connexion of one 
age with another, and the conjunction of each individual 
phenomenon with all the rest. Such is the office of History. 
It forms the connecting link between two worlds, the change- 
able and the unchangeable; hence it has a strict relation to 
practical life, inasmuch as we belong to a higher order of 
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RELATION OF DOGMA TO CHRISTIANITY. 3 


- things, and yet in our development are subject to the vicissi- 


tudes of time. Itis the highest aim of mankind to advance 
from the human to the divine, and to this the function of 
History corresponds, leading us to recognise the revelation of 
2 higher government of the world. 

To use the words of Diodorus Siculus, the Historian is the 
Prophet of Divine Providence (xgévorm). | 

But does that hold good of Christianity which may be 
affirmed of every other idea that developes itself among men, 
that it can be understood only by studying the connexion of 
one age to another in relation to it ? 

Attempts have been made to trace the origin of Christianity 
to a mixture of the spiritual or mental tendencies that be- 
longed to the age in which it appeared. But an enlarged 
unprejudiced contemplation of History will show that it can- 
not be explained either by any single tendency or by any 
combination of tendencies. The announcement of Redemp- 
tion to a race burdened with sin constitutes the essence of 
Christianity, and consequently points to a fact which could 
not proceed from History, but must be of higher origin. The 
very idea of Redemption indicates this, and not less so the 
life of Christ which cannot be understood in the same way as 
that of any other man ; but as he is to be conceived of only 
as the Redeemer of Humanity, so his life must be viewed as a 
new creation in Humanity. But though we are thus led to 
contemplate Christianity as something supernatural, yet, on the 
other hand, its appearance in the world stands in connexion 
with human development, and its connexion with every other - 
development must be so much more intimate because it is the 


final aim of all development, and to be understood requires to 


be viewed in that light. The Apostle-in saying that “God sent 
forth His Son when the fulness of time came,” Gal. iv, 4 (#0 
TAheane rod xedvov), indicates that all ages were made to co- 
operate for the appearance of Christianity. Although it entered 
into the world as a higher element of transformation, yet it 
was not designed to be propagated solely by miracles, but was 
subjected to the same laws of development as all other things, 
and is distinguished from them only by the spirit with which 


it developes itself according to these laws. 


If we now inquire into the relation of Dogma to Christi- 
anity, it is evident that Dogma does not form an original part 
. art 
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of it, but is derived and secondary. The Essence of Christi- 
anity consists not in a system of Ideas, but in a tendency of 
the inner life. Itis a pregnant saying of George Hamann, 
that “the pearl of Christianity is a hidden life in God con- 
sisting neither in dogmas, nor ideas nor ceremonies.” 
Dogmas are only that form of the life rooted in God which is 
constructed by thought and reflection. They may exist 
where the essence of Christianity is wanting, though without 
it, their origination would have been impossible. Hence 
dogmatic differences may exist among men who in the essen- 
tials of Christianity stand on an equal footing. If Christ had 
originally established a definite system of ideas as consti- 
tuting the essence of Christianity, we should require in all 
‘Christians an identity of ideas. This, however, was not his 
intention, but to leaven by his teaching the entire human race. 
He himself spoke of Christianity as a leaven, that is, a divine 
power taking root in the soul and the inner life. This leaven 
‘when deposited in the hearts of men, gradually transforms all 
the powers of the soul by working outwards from within. 
Hence the intellectual consciousness of Christianity could not 
‘be exhibited at once; it was first to be received into the 
dnward experience, and then the consciousness of what this 
doctrine contained was gradually developed. The mode of 
effecting this development was determined by the mental 
culture of the age. No sooner had Christianity made an 
entrance into the inner life of Humanity than it was con- 
fronted by a hostile tendency of the Intellect which could be 
_ only gradually overcome. Hence in the first ages of the 
Church we observe a great variety of dogmatic ideas, and 
many discordant forms, and yet, under all, it was possible to 
maintain the continuity of the Christian life and consciousiess. 
Now the History of Dogmas traces the genetic development 
of Christian doctrine; it shows in what forms the same 
Christian truth has been developed as doctrine, and the rela- 
tion of these forms to one another and to Christianity itself. 
That we are able to form such an historical survey is owing 
to the peculiar nature of Christianity by which it is distin- 
guished from all other Religions. In the latter, which were 
not in close connexion with a divine Revelation and on that 
account are termed Religions of Nature, Religion was ex- 
hibited in a partial manner in the feelings which were over- 
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powered by the sensuous element. This stage produced only 


obscure religious sentiments which could not become the 
subject matter of any intelligible doctrine. This standpoint 
gave birth to mythology instead of Dogma, since the Ideas 
were not received with freedom, but arbitrarily governed the 
human mind, and by an interchange of the symbol and the 
idea an historical vehicle was formed in which the ideas 
were embodied; but they impressed the popular life only 
with a faint light and a mixture of truth and falsehood. 
On the other hand along with this Mythology appeared 
a speculative doctrine of the Priests which blended the 
philosophic and religious elements in strange confusion, 
and thus a chasm was formed between the religion of the 
Priests and that of the People. To both classes Religion 
was a one-sided affair, to the latter of the feelings, and to the 
former of the understanding. In this form Religion could 
maintain itself for centuries among the Oriental nations. In 
the West it was otherwise, especially under the influence and 
control of Grecian culture. Here a scientific method was 
formed, independent of Tradition; a conscious Philosophy 
made its appearance ; free mental development entered the 
lists against traditionary Religion, and in the issue came off 
victorious. In Judaism, it is true we find a clear Theistic 
doctrine instead of Mythology ; but even in this form religion 
was intimately amalgamated with a peculiar civil polity, and 
was not designed apart from that to develope itself under all 
the forms of human culture. Christianity first of all pre- 
sented Religion as aself-subsistent power, independent of any 
political, poetical, or speculative element, as something which 
gave birth to an independent religious consciousness among 
all men, and to a doctrine which would be apprehended ~ 
with progressive clearness in proportion to its being studied. 
Hence Christianity alone has furnished a history of Religion 
considered as doctrine. This History has no limits, for 
Christianity proves itself to be the only Religion which can 
satisfy the necessities of Man. It has nothing to dread from 
a conflict with other forms of culture, for it appropriates all. 
It has an inexhaustible fulness which can be developed in the 
consciousness with ever increasing profundity. Not that we 
obtain anything absolutely new, hut we have a deeper insight 
into its contents. Certainly Christianity could no. more than 
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any other religion escape a collision with the secular culture 
that opposed it; but while other religions fell into decay 
because men had outgrown them, Christianity fared dif- 
ferently. Although the conflict has been more fierce during 
the Christian era, because Natural Reason has brought to the 
struggle new powers derived from Christianity; yet the human 
mind has ever been obliged to revert to this Religion as the 
only one in which it can find satisfaction. It belongs to the 
History of Dogmas to follow the course of this development. 


9, THE RELATION OF THE History oF DoGMAS TO OTHER 
COGNATE BRANCHES OF STUDY. 


The History of Dogmas stands in very close connexion with 
the History of the Church, and hence used to be treated as only 
one department of it; for as Ecclesiastical History is occupied 
in tracing the development of Christianity among mankind in 
all its extent, its development as doctrine is necessarily 
included. But in a general History of the Church this can 
only be discussed along with whatever besides concerns the 
development of Christianity in the life of Humanity, and 
hence not with that thoroughness which it demands as a 
branch of clerical education. The History of Dogmas must 
be contemplated from two points of view, either as a section 
of General Church History, or as an independent study. 
Church History determines the extensive importance of the 
phenomena ; the History of Dogmas estimates their intensive 
value. In Church History they are not noticed till their 
influence has been generally extended; in the History of 
Dogmas, conflicting opinions are traced to their germ. The 
former allows no place to differences till they are developed in 
doctrinal controversies: the latter gropes its way to their 
hidden origin. Church History busies itself with all the 
outward embroilments of controversy: the History of Dogmas 
is confined to the dogmatic interest. 

The History of Dogmatics is to be distinguished from the 
History of Dogmas, inasmuch as the former has to do with 
Dogmas as they are combined in a system, while the latter 
treats of them in their separate capacity. Yet we cannot 
entirely sever one from the other. It may, indeed, often 
happen that the contrarieties which make their appearance 
are not apprehended in all their fulness, but the difference in. 
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the contemplation of Dogmas cannot be understood, if it be 
not traced back to the general treatment of Dogmatics. In 
the development of the individual Dogma we must aim at 
discovering its new germinating relation to the whole. 
Moreover the History of Dogmas is allied to Symporic, or 
the various fundamental dogmatic forms in the Confessions of 
the different Churches. The connexion of the two is very 
apparent ; for Symbolic has to do with the existing differences 
of the Confessions, but the general tendencies which at last 
found expression in these Confessions, were only gradually 
developed. To seek out the early germs of these differences 
is the business of a History of Dogmas which in treating of 
individual dogmas has to take account of the differences of 
which the origin must be traced to each. The History of 
Dogmas proceeds from a definite historical interest, a sort 
of offset from Church History: Symbolic on the other hand 
sprang from a controversial dogmatic interest, and in former 
times was termed Polemic. Its object was to defend the 
standpoint of one Confession definitely expressed against 
others, and this necessarily involved giving an account of the 
dogmatic system that was impugned. But through the preva- 
lence of a partial, one-sided Polemic, injustice was frequently 
done to the other standpoints, and they were not treated 
according to their real merits. When this defect was per- 
ceived, and attention was paid to the common Christian 
element which lay at the basis, the ancient art of Polemic was 
repudiated, and a substitute was found for it in the Comparative 
representation of the doctrinal system of the various con- 
fessions which was called Symbolic. ‘The progress in impartial 
historical contemplation which since Planck’s time has been 
applied to opposing standpoints, is unquestionable. But 
though this as a transitional measure was beneficial, it is not 
clear that this branch of study should always remain in the 
form of Symbolic, and that Polemic should be entirely super- 
seded. Even Symbolic may be handled with Polemic par- 
tiality, as for example by Mohler. Nor is it essential to 
Polemic to treat an opponent’s standpoint unfairly ; it can be 
carried on very dispassionately, and opposing views may be 
represented with the impartiality of a justice made attractive 
by love. As Symbolic originally was subservient to dogmatic 
purposes, so now after overcoming the false tendency of 
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Polemic, it must return to its earlier object. Thus what has 
been distinguished by the name of Symbolic would be included 
in Polemic, and the presupposed historical development in the 
History of Dogmas. 

The province of the History of Dogmas may be more 
exactly determined by noticing the points on which it touches 
other departments. Some might wish to include in it the 
development of the various Apostolic types of teaching, or 
the representation of the manner in which Christ himself had 
taught. Certainly what we have said of the nature of 
historical Inquiry is applicable here. The various stages and 
forms of the Truth imparted by Revelation are to be distin- 
guished in their successive historical development from the 
Truth as presented by Christ himself. But if we make this 
investigation a part of the History of Dogmas, it cannot be 
discussed with that fulness and depth which the importance 
of the subject requires. Moreover, though the development 
of Christian truth by the Apostles was regulated by the laws 
of the Human and the Historical, it was distinguished from all 
subsequent developments by that one harmonising Spirit of 
Christ which so controlled the Apostles as the immediate 
organs of Christ’s revelation that they could not fall into any 
irreconcilable differences. We only see in them that in a 
divided form which was one in Christ. Theirs was the plastic, 
normal, creative age; and hence the apostolic writings are the 
absolute source of Christian knowledge, the rule of Christian 
life and of Christian truth. This rule, as it was carried down 
the stream of Time, became the subject of controversies and 
contradictions, from which it must again be freed and restored 
to its original unity. Hence the History of Dogmas is 
distinguished from the history of Christian truth as it stands 
in the original records, which is to be regarded as the peculiar 
province of New Testament Theology and especially of New 
Testament Dogmatics. This stands at the head of historical 
studies connecting itself on one side with Dogmatics. The 
History of Dogmas is bounded at another point by the repre- 

sentation of the condition of the Church at the present time, 
which is the business of Statistics, a department which after 
a beginning had been made by Staudlin, has been principally 
cultivated as its importance deserves, by Schleiermacher. The 
History of Dogmas relates therefore to the development of 
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- Ohristian doctrine in the intermediate period between pure 


Apostolic Christianity and the Church of the present day. 

Among the secular branches of study the History of 
Philosophy is very closely connected with the History of 
Dogmas, having the same relation to it as Dogmatics to 
Philosophy. They have many objects in common, but their 
respective standpoints are very different. Philosophy developes 
the consciousness of reason out of itself; Dogmatics on the 
contrary is occupied with historical data, with the development 
of truths presented in the divine Word which have passed 
into the Christian consciousness. Two factors enter into the 
construction of dogmas, the religious element, and the element 
of scientific culture in which the Christian doctrine developes 
itself. As the History of Dogmas traces the development of . 
revealed truth by the co-operation of these two factors, so no 
right understanding of this process of development is possible 
without a reference to the influence of the Schools of Philosophy. 
The question arises, in what relation does Philosophy stand to 
the spirit of Christianity, how far does it prepare the mind for 
Christianity, or does it introduce a hostile spirit and infuse 
foreign elements? On the other hand, as Philosophy cannot 
separate itself from historical development, so it cannot escape 
the influence of Christianity, and hence its own history can- 
not be understood without a knowledge of Christianity, and 
especially of the History of Dogmas. 


8. ImpoRTANCE OF THE Stupy or THE History or DocmMas 
FOR THE CLERGY. 


The importance of the History of Dogmas in this respect 


will appear if we compare its design with the nature and 


object of theological study. In making this comparison we 
may set out with two distinct but not incompatible views of 
Theology, the one directed more to its outward nature, the other 
to its inward. In the former view Schleiermacher defines it 
to be the Science which relates to the guidance of the Church, 
that is, the development of the knowledge and regulations 
which concern the management and practical efficiency of the 
Church. But the Church internally considered as a spiritual 


community can only be guided by the administration of divine 


Truth, on which its very existence depends. This furnishes 
us with another idea of Theology, as the Science of this Truth, 
which is to be drawn from its original source, to be developed 
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and vindicated. The question then is, what necessary con- 
nexion has the History of Dogmas with Theology under these 
two aspects. The guidance of the Church requires a correct 
understanding of the state of the Church at the present time. 
But in all cases, the life of any age can only be understood 
by viewing it in its historical relations. For every state or 
condition has become what it is through its antecedents, and 
is only to be understood by finding out the causes which 
produced it, so that universally the Present can only be 
intelligible when viewed in connexion with the whole chain of 
historical developments in which one link depends upon 
another. Thus each particular event requires to be closely 
studied. We can understand the present standpoint of the 
Christian life and its dogmatic tendencies only by the help of 
the History of Dogmas. And if this is an indispensable 
requisite for the guidance of the Church in times of quiet 
development, much more so is it at critical periods. Then, in 
order to ascertain our real position we need to know how the 
various tendencies in action originated. Every man is, in one 
sense, an historical production; the ideas which form his. 
mental life, have come upon him through the course of 
development, in which he moves. But we must raise ourselves 
above this dependence in order to be competent judges of 
our own age. ‘There is indeed a theory which regards the 
prevailing mode of thinking as a Vow Dei, and yields toit with 
a blind obsequiousness. But viewed from the standpoint of 
Christianity and the unbiased contemplation of moral truth, 
this is of no value. In every age good and evil influences are 
mingled, and we observe the agency of God’s Spirit and of 
the Spirit of Falsehood. Hence, it is of the greatest 
importance to distinguish what really belongs to an advance 
in the kingdom of God, and what proceeds from the re-action 
of the anti-Christian principle. We must follow not the 
Spirit of the age but the Spirit of God. It is indispensable 
that we should raise ourselves to a standpoint of objective 
truth. This will be best done by contemplating a definite 
period in its genetic development and learning from that, 
what influence it has on the development of the kingdom of 
God by means of the divine and anti-Christian elements 
which it contains. History places before us the tendencies of 
our age in their causes and moving principles. 

There is an opposite error which sometimes makes its 
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appearance in relation to Dogmatics. Hither people attach 


themselves slavishly to a prescribed form, as if it alone con-_ 
tained absolute truth; or, abjuring such one-sidedness and 
acknowledging the variableness of forms, they regard every- 
thing as unsettled, and would bring even essential truth within 
the range of changeable forms, While the former class would 
regard only the ancient form apart from the progressive move- 
ment of the human mind, these persons speak of nothing but 
movement. The former are to be met with, especially in times 
of defective historical culture, as in the dogmatism of the 
middle ages, and in the Lutheran Church of the seventeenth 
century. Historical Study, on the contrary, since it aims at 
forming conceptions of Christianity both in its rise and pro- 
gress, teaches us to distinguish between the essential and the 
unessential in it; we learn to discern what constitutes true 
Christianity under various forms, and are put on our guard 
against confining ourselves to one form, and uncharitably con- 
demning every other. As to the other error when on account 
of the human in Dogmas, the divine they contain is ignored 
and nothing is left of Christianity but a worthless residuum 
without vitality,—History is a preservative against this also ; 
for as it teaches us the various conceptions of Christianity in 
their genetic development, it shows in all of them the peculiar 
essence of this Religion, and likewise the power with which it 


"has penetrated the heart of Humanity. 


Yet the study of History, serves not merely for understand- 
ing the Present; it has an important relation to Truth in all 
its branches, and its own special aim. Thus the History of 
Dogmas is peculiarly important for Christianity, as far as it 
presents one branch of it, namely, that of doctrine. It shows 
in the development of doctrine, the process of culture which 
the human mind has experienced under the influence of 
Christianity, which does not remain as so much dead stock, 
but as a leaven must evolve itself more and more in the con- 
sciousness. We behold the Truth proceeding from Christ to 
conflict with Error and triumph over it, and we have in that 
a pledge of its eternally victorious power. We not only per- 


ceive what effect the consciousness of Christian truth 


immediately produces on men, so as to lead their thinking to 
new results; but also how Reason by the impulse it received 
from Christianity has attained to many truths which otherwise 
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its unaided powers could not have discovered; this thought 
has been admirably worked out by Augustine in his beautiful 
work De vera Religione. As we descry in History the traces 
of a higher necessity, we learn to understand the self-develop- 
ing process of Christian truth. Scientific inquiry finds order 
where ignorance sees only confusion, and what leads the latter 
astray, serves to confirm the former in the truth. Hence the 
cuperficial judgment to which the study of heresies seems use- 
less and an acquaintance with dogmatic controversies a fruit- 
less burden for the memory—is easily set aside. If we will 
but view such phenomena in connexion with their causes, we 
shall discover the deeper reasons which bear witness of the 
Truth, and in many a seemingly unimportant fact, a funda- 
mental tendency of the human mind will be revealed which 
re-appears in our own times. If it is important for the 
interests of Science to understand an abnormal natural 
phenomenon, it is still more important to form an accurate 
judgment of an irregular spiritual phenomenon 


4, THE RIGHT METHOD OF TREATING THE HISTORY OF 
DoemMas. 


In this inquiry the various methods of treating History in 
general, in all departments, come under our consideration. 
The rudest mode of presenting History is that of Chronicles, 
in which facts and phenomena are set down and arranged only 
according to the order of Time.. In this form History is 
simply an outward thing, a lifeless aggregate, a mere burden 
for the memory. Aristotle, it is true, seems to make History 
consist only of matters of detail, when he says that Poetry 
represents the Universal, whatever takes place according to 
the laws of Possibility and Necessity, and is therefore more 
philosophical and noble than History which only gives an 
account of particulars. But in this we cannot agree with him, 
for the province of History also includes the Universal and the 
Necessary. Polybius, on the other hand, justly remarks: 
“Tf we take away from History the Why, and the How, and 
the for What, nought is left save what may give momentary 
pleasure, but is productive of no lasting advantage.” Least of 
all can Chronicles suffice for the History of Dogmas which 
relates to spiritual facts, to convictions of the Soul, which can- 
not be contemplated or understood in a state of isolation, but 
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only in connexion with what is internal. Hence we must 
advance from the Chronicle to what Polybius calls the prag- 
matic method, rebmos xeayuarinés, which contemplates the 
phenomena of History, under the relation of cause and effect. 
But even here, great variety is possible. Even Polybius dis- 
tinguishes the a/r/as and the cipyai, the internal and the 
external causes in History; the former being the deeply lying 
germ, the latter being the apparently first and immediate 
causes and beginnings. This distinction is of special import- 
ance in the History of Dogmas which treats of recondite 
causes and spiritual phenomena. Their idea and aim cannot 
be explained by outward Pragmatism which attempts to eluci- 
date the greatest dogmatic phenomena from without, by 
external circumstances, personal partialities and the like, and 
especially in controversies would trace everything to worldly 
interests and political intrigues. Or if it should be in quest 
of a psychological connexion, it does not seek for the deepest 
such as is founded in the development of constitution of a reli- 
gious life. Hence the development of doctrine appears as a 
blind play of chance, the greatest contrarieties seem to arise 


‘out of nothing, and Dogmas are like passing meteors. By 


such a mode of treatment the History of Dogmas becomes sub- 
ordinate to that of political events; it possesses no unity and 
consequently is devoid of all interest. But nearer examina- 
tion shows that this method must be very superficial. What 
so deeply moved men’s minds could not arise merely from the 
vicious passions of individuals, but have some far deeper con- 
nexion with the human spirit. That outward Pragmatism 
confounding the outward occasion with the internal principle, 
imagined that it could trace many controversies to mere logo- 
machy, as for example the Nestorian to the word zoréxog. 
But this controversy could not have arisen, if the word had not 
had a deeper signification for the men who used it. It was 
the watch-word for deeper lying contrarieties. Thus also the 
dispute between the eastern and western churches was brought 
to an issue by outward occasions, but the antagonism of the 
two parties lay far deeper, and the dispute had been long in _ 
preparation. Outward influences of certain tendencies made 
their appearance, but they could not orig nate a dogmatic 
interest ; they only gave another form to what was already in 
existence. The Church possesses a peculiar power which 
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opposes and repels foreign intrusions. Thus therefore, suppose 
the question to be decided is whether another doctrine had 
been formed through the Jewish-Alexandrian Platonism. 
The personal influence of a single individual could not avail 
to introduce this or that Dogma; it could only succeed, uot 
by its arbitrary action, but as representing a general tendency. 
In the attempt to elevate personality above the general laws of 
development, History is degraded into a patchwork of indi- 
vidual men. ‘This erroneous method originated in the age of 
Rationalism when the internal energy of Christianity and its 
relation to human nature were not understood. It satisfied 
neither the philosophic nor the religious point of view. 

From outward causes we are therefore led to internal prin- 
ciples and their reciprocal operation. We must contemplate 
the essential characteristics of Christianity, and its relation to 
human nature; and the various peculiarities of times, nations, 
and individuals in relation to Christianity. It is true that in 
the development of Dogmas, a sound Christian spirit has not 
always conquered and expelled foreign admixtures; but even 
morbid phenomena may form a transition to a healthy Chris- 
tian life; Truth makes progress by means of revolutions and 
re-actions. In this way Christianity verifies its power as the 
leaven of Humanity. This course of development pervades 
the whole History of the Church. Even when a tendency not 
resulting from the pure development of the Church gains the 
ascendancy, we shall find that this is not arbitrarily intruded, 
but corresponds to a certain stage of development. Thus the 
Catholic standpoint is not founded on the pure essence of the 
Gospel, neither has it been forced on the Church by individuals, 
This principle will always hold good, that nothing from without 
can be forced upon the developing process of the Church. The 
construction of a History of Dogmas according to such a Prag- 
matic method may be called the organic-genetic in contrast to 
Chronicles and mere outward histories, and as far as we regard 
the developing process of the Church not as an accidental 
aggregate, but as an internally connected Organism. 

A one-sided speculative construction of History stands 
opposed to the outward Empiricism of a false Pragmatism. 
It is so far right that it seeks after an internal unity in the 
course of History, but it is wrong in the @ priori method by 
which it would deduce that unity from an idea which can only 
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be learnt from the survey of events and the course of their 


development as it lies before us. It refers everything back to 
the identical contrasts of thinking without a reference to the 
diversity of the events. The various stages are presupposed 
which the idea must pass through in its development, and 
everything that takes place must be stretched on this Pro- 
crustes’ bed. ‘The religious contents of dogmatic phenomena 
lie in the very being of the Christian consciousness and only 
by means of it can these developments be rightly understood. 
This consciousness rejects any general scheme such as an 
ideal process would be, which resembles an arithmetical cal- 
culation in which minds are treated as numbers, and every 
thing is submitted to a logical necessity. If a superficial 
Pragmatism attributes too much to individuality, here it is 
all set aside since individuals only come under consideration 
as blind organs of an Idea and as necessary factors in its 
development. Still the importance of great personalities who 


are conscious representatives of a mental tendency must not 


be overlooked, but be understood in the connexion of their 
religious development. In historical developments a law, a 
divine necessity prevails which we have to study in the con- 
templation of events, but there is at the same time a free 
activity, for it is the history of a world of free agents. In the 
free development lies an irrational principle, and necessity can 
only be regarded as hypothetical and relative. Hence, not 
everything, as is here assumed, is subject to an equal neces- 
sity; but we recognise in History the re-actions of evil and of 
error, and not merely what proceeds from pure Christianity 
belongs to the representation of the development of Christian 
doctrine but also many a corruption of it; and the perfect 
adjustment can only take place at the completion of the 
History. 

This leads us to the idea of Heresy. Its History forms an 
important element in the history of Dogmas, since it. has had 
sensible influence on the development of Christian doctrine. 
In the original idea of aigeoss, which primarily means a 
choice, and next an opinion which a man adopts from free 
choice, nothing wrong or evil is implied, for among the Greeks 
the various principles of the Schools of Philosophy were so 
denominated. But the Christian consciousness understood 
this word in a bad sense. For Christianity presented itself 
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as divine Truth in opposition to arbitrary human opinion, and 
aimed at imparting by the truth a unity to the religious con- 
sciousness. Hence the word acquired the meaning of an 
arbitrary difference of opinion which stood at variance with 
the unity aimed at by Christianity, and denoted opinions 
which disturbed the unity of the Christian consciousness. 
Thus even in the New Testament the word aigeois is 
applied to those arbitrary divisions which tended to break up 
the unity of the Christian community. (1 Cor. xi. 19). 

In the application of this term we must distinguish the 
historic meaning according to which it denoted what was 
regarded at any time as heresy, and the dogmatic. In refer- 
ence to the former, everything depends on the standpoint of 
those who used it. Not everything, which at any time was 
called Heresy, can be really considered as such. When men 
were engaged in striving after uniformity in the Church 
and in Dogma, it was possible to brand as heresy certain 
representations which rested on the same ground of Christian 
consciousness, and only differed in the scientific mode of 
viewing them. Or certain views which had a Christian basis, 
but contained some heretical elements, were called heresies. 
Even the pure Truth might be regarded as heresy when men 
set out with a mixture of error in their views of Christianity. 

If we would develope the dogmatic idea of heresy, as it may 
be vindicated from the standpoint of the genuine Dogma, we 
must set out from that on which the Unity of the Christian 
cousciousness rests—the fundamental facts of the Christian 
faith, and mark that as Heresy which does not receive them 
in their integrity and blends a foreign element with Chris- 
tianity. If we contemplate the appearance of Christ, we 
behold an unfathomable many-sidedness, and an inexhaustible 
depth. No one is able to comprehend his whole life in its 
entireness—each one apprehends it partially, one on this side 
and another on that. Such was the case with the Apostles 
themselves, and so through the whole course of the Church’s 
development—the partial conceptions of the Saviour comple- 
ment one another. Hence it is that a variety of- tendencies 
can co-exist. But when there is an exclusive preponderance 
in one direction when exaggerated and partial views are 
formed, then the Life of Christ becomes a one-sided fragment. 

In a similar manner in the life of Christians, manifold 
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opposites balance each other and are bound together to form 
a higher Unity. But if we acknowledge only outward experi- 
ence, the unity of the Christian consciousness is marred, and 
Heresies arise. The Truth indeed is not to be found by an 
outward adjustment of contrarieties, but it is in its very 
nature elevated above opposites and forms their reconciliation. 

The earliest heretical influences found their way into the 
Church from Judaism and Heathenism, and those from the 
first-mentioned quarter not only opposed Christianity by direct 
conflict, but were attracted towards it, and by blending with 
it impaired its purity. These tendencies belonged not to one 
age only, but re-appear with corresponding results at various 
times. It is therefore our business to distinguish in every 
age how far heresies partially agree with Christianity and how 
far they are absolutely heretical. 

This discussion leads us to consider the special requisites 
for writing the history of Dogmas. It is justly demanded of 
the Historian that he should write with impartiality, sine ira 
et studio. For if fixed to the standpoint of a party, he will 
present in glowing colours the representations that favour it, 
the bright side alone without any shadows; and on the other 


hand depreciate whatever does not agree with this standpoint. 


The injurious operation of theological polemics has been 
strikingly shown in the history of Dogmas. Thus a one-sided 
Catholicism has been able to see in Protestantism, not the 


_ Christian element, but only what it regards as impure additions, 


and as it looked at everything through the same prejudiced 
medium, what was historical has been branded as heresy, so 
that a great part of the development of the Church has appeared 
in a distorted shape. Protestantism stands on a higher stage 
of development, and thus is better able to judge of the pre- 
ceding stages in a loving and equitable spirit; nevertheless 
there is a one-sided and narrow-minded Protestantism which 
is incapable of discerning what is Christian in Catholicism, 
though mixed with what is falsely Catholic; this is shown 
in the judgments passed by Protestant writers on the History 
of Dogmas in the Middle Ages. 

But frequently the demand for Impartiality has been 
extended too far. The Historian has been called upon to 


_ repress his subjective tendencies so entirely as to render his 
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views and representations purely objective. But this is an 
impracticable requirement; a man cannot deny what he is; 
he cannot turn himself into a tabula rasa; the representation 
of any object must be conditioned by the standpoint of the 
observer. Such negativity and indifference would not suffice 
for the production of a chronological aggregate, for even this 
requires judgment, in its arrangement. An organic, genetic 
arrangement would certainly be impossible, since there could 
be no cordial interest in the events, nor anything more than 
a superficial collocation and junction of them. Whoever would 
be correctly acquainted with the development of Christianity, 
must have a correct idea of Christianity and of its relation to 
other phenomena, as a man must have an idea of a State or 
of Philosophy in order to compose a History of a State or of 
Philosophy ; complete indifference in a writer on such subjects is 
not possible; to enter into them he must have an analogous 
standpoint; and therefore for a History of Dogmas, he must 
have a dogmatic standpoint. And we cannot regard it as a 
blemish if the effect of this is visible in the historical repre- 
sentation. Only every writer must strive to free himself from 
prejudice and party-spirit. The more free and elevated the 
point-of-view, so much more complete will be the survey, since 
it will not be overcast with that obscurity which accompanies 
one-sidedness. We are not required to lay aside our Sub- 
jectivity, but to purify it more and more, and to surrender 
ourselves to Truth. Thus the historical representations will 
give evidence of the correctness of our dogmatic knowledge 
and convictions. 

The question here arises, whether there is not a standpoint 
elevated above the history of the Church, from which we can 
understand the process of its development. Whoever finds 
himself on a higher standpoint of religious development, 
whoever has a purer acquaintance with the nature of Religion, 
will be able to judge more correctly respecting it, than the 
man who occupies a more prejudiced and corrupt religious 
standpoint. Thus we can better understand. the heathen 
religions and Mohammedanism, than their own adherents, 
because we know how to distinguish the truly religious and 
‘the sensuous. And so a Philosophy of Religion will be formed 
by Christianity from itself, and in it the right standpoint will 
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be found in order to understand the History of all Religions. 
But how are we to manage with the phenomena that lie within 
the circle of Christianity itself? In modern times methods of 
treating the History of Dogmas have been proposed which 
have tried to assume a standpoint above Christianity. A 
distinction has been made in it between the substance of the 
thought and the empirical appearance which forms its envelope. 
Thus Strauss complains that Christianity has not been yet 
discussed with the same freedom as other Religions. But 
since, as we have remarked, Christianity is the absolute 
Religion, which alone meets all the religious wants of Man, 
no higher standpoint can be given for religious inquiries than 
itself. Moreover, religious phenomena are only intelligible 
by means of their principle, Religion, which has its seat in 
the soul of man, and not by mere intellectual notions. In fact 
what is presented as the essence of Christianity from the 
standpoint of the Intellect often consists of ideas which have 
no root in Christianity. Strauss, for example, endeavours to 
trace back the whole fulness of the divine life in Christianity 
to universal ideas; to an immanent reason which occupies the 
place of the living God and by which God and the World are 
interchanged or corfounded ; to the eternity of the Spirit in 
mankind which is substituted for a personal life, and which 
makes man as transitory as all other earthly phenomena; in 
fine, the idea of Humanity comes in place of the historical 
Christ. This mode of thinking is in direct contradiction to 
Christianity, and therefore cannot comprehend it. It also 
contradicts History; for what has exercised the greatest 
influence on the inner and outer life of man? not abstract 
ideas certainly, but Christianity in its own flesh and blood, 
the personal religious truths which form the vital principle 
of the Christian Church. So that Christianity cannot be 
separated from Christ and his Apostles, with whom it origi- 
nated, nor from the facts which accompanied its first promul- 
gation; our task will ever be to develope more widely that 
which was granted to mankind at the first appearance of 
Christianity. Hence, no Philosophy of Religion can explain, 
Christianity but what is grounded on Christianity itself, as it 
shows itself through all ages in the Christian consciousness. 
Therefore for the consideration of the History of Dogmas 


|. there can be no other standpoint than that of Christianity 
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itself; from thence all the imperfect and erroneous modes of 
religion must be examined and the relation to the pure Truth 
pointed out. 


5. ARRANGEMENT OF THE History oF Dogmas. 


In historical composition there are two methods of arrange- 
ment—according to the order of Time (the Synchronic), or 
according to the nature of the events. Following the former 
method, all those events would be placed together which hap- 
pened at the same time; the latter method, applied to the 
History of Dogmas, would trace each single dogma in its 
development through all ages. The first arrangement has 
this advantage, that everything is viewed in its historcial con- 
nexion, but on the other hand, it is defective in real unity. 
In the other arrangement, the unity that depends on the 
nature of the facts is prominent, but then events are dis- 
severed from the times in which they happened and the 
phenomena are too much isolated: the substantial dogmatic 
interest is increased but the historic is lessened. Monographs 
on the history of particular dogmas have, indeed, great value, 
yet for the reasons just mentioned it would be injurious to 
adopt this plan for the entire History of Dogmas. Hence 
the two methods must be used in conjunction. Accordingly 
it will be well to divide the History of the Dogma into several 
sections, as the development may make desirable. The 
division into centuries has been sometimes chosen but arbi- 
trarily, for a development does not always tally with such 
periods. Certain critical periods will give us a correct basis 
of division; these, as Schleiermacher says, are marked 
junctures in development, the signals of a new creation, and 
hence are termed éroya! Epochs, pauses or resting-places for 
contemplation. What exists at the epoch in the germ, is 
developed to a more advanced stage, and thus afterwards becomes 
the Period. The former denotes the fountain-head, the latter 
the stream ; their limits aré where a new form of culture again 
appears in an Epoch. The Epochs are either critical and 
destructive, or creative and organizing. In determining the 
epochs for a History of Dogmas, the question arises whether 
they should be made to fit the general History of the Church, 
or be formed indepedently. On the one hand, the Epochs of 
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Church History mark the most universal and deeply influential 
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changes. And the general causes which operate destructively 
or creatively on life in general, must also manifest themselves 
in reference to particular doctrines. On the other hand the 
Dogma has its own special development, and appears to 
require its own special epochs. OnricEn and his school, for 
instance, mark in the History of Dogmas a new Epoch and 
Period, while these in Church History begin somewhat late 
with Constantine the Great. But the most essential Factor 
in the formation of Dogmas is the religious Life which is 
ever the same; and hence if in the development of Dogmas 
anew Epoch has already been prepared, the consequences 
will probably first be seen in the general, new, spiritual move- 
ment, which also marks an Epoch in Church History. Thus 
Origen appears as the closing point of the preceding, and the 
preparation of the following Period; but his influence did not 
attain its height before the fourth century, when a new Period 
in Church History also begins. Accordingly we shall do well 
to connect the epochs and periods of Church History and of 
the History of Dogmas. 

If we take a general survey of these divisions, we shall, 
first of all, have to consider how after Christianity had entered 
the world, the doctrine propagated by the Apostles met with 
opposition and developed itself among Jews and Heathens. 
This Period we shall designate the Apologetic, not merely on 
account of the Vindication of Christianity against Judaism 
and Heathenism, but principally because Christianity esta- 
blished itself in its peculiar character against these different 
standpoints. The boundary line is here marked by Origen, 
in whom, along with his apologetic, we descry the germ of 
a systematic tendency. This latter tendency was unfolded 
by the School of Origen, so that, with the fourth century, 
when the Church came forth from its struggle with the 
powers of Heathenism, and had gained the Victory in the 
Roman World, the Systematic Polemic Period begins, which 
lasts to the end of the sixth century. These two periods 
embrace the whole formative process of Christian doctrine in 
the classical ages. The Greek Church continued still longer 
in the element of Hellenic culture, but as it gradually sunk 
into a state of stagnation, we cannot form epochs from the 
events in it, but only according to the development of the 
nations, who by this time became conspicuous in the World’s 
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History, and who shared not in this torpidity. ‘The great 
revolution founded on the ruins of the Roman Empire was 
commenced chiefly by the Germanic nations. But while the 
centuries immediately succeeding are very important in 
reference to the History of the Church, and astrongly marked 
new life appears in them, yet from the nature of the case they 
were of less importance in the History of Dogmas. For 
Christianity must first penetrate deeply into the life of the 
new nations before the corresponding formative process could 
appear in the Dogma. On this account, we must join several 
centuries together, as a period of transition, in which pre- 
paration was made for a great new creation. This Period 
extends from the end of the sixth to the end of the eleventh 
century. In the following centuries that peculiar spiritual 
creation comes first to view which proceeded from the develop- 
ment of Christianity among these new, vigorous nations. 
During this period, the Catholic element, that is, the one- 
sided reference to the Church instead of Christ, which had 
been for some time in preparation, predominated in the life of 
the Church. Hence arose the secularization of the idea of 
the Church and of the Theocracy—the confounding of the 
Old and New Testament standpoints, and the fettering of the 
Christian spirit by an outward legal form. ‘The principles that 
proceeded from this standpoint were now presented in dog- 
matic thought. This was the time for maturing the Catholic 
element, the foundation of the Catholic dogma for future ages. 
This also constitutes the peculiarity of Scholasticism which 
was now developed. For the dependence of Theology as of 
all Science on Tradition stands in connexion with it, and the 
dependence of Philosophy on Theology of which it is the 
ancilla, and from this follows a mingling of the Philosophical 
element with Theology. But since in the course of this 
development, Theology was continually losing more of its 
original elements, and hastening to decay, re-actions of the 
original Christian spirit set in and prepared the New Epoch of 
the Reformation. Here we discern the development of the 
emancipated Christian spirit in opposition to the authority of a 
secularized Church, and of the Christian element set free from 
the Jewish standpoint. As the Apostle Paul was the first who 
fought against a J udaizing tendency in the Christian Church, so 
at the Reformation the Pauline standpoint was the most influ- 
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ential. The principle of the Reformation is applicable to the 
development of the doctrines of the Christian faith, though not 
equally to each particular dogma. The two forms of dogma, 
the Lutheran and the Reformed, in which the same prin- 
ciple diverges in different directions, are specially to be noted. 
A stagnation followed the first living development in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The Catholic Church 
had become torpid with the ecclesiastical formalism; the 
Protestant Church was in a similar state owing to a one-sided 
intellectual dogmatism. As the predominant form was retained 
most decidedly in opposition to all free development such as 
the principle of Protestantism required, re-actions of the 
original principle were called forth both in the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches. This tendency was developed in the 
eighteenth century as emancipation from dogmatic authority 
far beyond its first aim. The Reformatory aim occasioned 
a Revolution, because it was negative. A new general epoch 
of development among the nations of Christendom followed. 
The mental culture which had been developed under the 
control of the Church, sought to make itself independent. 
Reason, struggling for emancipation, after having been kept 
down by the despotism of Church power, rebelled ; Christian 
Doctrine was obliged to enter the lists with this antagonist, 
but as it possessed a more powerful principle, it was able to 
surmount the danger. ‘The conflict served to purify it from 
the corrupting human elements, and led to the harmony of 
the pure human with the divine. Thus in Germany par- 
ticularly, beginning with SmmLer, there was a period of 
breaking up of established modes of thought, but this critical 
process was a purification and the preparation for a new 
Creation which proceeded principally from Schleiermacher. 
But this could only be developed by a renewed conflict with 
Rationalism, and in this conflict we are still engaged. 


6. Or tHe Sources oF THE History or Doemas. 


Of all History the sources are two-fold: immediate and 
mediate. ‘The immediate furnish the raw material without 
elaboration; the mediate give it to a certain extent prepared. 
Works of the first class are those which give us an immediate 
counterpart of events, being their direct offspring ; those of 
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the second class furnish us with the accounts of others 
respecting the phenomena, and cannot be valued as sources in 
the strict sense, since the facts are represented not objectively 
but according to individual apprehension. On. this account 
we must here distinguish the materials, and the method and 
the standpoint of the narrator; we cannot rely on such 
information unconditionally, but must submit it to historical 
criticism. We have to inquire whether the narrator had the 
opportunity of ascertaining the Truth, and how far he was 
capable of taking it in; consequently, in what relation he 
stood to the dogmatic tendency he attempts to describe. Such 
a mediate source can have the value of the immediate only 
for the knowledge it affords of the dogmatic standpoint of the 
author as far as can be gained from his narrative. 

Spurious sources which may be very important are to be 
distinguished by means of criticism from such as are genuine. 
But the most valuable sources of information are writings 
that are strictly dogmatic, such as Symbols or Confessions of 
Faith; both those of the General Church and those of 
particular Churches and individuals.* In comparing these 
documents, we are to consider the points of agreement and 
disagreement belonging to particular tendencies and schools in 
their relation to what was received by the Universal Church. 


-  ™* Ch. W. F. Walch, Bibliotheca symbolica vetus: Lemg. 1770. Col- 

lection of the Symbols of the Lutheran Church, by Ad. Rechenberg. 
Concordia pia et unanimi consensu repetita confessio fidei, etc.: Lips. . 
1677, 1756. C. M. Pfaff, Eccles. evangel. libri symbolici: Tub. 1730, 
J. A. H. Tittmann, 1817. C. A. Hase, 1827, 37,46. The Symbols of 
the Reformed Church; O. Ch. W. Augusti, Corpus librorum symbolicor., 
etc.: Elberf. 1828. H. A. Niemeyer, Collectio confessionum, etc.: Lps. 
1840. Die symbolischen Biicher der evang. reformirten Kirche, zwm er- 
sten mal vollstindig iibers: Neust. a. d. Orla. 1830-2. Thle. Die 
Symbole der romisch-catholischen Kirche in Sammlungen,-von J. T. L. 
Danz: Vimar. 1835, E. W. Streitwolf: Gotting. 1835. Die Symbole 
der Griechischen, von E. J. Kimmel: Jen. 1848. 

The acts and decrees of Councils collated by P. Labbe and G. 
Cossent: Par. 1671, 72, 17 t. fol. are important. Also J. Harduin, 
Concill. collectio regia maxima: Paris, 1715,11 +t. fol. Especially, J. D. 
Mansi,Sacror. cone. nova et amplissima collectio: Flor.et Venet. 1759, 31 t. 
folio, The Papal decrees, C. F. G. Schoenemann, Pontificwm Romanor. 
a Clemente usque ad Leonem Mag. epistol. genuine, T.1: Gott. 1796, 
8. Bullarum Roman. a Leone Mag. usque ad Bened. xiii. begun by 
L. Cherubini, 1655, with continuations, 1727—1758, 19 t.f. Builarum, 
etc., amplissima collectio op. C. Cocquelines: Rom. 1737, seq. 17 t. fol. 
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Controversial dogmatic writings are to be consulted ; 
respecting these it is of importance to know whether the 
author was calm and temperate in controversy, or disposed to 
indulge in rhetorical forms and extravagances, led away by the 
ardour of debate. In reference to apologetical works we must 
inquire, whether the Author communicates his entire convic- 
tions, or has kept back some things; or allowed himself to 
practise accommodations. Sermons and Homilies are also of 
importance, and we must notice whether a writer allows 
himself to be misled by Rhetoric—to deviate from facts in the 
expression of the Objective; also whether a difference is 
presupposed between an exoteric and esoteric standpoint.* 
Even ecclesiastical usages, liturgical forms,f monuments of 
Art, may be sources for the History of Dogmas, since a 
dogmatical conviction may be expressed by them though not 
always with a clear intention. 


7. Tag History or tHe History or Doemas. 
Baur, Lehrb. der Dogmengesch. p.17. Epochen der kirchlichen Geschichtschrei- 

bung. 1852. 

It may be easily explained how a branch of Study such as 
the History of Dogmas, could not exist in the first ages. 
Men were carried away too violently by the stream of passing 
events, they were too much in the midst of development 
to be able to reflect upon it. The dogmatical interest 
prevented the historical interest from springing up, and hence, 
in the consideration of dogmatic differences, the religious and 
polemical predominated. Moreover, when inquiries were 
instituted relating to the History of Dogmas, polemical 
interests were involved, and men judged of tendencies 
different from their own, with dogmatic partiality. The only 
exception was the Alexandrian School in which we find the first 
germ of a more historic turn of thought. For the Gnosis of 
the Alexandrian Theologians undertook the task of entering 


* Collections of ecclesiastical authors—Magna biblioth. vet. patr. a 
M. Bigne composita, etc.:1664—72. Maxima bib. vet. patr.: Lugd. 1677, 
sq. 27 t. fol. And. Gallandi, Bibl. greco-latina vet. patr.: Venet. 1765 
—81,14t. fol. Patrologia cursus completus accur.: J. B. Migne, Par. 
(not _ completed). 

+ J. A. Assemanni, Codex liturgicus eccles. wniver.: Rom. 1749—66, 
13 t.4. E. Renaudot, Liturg. Orientaliwm collect.: 1716, 2+. 4. Cod. 
liturg. eccl. wniv. in epitom. redact. op. H. A. Daniel : Lps. 1847—51. 
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into the various forms of Philosophy and of Christian doctrine, 
and of considering them in relation to the common truth that 
lay at their basis. 

In reference to this subject the language of Clement is 
very characteristic; he says that the sects of Philosophers 
among the Greeks and Barbarians had broken up the Theology 
of the eternal Logos into fragments of eternal truth, as 
according to the Myth the limbs of Pentheus were torn 
asunder by the Bacchanals.* ‘ But whoever knows how to 
unite together the separated parts and to represent the perfect 
Logos in his unity—he will discern the whole Truth.” In’ 
this passage it is implied that Historical Truth in its unity has 
been torn asunder into disjointed contrarieties, and must be 
sought for by combining them again. From this standpoint 
an Historical Survey is possible, and therefore the Alexandrian 
Fathers are pre-eminent for the justice and impartiality of 
their judgment. In their writings we find with the first 
germs of other branches of Theology, the beginnings likewise 
of the History of Dogmas. But like many other ideas of 
the Alexandrian school they could not be further developed 
for want of a congenial soil. They were forced to give way 
to dogmatic narrow-mindedness, and remained only as presages: 
of future developments. In the following centuries of the 
first classical development of Christian doctrine (the syste- 
matic Period), the interests of dogmatic uniformity were in the 
ascendant. Investigations were indeed set on foot respecting 
subjects of Dogmatic History such as the opinions of the 
early Fathers, as for example Origen and Theodorus of 
Mopsuestia, &c., but the interest taken in them was only 
dogmatic and one-sided, whether for or against, and hence 
confused. One important work of the sixth century was an 
exception, the treatise of Facundus, bishop of Hermiane in 
Numidia (‘‘Pro defensione trium capitulorum,” lib. xii.) 
written in defence of Theodorus and distinguished by a spirit 
of genuine critical inquiry which was quite foreign to that 
age. As an isolated phenomenon we may notice at the end 
of the sixth century the literary undertaking of the Monophysite 
Stephanus Gobarus, in which contradictory opinions of the 
Fathers were ranged under certain rubrics, manifestly with the 


* Strom. lib. i. c. 18, § 57. 
tf GaLuanvl, Bibliotheca Patr. xi. p. 665, sq. 
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design of proving the existence of these contradictions, since 
he made no attempt to reconcile them, which at that time 
would have given offence. This work is no longer extant, 
but an abstract may be found in Photius.* In the following 
age, collections of extracts from the works of the Fathers 
were often compiled under the title of Sententiw, but these 
were under the influence of dogmatic interest and meant to 
uphold the established faith. With the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, the new development of the Scholastic Theology 
begins, yet even this great mental movement had no connexion 
with the historic tendency. Only one exception is to be made 
in favour of a man who was distinguished for the originality, 
of his genius, the Philosopher and Theologian Prrrr 
AsBELaRD. While others had collected the contradictory 
opinions of the Fathers, in order to reconcile their discre- 
pancies by dint of dialectic acuteness,—Abelard made a 
similar collection, without any such design, but rather to 
oppose the maintenance of a dogmatic uniformity} and to 
check the heresy-hunting propensity of his contemporaries by 
proving that even among the Fathers differences of sentiment 
existed. Yet he did not escape the charge of heresy himself. 
His tendency found no point of connexion in his age, and 
Scholasticism which persisted in its dependence on Tradition, 
continually receded from a standpoint on which an historical 
view would have been possible. 1t was not till the age which 
immediately preceded the Reformation, when the re-action of 
new mental tendencies was excited against the Scholastic 
Theology, that we find the germ of a free historical concep- 
tion. Here Erasmus claims our notice, who called off atteution 
from the study of scholastic dogmas to the New Testament 
and the early Fathers, pointed out their differences and many 
things that were objectionable in dogmatic language. On this 
account, his edition of the works of Hilary of Poictiers 
deserves special attention with his preface and dedication to 
the Archbishop of Palermo. 

The Reformation itself by the controversies to which it gave 
rise necessarily excited an interest in the historical study of 


* Bibliothec. cod. 232. 

+ The work, Sic et non, in the hitherto unedited works of Abelard, 
published by V. Cousin: Paris, 1836. More complete in the edition 
by E. L. Henke and G. 8. Lendenkohl : Marb. 1851. 
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Dogmas. For both Catholicism and Protestantism claimed 
an agreement with ecclesiastical Antiquity. From the stand- 
point of Catholicism, Protestantism was regarded as foreign to 
ecclesiastical development ; while the latter viewed Catholicism 
as an adulteration of Church doctrine. A new and indepen- 
dent construction of the History of Christian Dogmas was not 
effected at once on either side. It was mixed up with Dog- 
matics and Polemics, and the dependence of the historical on 
the dogmatical standpoint prevented it from being treated with 
freedom. A modern Catholic theologian, Hermes of Bonn, has 
asserted that to treat the History of Dogmas as a special branch 
of Study, on account of the change in development which it 
presupposes, militates against the Catholic Church, and for 
that reason he has scrupled to give Lectures upon it. Yet 
even in Catholicism, an historical development may be spoken 
of, in which case the Councils may be regarded as its Organs. 
It is destitute, however, of impartiality ; for where the process 
of development is dependent on the authority of Tradition, and 
the unalterable decrees of Councils, the free investigation of it 
is impossible. Protestantism, on the contrary, regards the 
Holy Scriptures alone as the absolute source of the knowledge 
of religious Truth, and allows a free development on all sides. 
It has no interest in proving that Tradition contains nothing 
but truth, but judges of the course of development by the 
stardard of Holy Writ. Ifthe formal principle of Protestan- 
tism allows a completely unfettered mode of viewing things, so 
its material principle, which regards Christ as the only ground 
of salvation, gives the point of Unity for all development, as 
well as its right criterion. It also furnishes motives. for 
examining the doctrine given in Scripture, in its living 
development through the power of Christ’s spirit, and not to 
regard it even in Holy Scripture itself as something rigid and 
immoveable. Protestantism therefore gave the right stand- 
point, and an impulse to the investigation of the History of 
Dogmas ; but these effects did not appear at once; many foreign 
elements supervened and checked the development. Although 
the Holy Scriptures were regarded as the only source of the 
knowledge of Christian Truth, yet there was, at the same time, 
a want of Interest in the historical development of Christian 
doctrine, though that is a witness of Christian Truth. And on 
the standpoint of Protestantism the judgment was warped by 
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the Interest felt in bringing forward witnesses from the earlier 
history against Catholicism, in order to represent it as an 
adulteration of later date. It was not perceived that the 
Catholic doctrine might exist early and yet be untrue; for the 
laws of historical and Christian development were not yet 
understood, and it was supposed that what was owned to 
be orthodox must have existed of old. Then followed tne 
period of stagnation, and of the despotism of Church doctrine, 
the supremacy of Dogma above all other branches of Theology, 
so that the historical interest was depressed. The freer 
development originated in the re-action which called forth a 


’ renovation of the Protestant life. In the Reformed Church 


Arminianism was particularly influential in this respect. To 
this school belonged Lz Ciexo of Amsterdam. Only in him 
the critical element was strongest, and his views of Christian 
truth were very defective. In the Lutheran Church the re- 
action proceeded not only as in the case of Le Clerc, from the 
province of Criticism, but from that of the Christian Life. Of 
the former Caxrxrus was the representative; of the latter 
SPENER, who with his school, laboured from a practical stand- 
point for the emancipation of the Christian Spirit, and the free 
exhibition of the Christian Life. They made the distinction 
more palpably felt between faith and Dogma, between differ- 
ences in dogmatic knowledge and in the religious life. Amidst 
this excitement, the first historical work on Dogmas made its 
appearance. ‘The ‘Impartial History of the Church and of 
Heretics,” by Gorrrriep Arnoxp of Giessen,* constituting an 
epoch by the freedom with which, unfettered by Church 
authority in doctrinal matters, he investigated the diversified 
phenomena of the Christian spirit. But though Arnold 
combated the one-sidedness that had hitherto prevailed, he fell 
into that of another kind; he showed a partiality for eccen- 
tricities, and was disposed to indulge in the fanciful. At first 
he encouraged a spirit of liberal inquiry respecting the history 
of sects ; but his peculiar prejudices injured his treatment of 
the subject. His merits were great for giving such an impulse 
to historical criticism, but his own criticism was biased. Since 
that time, historical Theology has gradually become more 
unshackled. The study of it received a fresh impulse from 
MosHem, who owes his reputation chiefly to his classical 
* Frankfurt, 1699, fol. 1729, 4to. Schaffh, 1740, 3 vols. fol. 
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work on the history of the Christian Church before Constantine 
the Great;* he introduced a more pragmatical treatment of 
History, and pointed out the necessity of connecting the 
History of Philosophy with that of Religion. But he did not 
undertake a separate treatise on the History of Dogmas as a 
special branch of study. Francis Watcn was the first 
person who suggested this. His ‘‘Scheme of a complete 
History of Heresies” (Entwurf einer vollstindigen Geschichte 
der Ketzereten), which contains much matter, is a preliminary 
work for the purpose. A new Epoch succeeded commenced by 
the great SemLER, who brought about a revolution in Theology, 
the effects of which have not yet ceased. He occupied himself © 
chiefly with the History of Dogmas, and carried out the 
thoughts which Walch had only suggested, in bis Introduction 
to BaumGarren’s “Investigations of theological controversies ” 
(Untersuchungen theologischer Streitigketten). His merit lies 
in stimulating the critical element, which marks the new, 
development of Theology, though it took in him a one-sided 
direction. As his criticism was not accompanied by the views 
of a positive theology, the product of the Christian conscious- 
ness, it wanted its proper aim, and pulled down without build- 
ing up. In his attacks on the Hierarchy he became unjust to 
many phenomena in the History of Christianity. To the 
existing one-sidedness he opposed another, a principle which 
made him fail in justice to many of the deeper Christian 
phenomena, as in the case of Augustine, and which did not: 
allow in the History of Dogmas an organic mode of treatment 
in which his whole theology was deficient. This destructive. 
tendency was developed still further in its pernicious effects.. 
It was followed by a season of decay in Theology, when the 
essence of Christianity was ignored, and it was looked upon as 
nothing better than a temporary garb for a so-called Religion 
of Reason. This gave rise to the outwardly pragmatic mode 
of treating Christianity. As there was a disposition to explain 
the phenomena of Dogma only from outward causes, oftentimes, 
nothing more was discerned in them than human ingenuity. 
and activity, instead of the peculiar aspect of Christian Truth 
that formed their basis. Hence, for example, the mistakes 


* Commentarii de reb. Christianor. ante Constant. M.: Helmst. 1753, 
4to. Translated by Vidal: London, 1818—35. Reprinted with the 
translation completed, by Dr. Murdock: New York, 1851. 
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- respecting Gnosticism. Not till this period was passed, could 
the study of the History of Dogmas flourish. Under the fresh 
impulse given to the Christian life, a new positive epoch suc- 
ceeded the critical, for the study of History, Philosophy, and 
the religious nature of Man, in which the History of Dogmas 
could be studied according to the principles of the develop- 
ment of Christianity in doctrine. Modern Science has pro- 
moted a successful mode of treating it, since a taste has been 
formed for the deeper contemplation of historical phenomena 
in general. The Intellectual has been examined in its relation 
to the Religious, Dogma in its relation to Faith ; the Chris- 
tian consciousness of every age has been separated from foreign 
elements ; the nature of the Christian Spirit at all periods and 
in all its stages has been investigated, in order to make his- 
torical contemplation independent of the present—and thus to 
gain the liberty of rising above the contrarieties of dogmatic 
development—and to find the right medium between aberra- 
tions in opposite directions. 





Dion. Prtavius, de theologicis dogmatibus: Par,.1644, 
sq. Antw. 1700, VI. fol. (Catholic).—Jo. Forpestus a 
' Corse, instructiones historico-theologice de doctrina christiana, 
etc.: Amst. 1645, Gen. 1692.—TitLEmont, Mémoires pour 
servir & Uhistoire ecclésiastique des 6 premiers siécles justifiés 
par les citations des auteurs originaux: Par. 16938, sq. 
XVI. 4to. (Catholic)—Cur. W. J. Watcu, Vollstdndige 
Historie der Ketzereien: Lpz. 1762. XI. 8vo.—J. S. 
BauMGARTEN, untersuchung theologischen Streitigkeiten u.s.w. 
herausgegeben, von J. S. SemieR: Halle, 1762— 64, III. 
4to.—Rosster, Biblioth. der Kirchenvater in Uebers. und 
Ausziigen: 1776, X. 8vo. 





Special Historical Works on Dogmas:—S. G. Lanar, 
Ausfiihrliche Geschichte der Dogmen: Lpz. 1796.—J. Cu. 
WounpgEmann, Geschichte der Christlichen Glaubenslehre von 
Athanasius bis Gregor. d. Gr. Th. 1. 2: Lpz. 1798, 99.—W. 
_ Méwscuzr, Handbuch der Christlichen Dogmengeschichte. 
_  ~Marburg, 1787-1809, 4 Bde. 3 Aufl. Von Bd. 1. 2. 
_ 1817, 18.—By the same Author, Lehrbuch der Christlichen 
Logmengeschichte. Marburg, 1812.—3, Aufl. mit: Belegen 
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Kassel, 1832, II. Kassel, 1834, herausgegeben v. HupreLp 
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Handbuch der dltesten Christlichen Dogmengeschichte aus dem 
Dinischen von Evers: 1 Thl. Gottingen, 1802.—J. Cu. W. 
Aveust1, Lehrbuch der Christlichen Dogmengeschichte : 
Lpz. 1805, 4 Aufl. 1835.—L. Brerrnotp, Handbuch der 
Dogmengeschichte, herausgegeben von ENGELHARDT: Erlangen, 
1822, 23, 2 Bde. —L. F. O. Bavumaarten - Crusius, 
Lehrbuch der Christlichen Dogmengeschichte: Jena, 1882, 
2 Bde. Compendium der Christlichen Dogmengeschichte : 
Lpz. I. 1840, IT. 1846, herausgeg. v. Hask.—Lentz, Gesch. 
der Christlichen Dogmen in Pragmatischer Entwicklung: 
Helmst. 1843,1 Thl. J.G.B.EncrxLuarpt, Dogmengeschichte: 
Neustadt, 1839, 2 Thl—K. Meier, Lehrbuch der Dogmen- 
geschichte fiir akadem. Vorlesungen: Giessen, 1839.—K. R. 
HacensacH, Lehrb. der Dogmengeschichte: Lpz. 1840, 47 
51, 2 Bde.—F. Cu. Baur, Lehrbuch der Christlichen Dog- 
mengeschichte: Stuttg. 1847. — H. Kier, Lehrbuch der 
Dogmengeschichte : Mainz. 1837, 88, 2 Bde. (Catholic.) 
Dogmengeschichtliche Tabellen von K. R. Hacensacu : 
Basel, 1828, 4.—K. VorzanpeEr, tabellarisch ibersichtliche 
Darstellung der Dogmengeschichte nach Neanders Dogmen- 
geschichtlichen Vorlesungen : Hamb. 1835, 37, 2 Thl. 
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THE APOLOGETIC PERIOD. 
THE GENERAL HISTORY OF DOGMAS. 


Tue study of the first period is of special importance in relation 
to questions that vitally affect our present Theology, since many 
of the most weighty problems, such as the reality of the life of 
Jesus and of the authenticity of several of the most important 
portions of the New Testament are connected with it. Chris- 
tianity entered a world that was foreign to its nature, where it 
had to acquire a certain form, and this form was in part 
dependent on existing tendencies. It was necessary first of 
all, to become conscious of what Christianity implied in 
contradistinction to the elements around; but the Christian 
element had also points of connexion with the existing order 
of things. We have, therefore, first of all, to consider Chris- 
tianity as it came in contact with the two leading tendencies 
of the religious spirit, Jupaism and Heatuentsm, and notice 
in reference to both the points of contrariety and of connexion. 
' On this relation is founded the apologetic character of this 
period. The great object of attention was the conflict against 
Judaism and Heathenism, and the preservation of the 
Christian faith in its purity from those re-actions which had 
insinuated themselves into the development of the Church. 
As to the relation of Judaism to Christianity, we might 
expect the points of union to be the most prominent, and 
those of contrariety to be less noticeable, for Christ is the end 
to which the whole earlier development of God’s kingdom in 
; ea 
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the Old Testament leads as a preparative economy. Hence 
He could say that the Law and the Prophets testified of Him, 
and that He came not to destroy but to fulfil, But precisely 
on this ground rested the possibility of an opposition. For 
the more important a standpoint is, as a preparative to some- 
thing higher, so much more easily will it assume an attitude 
of opposition, and forgetting its own transitory character will 
either overvalue itself as the highest, or attempt to bring 
down what is higher to the same level. Thus the subordinate 
standpoint of Judaism either appeared in open hostility to 
Christianity, or if it subordinated to itself the Christian spirit, 
endeavoured at the same time to confine it within Jewish 
limits and to that formal standpoint which was transitory, and 
destined to be abolished, To this formal standpoint belonged 
the legal element which ought to have excited a sense of the 
need of Redemption and led to Christ, but which either 
placed itself in hostility to the Gospel, or corrupted it by legal 
formalities. ‘The fact of a disunion between God and Man is 
assumed on the legal standpoint. On the other hand, the 
peculiarity of Christianity is Redemption, the consciousness of 
re-uniting the Divine and the Human. Now here an oppo- 
sition might also arise. And thus it came to pass that the 
first battle Christianity had to fight was against Judaism, 
notwithstanding their close affinity, in part outwardly and in 
part on account of the Jewish elements which became mixed 
up with Christianity. ate 
As to the relative position of Christianity and Heathenism, 
here certainly the antagonistic principle took the lead, and 
this circumstance presented an obstacle to a mingling of the 
two standpoints. Heathenism more readily than Judaism 
acknowledged the superiority of Christianity, and human 
nature showing itself more undisguised in it, the need of 
‘Redemption was more easily admitted; while Judaism offered 
a substitute with which men satisfied themselves. But to 
Heathenism belonged the Grecian Philosophy,* which embodied 
a religious consciousness and excited a much stronger influence 
than the popular religion on the development of Christianity. 


* Tennemann’s Manual of the History of Philosophy, Transl. by 
Johnson. London: H. G. Bohn, 1852. Part Ist, pp. 51— 194. 
_B. 4. Neander iiber d. Verh. hellenischen Ethik z. Christenthum in s. 
wissenschaft. Abhandlungen, herausg. v. J. Jacobi: Berl. 1851. 
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The philosophic Element so far resembled Judaism that it 
presented several points of connexion with Christianity ; for 
in the better philosophies the ethical consciousness was 
prominent, and their Monotheism formed a counterpoise 
against the superstition of Polytheism. Yet this rendered a 
concealment of the real antagonism more easy, and paved the 
way for a mingling of the philosophic and Christian standpoints, 
and thereby the unavoidable corruption of the latter. 

. As far as Christianity exhibits itself as a Divine Revelation, 
it involves a supernatural element, and purposes to transform 
human nature by a principle of divine life. On the other 
hand, it is designed to reconcile all contrarieties, and employs 
sanctified human nature and reason as a medium for reveal- 
ing its peculiar character. By the union of these two aspects 
Christianity stands opposed both to Heathenism and Judaism. 
Paul marks this opposition when he says (1 Cor. i. 22) that the 
Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom. 
Among the former there was indeed a supernatural direction, 
but only viewed as extornal, and the supernatural was merely 
presented as supernatural and not as appropriated by nature ; 
among the latter there was an all-absorbing activity of the 
Intellect, a striving by means of it to explain and construct 
everything. Among the former the sensuous in Religion 
predominated; divine manifestations were sensuously con- 
ceived ; among the latter there was a perverted passion for 
knowledge ; in the one a sensuous tendency of the feelings 
predominated ; in the other, a one-sided direction of the Intel- 
lect. On the one hand, men desired a succession of sensuous 
phenomena for the satisfaction of those sensuous cravings by 
which the religious life is enveloped; on the other hand, a 
religion was sought which would give new speculative conclu- 
sions. It was not communion with God and power to lead a 
holy life which men desired ; things which only the soul can 
understand and wish to experience, in its longings for the 
higher life. Thus Christianity was opposed on the one hand 
by a sensuous materialism, and on the other by a one-sided 
Spiritualism. Yet, when Paul ascribed one tendency to the 
Greeks, and another to the Jews, we must recollect that in 
that age, when religious and spiritual elements were so 
intermingled, these two were not always nicely separated from 
each other. Among the Jews we shall find the influence of a 
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Grecian element and the antagonism to Christianity which 
proceeded from it; and among the Greeks a Jewish-sensuous 
element. But, generally speaking, the religious standpoint 
of Judaism was distinguished by a vivid consciousness of 
estrangement from God, and of the disunion in human 
nature; Hellenism, on the contrary, was marked by the 
youthful life of Nature, in which a clear consciousness of this 
contrariety to God was not felt,—by a bringing down of the 
Divine to the Natural,—and by an idolizing of human nature. 
In relation to Judaism, Christianity. closed up the chasm 
between God and Man by Redemption; in relation to 
Hellenism, it made the disunion consciously felt, and then 
removed it by communicating a divine life to Humanity. To 
these contrarieties of the Jewish and Grecian spirit, must be 
added that of Orientalism, the tendency of the Indian and 
other natural Religions of the East. This element also had 
mixed itself with the Jewish and the Grecian in the Roman 
Empire. At its basis lay the conscious disunion in the form 
of grief and sadness for the limitations of human nature, and 
in vague aspirations after the Infinite and Absorption in God. 
So that in these three standpoints we have the three stages of 
Monotheism, Polytheism, and Pantheism, and corresponding 
to them—the Human separated from God—the Deification of 
Man—and the Absorption of Man. 

As Judaism became imbued with Oriental and Hellenic ele- 
ments, the same contrarieties were exhibited in it. Essmnism 
showed amixture of the mystic, Oriental elements with Judaism, 


though some writers would account for it by the influence of — 


the Alexandrine Hellenic philosophy. 

Alexandria the medium of communication between the East 
and the West was the focus of the most varied kinds of culture. 
We recognise in these effects of the career of Alexander the 
Great, how the great revolutions of the world are made to 
subserve the highest object of God towards the human race. 
The junction of the Hast and West helped to prepare the 
entrance of Christianity into the world. In Alexandria and 
the adjacent country as far as Libya a million Jews dwelt, who 
had been attracted thither by the favour of the Ptolemies. The 
circumstances in which they here found themselves must have 
given a peculiar character to their development. They could 
no longer retain that harsh, exclusive character which rejected 
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all foreign culture. Transported into the midst of Hellenic 


culture, they could not resist its influence, and unavoidably 
became more susceptible of foreign impressions, ‘They per- 
ceived, indeed, that their Religion and its records were ridi- 
culed by the Greeks, partly on account of the antagonism 
between the Hellenic and Jewish spirit, partly on account of 
the unacquaintedness of the Greeks with the language and 
manners of the Jewish people; but not only did their national 
Theism maintain its. power in this position so that the Jews on 
the whole, instead of swerving from their faith, only learnt to 
set a higher value upon it when contrasted with Hellenic 
Mythology and Egyptian Fetichism, but they became inspired 
with a zeal to vindicate their Religion and Sacred Records 
against the Greeks, and to lead the educated among them to 
treat Judaism with respect. Thus they were obliged to occupy 
the standpoint of Grecian culture, in order to prove that what 
it regarded as the Highest, was contained in the Old Testament, 
and that what Philosophy possessed of higher Truth, was bor- 
rowed thence. Such efforts led them better to understand the 
import of their religious faith in relation to the development 
of Mankind, to go beyond the merely Empirical, and to recog- 
nise it in connexion with the ideas which were to be embodied 
by it. It cannot be denied that this really took place; but 
the danger was connected with it, of permitting too great an 
influence to the foreign standpoint of Hellenism to which the 
Old Testament and its Religion were to be rendered accept- 
able. Yet even apart from the apologetic interest, the Spirit 
of Grecian culture exercised a great influence over the learned 
Jews. In Alexandria the philosophic interest in connexion 
with the literary, was dominant. The educated Greeks 
spiritualized their old Religion by their Philosophy. In 
Alexandria the Platonic Philosophy prevailed, which was 
marked by the greatest susceptibility in regard to the religious 
wants of mankind. By means of it, the world-renowned 
influence of Socrates had often revived the religious con- 
sciousness, in times of Unbelief, Indifference, and Scepticism. 
Often this influence acted as the forerunner of Christianity, 
and formed the means of transition from Unbelief to the 
Christian Faith. And at that time it was the religious 
element of Platonism which attracted the Alexandrian Jews, 
and occasioned their forming a peculiar religious philosophy 
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by blending it with Judaism, as the learned Greeks had com- 
bined Platonism with the popular Religion. If Judaism owing 
to its Theism was peculiarly fitted for such an amalgamation, 
on the other hand it offered more resistance to the Platonic 
element than the Hellenic Religion. For Judaism was a 
strictly historical Religion, founded on faith in a personal 
God who had revealed himself in an historical relation to a 
chosen people. It was based on the tradition of this fact. 
Platonism, on the contrary, promoted the prevailing tendency 
to ideas in Religion, a religious Idealism. Hence these 
Alexandrian Jews, as appears in their chief representative, 
Philo,* were misled to put the 0y of Platonism in the place 
of the Old Testament Jehovah. ‘They regarded the com- 
munication of the higher general ideas in Religion as the 
highest aim of Revelation. They looked upon the Historical 
portion of Scripture only as the envelope, and intended only 
to rouse the religious consciousness ; in every part of it they 
found the clothing of general philosophical ideas, as, for 
example, the historical personages of the Old Testament were 
the representatives of general spiritual tendencies, and to point 
this out they held to be the office of an Expositor. Hence 
they neither studied the original text of the Old Testament 
nor its peculiar spirit, but confined themselves to the Septua- 
gint Version, the very obscurity of which made it easier to 
foist into it their ideas of religious Philosophy. Guided by 
Platonism they set out from the right point of view, to wit, 
that the divine in its Revelation can be known only by means 
of the divine in man that is allied to it, Where the latter is 
not developed, the Spirit of Holy Writ cannot be understood. 
These maxims they opposed to a coarse sensuous mode of 
religious thought, that rabbinical exegesis which made anthro- 
pomorphic representations of divine things; but then again 
they were not able to connect the letter with the spirit of 
Scripture, but introduced a foreign spirit with a fanciful, 
subjective arbitrariness. Thus they obtained two different 


* Opp. Par. 1640. Francof. 1691, fol. Taom. Manan: Lond. 1742, 
2+. fol. The edition by E. Ricuter: Lips. 1828—30, 8 vols. 8vo., con- 
tains the writings lately discovered by A. Mai and J. B. Aucher. 
Besides the works already mentioned by GmRorER and Daung, see 
C. G. L. GrossMAnN, Questiones Philonex: Lips. 1829, 4to. CREuUzER 

‘in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit, 1832, 1. DAs in the same work, 1833. 
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standpoints in their contemplation of the Old Testament 
records. The ideal mode was reckoned the highest, where it 
was’ the prime object to find again in the Old Testament the 
general religious ideas of speculation; but they acknowledged 
a special divine wisdom in this, that these higher ideas of 
which not all men were capable, wore the garb of the Letter, 
which at least might call forth a certain moral culture. The 
Hellenic Mythology was injurious to morality; the Old Testa- 
ment, on the contrary, was advantageous for all even for those 
who remained on the lower standpoint. This contrast of an 
allegorical and a literal view held by the Alexandrians was 
connected with one more general in the contemplation of 
Religion. On the higher stage of Ideas, men were raised to 
the pure Intuition of Truth; on the lower, they must be 
satisfied with what was merely outward. In the former 
position, man knows God as he is; he moves according to 
Philo, in the highest philosophical abstraction—beholds God 
by a mystic absorption which leaves behind everything anthro- 
popathic, so that nothing is left for contemplation but the 
purely simple which has no definable qualities, an abstract 
idea of. perfection with which the exuberance of the feelings 
seeks to unite itself. On the other standpoint God is recog- 
nised in his revelation, in his condescension, which is necessary 
for common men in order to lead them by degrees to the end 
of their religious development. This lower stage bears the 
same relation to the ideal as the body to the spirit. In the 
one there is an sicuvdgwaiZev, a humanized religious knowledge, 
in the other a dis-humanized; here, we have the positive 
symbolic, there the negative. Thus the contrast of an 
exoteric and esoteric religious knowledge, originally foreign to 
Judaism, was introduced. The latter (the esoteric) according 
to Philo characterizes the peculiar children of God—the viol 
rod dvrog: it corresponds to the destiny of the theocratic 
nation, of men altogether devoted to the contemplation of 
divine things who are exalted above all Revelation to immediate 
contact with the simple essence of God, the dv. On the 
exoteric standpoint were to be found the vio? rod Adyou, who 
knew God only outwardly in his acts. In general, the 
Alexandrians were not disposed to nullify the historical sense 
of Holy Writ, but only to place it on a subordinate standpoint ; 
yet, in. passages which they could not harmonize with their 
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philosophic ideas, they did not scruple to drop the historical 
sense altogether. In this respect Philo agrees with the 
mythical theory of modern times, for now such a procedure is 
called the mythical method; yet Philo reached it from prin- 
ciples diametrically opposite, namely from a Supranaturalism 
carried in the doctrine of Inspiration to an extravagant length. 
The Holy Spirit, he supposed, had designedly impelled by his 
inspiration the Sacred Writers to say what was historically 
false, and had only an ideal truth, in order to instigate the 
susceptible not to content themselves with the letter, but to 
seek for the ideal truth. Hence Philo calls such passages of 
Holy Writ sgooxdumarn or oxdvdara. Yet all the Jews did 
not keep within the same limits of reverence for the religion 
of their Fathers—which was possible in this co-existence of 
various stages of development, but from the same premises 
many inferred that the Letter was nothing to those who had 
attained to a knowledge of the Idea. If the Sabbath was 
only a symbol of the consecrated rest of the Spirit, and Cir- 
cumcision a symbol of purification from all uncleanness, those 
who recognised these truths need not trouble themselves about 
the external observances. This ultra-idealism which came 
into collision with external Judaism is controverted by Philo 
in his remarkable tract, De migratione Abrahami. Addressing 
its abettors he says, ‘“‘ You might have reason on your side if 
we were souls without bodies ; but as it is, we need the Letter 
as well as the Idea. We must also seek .to retain the good 
reputation of piety among the people.” This Alexandrian 
religious Philosophy was of great importance in the subsequent 
History of Dogmas. It made the rigid Jewish Spirit more 
susceptible of Christianity, though on the other hand, its 
one-sided contemplative intellectualism was likely to suppress 
the deeper wants of the Soul. Christianity was adulterated 
by amalgamation with it, especially as it re-introduced the 
aristocratic distinction of the higher knowledge in contrast to 
the symbolic popular faith which Christianity had abolished. 
A kind of Gnosis in opposition to the limited sensuous stand- 
point was formed, which even in the Apostolic Age made its 
way into the Church. After Christianity, at the earliest 
period had combated the contracted Jewish view which would 
not recognise in Christianity a new creation, there was formed 
out of the elements of Judaism which were partly allied to 
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Essenism, partly to the Alexandrian religious Philosophy, an 
ascetic Theosophy which aimed at something higher than the 
common standpoint of Christianity. It has indeed been 
asserted that the germ of this tendency cannot be detected 
before the appearance of the Gnosis so called in a narrower 
sense in the second century. Hence in modern times Dr. 
Baur has raised doubts on the genuineness of several of the 
shorter Pauline Epistles in which reference to it are found, 
as for instance in the Epistle to the Colossians. But on the 
other hand the sudden appearance of the Gnostic sects in the 
second century cannot be accounted for, if they had not been 
preceded by such analogous tendencies. An appeal has been 
made to Hegesippus* who asserts the purity of the Church so 
long as it was under the guidance of the Apostles. Yet too 
much importance is attached to Hegesippus, for he is too 
uncritical, and had an interest in ascribing to these sects a 
post-apostolic origin. It was in the latter part of Paul’s life 
that these contrarieties became visible. Then followed the 
reconciling labours of John, which were of great importance 
for the maintenance of Christian unity. Yet when these 
obnoxious tendencies had once germinated, they could not be 
wholly repressed, That spiritualistic tendency in the Jewish 
Theology which was opposed to the sensuous Judaism neces- 
sarily found fresh aliment as soon as Christianity spread 
among the Heathen. After John’s death no powerful spirit 
like his stood at the head, no man of apostolic authority who 
might have controlled opposing views, and they now burst forth 
without restraint. Thus in the post-apostolic age we may 
discern the influence of Jewish elements: 1st. In Ebionitism 
strictly so called ; the Judaizing tendency which would not allow 
Christianity to be free from Judaism and regarded it only as a 
complement of Judaism, which without any high view of the 
Messiahship of Christ had also very contracted notions of his 
Person.t 2nd. This influence was also perceptible where Christi- 


* Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iv. 22. . 
+ Justin. Mart.. dial. c, Tryph. § 46 (p. 264), sq. 88(p. 315). Tren. 
adv. her. i. 26. Origen, c. Cels. II. 1, cf. in Matt. t.16.12.¢. Cels. 
5, 61,65. In gt % eh ah ee in Joann. t. 2. 6. 
Euseb. H. E. iii. 27. iphan. heres, 29, 30. Hieronym. (especially 
in his Commentary on Teaiah), See Neander’s Church ‘History ii, 482 
(Bohn’s edition), The so-called Clementine Homilies with the Epistles 
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anity, on the whole, was received in its purity : there was still a 
mixture of a strong sensuous anthropopathic element. This 
appeared especially in the representations that were given of 
the kingdom of God—the idea of which was not framed in 
accordance with the spiritual character of Christianity but in 
sensuous images; as in the extravagant expectations of the 
happiness of the Millennium, which were propagated by Papias 
of Hieropolis.* 8rd. In opposition to such corruption of the 
Christian consciousness, a one-sided idealistic tendency made 
itself felt. A preponderance of speculation counteracted the 
excess of feeling and the sensuous element. Christianity 
attracted men from opposite poles—according as the intellect, 
the feelings, the love of speculation, or sensuous conceptions 
predominated. While from these various standpoints Chris- 
tianity was subjected to impure mixtures of opposite kinds ; 
it had at least this salutary result, that no single one obtained 
an exclusive preponderance. 

Gnosis. ‘The terms yvaHois, yyworimds, point out the pecu- 
liarity of this tendency: that its abetters boasted of possessing 
a higher knowledge in distinction from the common popular 
faith of the Church—an esoteric religious knowledge as dis- 
tinguished from the exoteric.t There were men of a specula- 
tive and poetic turn, full of forebodings, excited by the 


prefixed in Cotelerius, Patres Apost. 1, with the lately found additions, 
Clementis Romani que feruntur Homilies XX. nune primum integra: 
ed. A. R. M. Dressel: Gott. 1853. The Recognitiones Clem. Rom. 
The ’Ez.roun.—Gieseler, v. d. Nazardern u. Ebionten, Winer’s Zeitschr. 
fur wissenschaft. Theol. 1827, 2. By the same, d. Evangei. der Juden- 
christen. Beitriig. 3 Einl. in d. bibl. Schriften: Halle, 1832, I. 268. 
Schneckenburger, iib. e. tibersehenen Punkt in d. Lehre der Ebionit; 
Tub. Zeitschrift, 1830, 1. F. Ch. Baur, der Christuspartie in Corinth 
u. der Apost. Petrus in Rom.: Tub. Zeitschr. 1831. 4. vgl. 1836, 3, 1838, 
8. d. christ. Gnosis. s. 300. A. Schliemann d. Clementinen u. der 
Schwegler, das nachapostolische Zeitalter. I.: Tub. 1846. A. Hilgen- 
feld, der clementinischen Homilien u. Recognitionen nach ihr. Urspr. 
u. Inhalt dargestellt : Jen. 1848. G. Uhlhorn, die Homilien u. Recog- 
nitionem der Clemens Romanus nach ihrem Urspr. u. Inhalt dar- 
gestellt : Gottg. 1854, 

* Aoyiwy cuptaniy ténynorc, 5 Bb. frag. Routh Relig. sacr. I. Euseb. 
H. E. iii, 36, 39. . oh 

+ Irenzeus ady. heres. lib. v.. Hippolytus, é\eyyoc card rracwy 
aipecéwy, libb, x. (wants ii. and iii.), under the title of, Origenis 
gtooopodpeva, ed. Miller: Oxon. 1851... L. Duncker et F. G. Schnei- 
‘dewin: Gotting. 1856. Tertullian. Clemens Alex. Origenes. Epipha- 
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aspirations of that eventful period, unsatisfied by the philo- 
sophical systems in vogue, and by the Asiatic religions, un- 
satisfied even by Judaism. The consciousness of the disunion 
in human nature was developed in them, and theoretically 
they perceived the need of Redemption. They felt that 
Christianity afforded them solutions of the great enigma of the 
World beyond any other Religion; and they recognised the 
great world-wide fact of Redemption in Christ. But they 
were hampered by their sensuous conceptions; they wanted to 
blend their former speculations with Christianity and could 
not unreservedly surrender themselves to it. Thus a mixture 
of various elements was formed, such as peculiarly belonged to 
that age, and could only take place again if Christianity should 
powerfully take hold of the life of those Orientals who already 
possess a peculiar mental culture, ‘and if the culture of the 
West be added to their own, and both combined should seek 
in their own peculiar manner to embrace Christianity. We 
find an analogy in the attempt of a modern Brahmin who has 
endeavoured to amalgamate the ancient doctrines of the Vedas 
with Christianity by recasting both. Dr. Baur, in his work on 
the Christian Gnosis has combated this view, because it treats 
Gnosis as something too indefinite; but it is evident from 
what has been already said, that Gnosis must be in its very 
nature indefinite—a mixture of heterogeneous elements; and 


nius adv. heres. Theodoret. fabb. heret. Plotinus. rpd¢ rove yywort- 
xov¢, Ennead. ii. lib, 9 ed. G. H. Heigl.: Ratisb. 1832. Vgl. Recens, 
v. Creuzer Stud, Crit. 1834, 2. Neander iib. d. welthistor. Bedentung 
des Buches des Plotin. geg..d. Gnost. in s. Wissenschaftlichen 
Abhandl. s. 22. Massuet, dissertat. praeviae zu s. des Iren. J. Beausobre 
histoire critique de Manichée et du Manichéisme. Mosheim, de reb. 
Christian. ante Const, Magn. p. 333: Minter, tb. d. Kirch. Alter- 
thiimer der Gnostika.: Ausb. 1790. E. A. Lewald, de doctrina gnostica : 
Heidelb. 1818. Neander Genet. Entw. der vornehmsten gnost. 
Systeme : Berl. 1818 (Recens. v. Gieseler, Hallisch. Allg.: Littvzeit, 
1823, p. 825). Neander’s Church History, ii, 1—41. J. Matter, histoire 
critique der gnosticisme, 2 t. 1128, ed. 2. 1843, ubs. v.: Dorner, 1833, 
J. J. Schmidt, ib. d. Verwandtsch. d. gnost. Lehren mit d. Religions- 
temen des Orients, 1828. Méhler, Urspr. des Gnostizism: Tub. 
1831. FF. Ch. Baur, die Chr. Gnosis oder Religionsphilosophie in 
ihrer geschichtl. Entw.: Tub. 1835, Stud, Krit. 1837, 3.. H. Ritter, 
Geschichte der Philosoph. B. v. (I. christ. Philos.) H. Rossell, theol. 
Schriften : Berl. 1837, s. 179. Jacobi. in Herzog’s Realencycloped. B. 
5. Art. Gnosis-Die Kirchengesch. von Gieseler I. 179. Hase. s. 90. 
Niedner. s. 217. ay 
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we should do violence to Gnosis as an historical phenomenon, 
if, instead of an indefinite form, we gave it asharp and defined 
one agreeably to modern notions. Baur regards Gnosis as a 
Philosophy of Religion, resting on an historical foundation 
from a comparison of religions with one another. But such 
conscious reflection was very foreign to the Gnostics. What 
is called Philosophy in the West is not to be found among 
them, but a predominant Oriental element; hence rather an 
unconscious representation of the Fancy, than a conscious 
development of the Intellect, a mixture of the religious, the 
poetical, and the philosophical. The Gnostics, very far from 
constructing a philosophy of religion with design and con- 
sciousness from a comparison of the three Religions, were 
actuated rather by an immediate object in view. The same 
questions which held an important place in the old theosophic 
systems of the East, and at that time more generally occupied 
men’s thoughts, were also the object of their speculation. 
How is the World derived from God? How can an imperfect 
world proceed from a perfect God? Whence came the finite ? 
Whence came Evil, and Matter which cannot be traced to God 
asa Spirit? For the solution of these Problems they made 
use of what the existing systems of Religion presented to 
them, and thus were led to compare Christianity with other 
Religions. Méhler the Catholic scholar takes quite a different 
view of Gnosis, and thinks it must have had a purely practical 
origin. Christianity had operated powerfully on the Gnostics ; 
but the consciousness of sin which it called forth, gained in 
them a one-sided preponderance, so that they traced Nature 
itself to an evil principle, and in this manner reached their 
Dualism. Mohler availed himself of this representation, to 
compare the Reformers with the Gnostics; but in the Gnostics 
the practical interest was subordinate, and the speculative was 
predominant. The explanation of their Dualism is also 
erroneous. It cannot be traced to Christianity, but to the 
leading tendency of their speculative System, the standpoint 
from which they viewed Christianity. Christianity, indeed, 
exerted an influence upon them, and, in fact, a powerful one, 
but by this means their Dualism rather assumed a milder 
form. Only so far this Dualism may be said to have a prac- 
tical foundation as its speculative tendency found a point of 
connexion in that feeling of disunion which was the key-note 
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of the age. This circumstance accounts for the power which 
Dualism was able to gain, but implies also a craving for 
Redemption, which opened the approach to Christianity. What 
Mohler asserts, that the chief Interest was a practical one is 
quite true of one Gnostic—we mean Marcton, who stands 
out distinct from all other Gnostics, and whose System was 
formed quite differently. Gnosticism is rather to be considered 
as a re-action of the standpoint of the ancient world within the 
pale of Christianity. When Christianity formed an indepen- 
dent religious consciousness on the basis of a religious life 
common to all without regard to difference of mental culture, 
the Gnostics again mingled Religion and Speculation, and 
would fain have derived the doctrines of Religion from a 
speculative Theosophy. Hence, Religion could not be the 
concern of all men in the same way. The mass of mankind 
noust be satisfied with an inferior knowledge of Religion; it 
was granted to the Gnostics alone to attain to a knowledge of 
the Supreme God, while others did not rise above the limits of 
the Finite, the Demiurgos and his Creation. Thus the 
distinction was formed of the aveuuerimo, and the ~ursmos. 
The avevuarixo? possessed the religion of knowledge, or of 
contemplation, which needed no outward supports ; the uyixoi 
found themselves only on the standpoint of a faith of outward 
authority. The former were filled with pure love to God; 
the latter had a religion of fear and hope. In this way the 
Gnostics brought in again the Aristocraticism of Heathenism. 
The multitude were destined to remain enthralled in a mixture 
of truth and error, and to be ruled by the privileged class. 
Had Gnosticism gained the ascendancy, the peculiar feature 
of Christianity would have been lost; an esoteric religious 
doctrine would have been introduced along with a mythical 
popular religion. The Church would have been broken up 
into a multiplicity of speculative schools, and the Christian 
doctrine would have been distorted by phantasms. Re-action 
against the peculiar principle of Christianity, and the dis- 
ruption of the Unity it effected, formed a characteristic of 
Gnosticism. But this involves a contrast between the religion 
of Knowledge and the religion of Feeling, Christianity 
restored the harmony between Heaven and Earth; the 
Gnostics again brought in the opposition between the heaven 
of God’s people and this world of the Demiurgos; hence also 
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the opposition between a life of contemplation by which alone 
Man could rise to the Most High—and the life of practical 
activity which belongs to the kingdom of the Demiurgos; 
while Christianity, by virtue of the Unity to which we have 
referred, produced also the Unity of the Theoretical and the 
Practical, of knowledge and of action. The contrariety of 
Gnosticism and Christianity had also other consequences in 
the doctrine of Christ and Redemption. It is evident, how 
destructive Gnosticism might have been to Christianity; but 
it must also be recollected, that a certain portion of truth lay 
at the foundation of its sounder and more moderate elements. 
The Gnostics felt that in Christianity lay the germ of a higher 
knowledge, which they found developed nowhere else; only 
they chose an erroneous method of attaining the object thus 
placed before them. The great importance of Christianity in 
the World’s History floated before their minds, and we find 
that many of the better sort among them indulged in many 
anticipations of the future development of Christian truth ; 
yet everything was, as yet, in a chaotic state. No phenomenon 
ever produced so great an effect in the development of Dogmas 
as Gnosticism. The relation borne to it, determined the 
various spiritual tendencies in the doctrines of the Gospel, and 
the development of Christian dogmas. In combating with it, 
the unity established by Christianity was more clearly per- 
ceived —the peculiar nature of Christianity in distinction from 
the ancient standpoints was more distinctly brought out. So 
that we see, when, at this period the two opposing tendencies 
of an uncultivated Sensuousness, and of a too refined Spiritual- 
ism, sought to divide Christianity—the opposition necessarily 
served to bring out more distinctly the real features of Chris- 
tian truth; a remarkable example of the victorious develop- 
ment of Christianity in conflict with its opponents. 

Gnosticism operated in a two-fold manner on the develop- 
ment of the dogmatic Spirit, either in the way of repulsion 
or attraction. In the former case, a tendency was called into 
action to preserve the peculiarities of Christianity against 
Gnosticism; it wore a polemic aspect and would keep no 
terms with the enemy. But another tendency, though disposed 
to maintain Christianity against the Gnostics, acknowledged 
a truth lying at the foundation of their system, a real 
spiritual want which demanded a deeper organic knowledge of 
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Christianity in the mutual relation of its doctrines. It 
endeavoured to satisfy the want which had given birth to 
Gnosticism by a Gnosis of its own, built on the ground of the 
wioris and animated by a Christian spirit. It is evident that 
these two tendencies were exposed to different dangers. That 
which repelled Gnosticism might lead to one-sidedness and 
to condemning the true with the false; it was disinclined to 
scientific culture generally, from a dread of its adulterating 
Christianity. The other standpoint was liable to the error of 
yielding too much to Gnosticism, and, while wishing to 
appropriate the foreign elements of culture, of submitting 
unconsciously to be governed by it. Neither error could 
altogether be avoided, and thus we have on the one hand an 
Antignostic tendency which partook of a Jewish element, and 
was injurious to the scientific spirit, and on the other hand a 
tendency allied to Gnosis which was not suited to the sim- 
plicity of the Christian faith. 

Analogous to these opposing tendencies was another more 
important at this period, founded on the great difference of 
national peculiarities. 

The difference of national character in the Romans 
and Greeks was most striking. In the former there was a 
rigid-adherence to tradition, a peculiarly practical character ; 
the latter had greater mobility and a more scientific genius. 
In the former a one-sided Traditionalism prevailed; in 
the other an excess of the dialectic over the religious element, 


and alove of innovation. The generation immediately suc- ( 
ceeding the Apostles contained, indeed, men who faithfully | 


propagated the Apostolic Tradition, but there was a lack of 
eminent persons with sufficient mental power to elaborate what 
had been handed down to them. Here we have the most 
striking contrast between this age and the apostolic. Certainly 
the teachers of a later age are not to be compared with the 
Apostles, who were imbued with the classical originality of 
the Christian spirit; but yet the generation succeeding the 
Apostles stand far below the teachers of the second century, 
for in that period we observe a marked peculiarity in the 
treatment of Christian doctrine. If we turn to the consi- 
deration of particular Churches grouped according to their 
nationality, we shall notice in Lesser Asia the influence of 
John’s spirit. Here were men of simple piety, worthy scholars 
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of this Apostle, but not capable of developing the peculiarities 
of his spirit. The characteristic of this school was a faithful 
adherence to the historical faith, in accordance with the 
counteraction made by the Gospel and Epistles of John to the 
arbitrary speculation that was beginning to show itself. Thus,- 
when the Gnostic sects from Syria and Alexandria spread into 
- Lesser Asia, a practical and antagonistic tendency was formed 
there by the school of John. A peculiar, fantastic, and mystical 
spirit developed itself in Phrygia, the inhabitants of which 
country were notorious for their fondness for the marvellous, 
and where the mysterious rites of Cybele originated. We 
observe the influence of this Spirit even in the Judaizing 
sect at Colossee, and in a fondness for an enthusiastic Millen- 
narianism. To this country Papras belonged, and from it 
about the middle of the second century proceeded Montanism. 
In the view we take of it, we are at issue with the School of 
Baur on two points. They maintain, forsooth, that Montanus 
is not to be regarded as an historical personage, but only as a 
mythical designation of a wide-spread religious mental 
tendency derived from Ebionitism. Now we grant that the 
personality of Montanus is not a matter of such importance as 
the tendency that proceeded from him, and that minds of a 
higher order, as for example Trrrurxtan, influenced it more 
deeply. But the denial of his existence is a gratuitous 
assertion. Although he was an uneducated man yet his 
exertions could give an impulse to an influential tendency, for 
which there had been a preparation in the course of the 
development of Christianity. But the attempt to deduce it 
from Ebionitism depends on an indistinct notion of the real 
nature of Ebionitism. We must distinguish between the 
intermixture of a Jewish Element which was intruded on 
Christianity from without, and a kindred element which was 
formed within its pale. The latter we shall recognise in Mon- 
tanism, but at the same time the impulse of what was peculiarly 
Christian will be conspicuous in many points. Rightly to 
understand this phenomenon, we must take into consideration 
that it stands on the boundary line between two stages of the 
development of Christianity. In such periods of transition 
tendencies readily appear which are disposed to retain perma- 
nently what was true in reference to earlier stages of develop- 
ment, but to these only. Christianity presupposes the disunion 
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in human nature between the divine and the natural. When 
it entered the world it was obliged at first to present ‘the super- 
natural in antagonism to the natural; the divine made itself 
felt as the principle by which the nature alienated from God 
must be transformed ; and the divine productiveness showed 
itself in the immediate operations of the Spirit ; such was the 
character of the Apostolic Age. This state of things, however, 
was not to last always; but was to lead to the entrance of the 
divine into the human process of development, and reason 
itself was henceforth to serve as an organ of the divine Spirit. 
In this new stage, Christianity appropriated more of the 
instrumental agency of the human mind. But Montanism 
strove to make the preceding stage the model for all future 
ages, and hence acquired the character of a one-sided rigid 
Supernaturalism. Scorning the appropriation of Reason by 
Christianity, it ever laid the greatest stress on the supernatural 
Element in its immediate operation. And in this way what 
was truth in the Apostolic Age became changed into a falsity. 
Thus Montanism formed the antipodes of Gnosticism, which 
in an erroneous manner united the existing powers of the 
human mind to Christianity. Montanism, on the contrary, 
in order to keep Christianity free from arbitrary speculation, 
aimed at guiding its development only by means of super- 
natural revelations. According to it, the Theocracy was to be 
developed not from within but from without by the supernatural 
inspiration of a new succession of Prophets. If one tendency 
unspiritualized the Theocracy by mingling the Old and New 
Testament Economies and attempting to introduce into the 
Church a Priesthood on the Old Testament model ; Montanism 
on the contrary put forward an Old Testament order of 
Prophets, on whom the continuance of the Church was made 
to depend. Montanism arrives at the same result as 
Rationalism, since both maintain the false notion of the 
perfectibility of Christianity from without. For since Monta- 
nism placed Reason in constant opposition to the Supernatural, 
it could not understand that anything requisite for the 
development of Christianity was contained in the principles of 
truth announced by the Apostles. Montanism held new 
Revelations to be necessary, because Reason was not capable 
of developing, even from Christian principles, what was 


_ requisite for spiritual improvement. Montanism had, especially 
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in this point, an affinity to Irvingism. Hence we may under- 
stand how it is that Turerscu in his lectures on Catholicism 
and Protestantism, while in the process of development during 
this age he unfairly sees on one side only Truth, and on the 
other only error,—ascribes more merit than it deserves to 
Montanism which yet was disowned by the Church. 

There was a communication opened between the Churches 
of Lesser Asia and those of the West by means of the 
teachers who came from the former to Gaul. Of these 
Irenxus* was the most distinguished, who in his youth had 
been trained by those overseers of the Church who were of 
the school of the Apostle John. And indeed we recognise in 
him that inward practical element which is characteristic of 
John, though not without a mixture of a sensuous mode of 
conception. He represents the practical Christian spirit which 
took an Antignostic direction, though with greater moderation 
than Montanism. So he appears in his principal work, 
“The refutation of the false Gnosis.”"f Owing to the 
obscurity of the Latin Version, this work has been little 
circulated and read. Semler has availed himself of this, to 
cast suspicions on its genuineness, but his hypercritical 
opinion is amply refuted both on external and internal grounds. 
The work is all of a piece, and bears marks of the historic 
personality of Ireneus. The ability 1s remarkable with 
which he sets forth what is peculiar Christian in opposition 
to the Gnosis,—nor less so his moderation and purity in 
maintaining the realistic substance of Christianity, and in 


* Bishop of Lyons, a.pD. 177—202. Opp. ed. Grabe: Oxon. 1702. 
Massuet: Par. 1710: Venet. 1734. 47, fol. Stieren, 1853. 8vo. Frag- 
menta anecdota ed. Pfaff, 1715. Two new fragments (the first in a 
double form, and less authentic) in the Spicilegium Solesmense ed. 
Pitra : Par. 1851, pp. 1—7. Euseb. H. E. v. 4, v. 5, 24, 26. Dodwell, 
dissertation. in Ireneum: Oxon. 1689; Massuet, dissertat. praviee in 
libr. Iren. Both of these are in Stieren, in the Apparatus. Stieren, 
de Irenzi adv. her. operis fontib. indole, doctrina et dignitate : Gott. 
1836. 4to. Mdbler, Patrologie, p. 330. L. Duncker, Des h. Irenzus 
Christologie im Zusammh. mit dessen theol. u. anthropol. Grundlehren : 
Gottg. 1843. 

+ 2dreyxo¢ Kwai dvarpor) rig Wevdwvipov yvwaewe, lib. v. Only 
complete in the Latin translation. Semler doubts its authenticity in 
his treatise De cavenda molesta sedulitate sacra, 1772. Compare the 
vindication by C. G. F. Walch, authentia libror. Iren. adv. her. Nov. 
Comment. Societ. Gottg, hist. et philog. v. 1. : 
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rejecting the fanciful and arbitrary speculation which Gnosti- 
cism mingled with its doctrines. We only remark as some- 
what fanciful his adherence to the notion of a sensuous 
Millenarianism. As on the one hand he evinces his zeal for 
what is essentially Christian, so he shows his Christian modera- 
tion on less important points ; hence in the controversy respect- 
ing Easter he came forward as an opponent to Roman arrogance. 

[Hippotyrus whom Photius, on good grounds, states to have 
been a scholar of Irenseus, certainly resembled him in mental 
constitution, was simple, moderate, and practical, and though 
less gifted, was fonder of philosophical ideas. The account 
given by Gelasius, bishop of Rome, that he was bishop in 
Arabia, arose from a misunderstanding of a passage in 
Ruffinus’s translation of Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. IV., 20). 
No doubt he belonged to Rome or its immediate vicinity. A 
Chronicler of the year 354 represents him as in Rome, for 
he says that he was exiled to Sardinia with the bishop 
Pontianus, a.D. 235, and calls him a Presbyter. That he died 
there, this author does not say. An early tradition reports 
that a person named Hippolytus suffered martyrdom at Rome, 
and there was a chapel dedicated to him near Rome which 
Prupentius had seen. In his eleventh hymn zegi orspaviiy 
he describes the death of the Presbyter Hippolytus, which 
he removes to Portus. The description is legendary and 
taken from a painting in the Chapel. But the statement 
that he was a Novatianist, bears the stamp of historical truth, 
and the addition to it is not impossible that in the prospect of 
death he exhorted his friends to return to the Catholic Church. 
In the year 1551, on the site of the Chapel a statue was found, — 
by some attributed to the third or fourth century, by others to 
the fifth or sixth, which represents Hippolytus sitting in the 
Cathedra, on which is engraven a catalogue of his writings and 
of the Kaster Cyclus as computed by him, For understanding 
his life it is of the greatest importance to decide whether the 
work published by E. Miller, in 1851, was his composition. 
That it did not proceed from Origen, as Miller assumed, is 
clearly evident from comparing the ideas and style with 
Origen’s known works; and indeed this hypothesis is almost 
entirely given up. In support of its being written by 
Hippolytus we may mention, that the writer in the tenth 
book describes himself as also the author of a treatise wepl ris rod 
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rowvrbs oucias which is found in the catalogue on the Cathedra. 
Moreover, in this work the writer shows that he was at variance 
with the Catholics at Rome, and connected with a church party 
which was evidently identical with that of Novatian. Nor must it 
be passed over, that the author possesses the astronomical know- 
ledge which we should expect in one capable of computing the 
Easter Cyclus ; and there is a deference paid to Irenseus, which 
well agrees with the fact that Photius, following the notice of 
another work attributed to Hippolytus, speaks of Irenzeus as 
his teacher. ‘The existence of this other small polemic work, so 
far confirms the composition of the éAeyyog by Hippolytus, 
that in the introduction of the latter, reference is made to a 
smaller piece on the same subject which the author had 
written at an earlier period. Lastly, from the end of the 
second to about the middle of the third century, to which 
period the author of the zAeyyos belongs, no church teacher 
in connexion with Rome has been found who could be held 
with any appearance of truth to be its author, excepting 
Hippolytus or Caius. Dr. Baur has expressed himself in 
favour of the latter (Theolog. Jahrbb. 1853. 1.8) but his 
chief reason is only this, that Photius attributes to Caius the 
book eg! rig rod wavrds odoiac, and says that many also 
ascribed to him the Zabyrinthes, evidently the same work as 
the ZAeyyos. But Photius is too late a witness. In his second 
statement follows an assertion not otherwise supported, and in 
his first, only a marginal note in the manuscript which might 
very easily have been founded on the last-mentioned supposi- 
tion, and does not rest on evidence by any means equal to that 
of much older witnesses. Lastly, what Dionysius of Alexandria 
and Eusebius report of Caius, particularly the relation in 
which he stands to the accounts about Cerinthus, (not duly 
estimated by Dr. Baur), tells against his identity with the 
author of the zAeyxog. |*—JaAcoBI. 

To form a judgment of the spirit of the Roman Church in 
relation to dogmas, it is important to decide whether its culture 

* The following writers are in favour of Hippolytus: Jacobi, 
deutsche Zeitschrift f. chr. Wissensch. u. chr. Leben, 1851, p. 25, 1853, 
p. 24. Duncker, Goéttinger gelehrte Anzeigen, 1851. Bunsen, Hip- 
polytus u. s. Zeit, 1852. GurmseLer theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1853, 4. 
Ritscut, theol. Jahrbb. 1854. J. Dé~tineEr, Hippolytus u. Kallistus, 


1853. The other works known under the name of Hippolytus were 
published by J. A. Fabricius: Hamb. 1716, 18, 2 vols. fol. 
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proceeded in the first instance from a Jewish-Christian or a 
Gentile-Christian element. In modern times the first is 
maintained by many, and proofs of it have been sought in the 
Epistle to the Romans, and in the appearance of certain 
doctrines respecting the person of Christ which are supposed 
to indicate a Jewish Spirit, and lastly in the writings of 
Hermas and the Clementine Homilies. Yet the weightiest. 
reasons are on the other side. The Epistle to the Romans 
carries internal evidence that it was addressed to a community 
of whom the majority were Gentile-Christians, whose special 
Apostle Paul considered himself to be. Besides, in the 
Neronian persecution the Christians were treated as a tertium 
genus, and on that account principally were the objects of 
popular hatred. If the community had been of the Jewish- 
Christian order they would not have been recognised as an 
independent sect, but would have been confounded with the 
Jews. As to the writings of Hermas and the Clementine 
Homilies, it is not certain in what relation they stood to the 
Roman Church, and granting that there was in Rome a 
dogmatic tendency of which they were the expression that 
would prove nothing as to the prevalent constitution of the com- 
munity. For in the metropolis of the World, where there was 
a confluence of parties from all quarters, a Jewish-Christian 
community might have existed from the first. But if Marcion 
had reason for expecting a reception of his anti-Jewish views 
in the Roman Church, the Jewish tendency could not have 
been in the ascendant there. In the ‘“ Constitutions” of that 
Church, Jewish points of view may indeed be noticed, but we 
need not trace these to an immediate influence of a Jewish 
kind, but rather account for them from the opposition to the 
original Gentile-Christian element. In many places it was 
connected with an original Jewish element, but here it was 
formed independently of any outward connexion with Judaism, 
because originally the idea attaching to the Church and to 
universal priesthood of believers had been corrupted. The 
political element, also, which was so powerful in Rome had its 
influence on the development of the Christian community. 
With this the conception of an external priesthood coalesced, 
and thus Old Testament ideas and the Old Testament spirit 
acquired a stronger influence. 

The scientific spirit of the Roman Church had, on the whole, 
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only a subordinate importance ; its aim was directed more to 
completing the constitution of the Church. But what lay at 
the foundation of the formation of the Christian consciousness in 
the Roman Church was developed with more scientific reflection 
in the North-African Church. It was related to the Roman 
Church as its scientific organ, and represented the scientific con- 
sciousness of the Western Church in general. The Roman and 
Punic element of culture was there to be penetrated by the Chris- 
tian spirit. In the national character we recognise a depth and 
earnestness, and withal a certain inflexibility and roughness 
which also re-appears in the North-African Latinity. In this it 
was necessary to form words for the new ideas, and thus a certain 
constrained kind of terminology was constructed, which became 
of importance in the development of dogmatical ideas. The 
representative of this theology was Quintus SEPTIMIUS FLORENS 
TERTULLIANUS* (A.D. 160—220), a Presbyter of Carthage, 
one of the most important phenomena in the development of 
Christian truth, a man of profound intellect and deep feeling, 
of a vivid, vigorous Imagination, and distinguished by wit, 
acuteness, and varied learning. He had arrived at the age of 
manhood when he embraced Christianity; and it was his 
noble distinction that he became a Christian with his whole 
soul. Impetuous, and disposed to extravagancies and pre- 
judices, he now violently assailed heathenism, under the 
conviction that Christianity was something entirely new in the 
world. In this respect he agreed with Marcion, a man from 


* His writings are, as a whole, controversial. 1. Apologetic against 
the heathen. 2. Ethical and disciplinary. 3. Dogmatic and polemic. 
Pre-Montanist. 1) ad Martyres, de spectaculis, de idololatria, apologe- 
ticus, ad nationes, de testimonio anime. 2) De oratione, patientia, 
baptismo, peenitentia, ad uxorem, de cultu foeminarum. 3) De pre- 
scriptionibus hereticorum. | 

Montanist. 1) de corona militis, fuga in persecutione contra Gnosticos 
scorpiace. 2) de exhortatione ecastitatis, monogamia, pudicitia, jejuniis, 
virginib. velandis, pallio; 3) advers. Marcionem, adv. Hermogenem, 
adv. Valentianos, de carne Christi, resurrectione carnis, anima, adv. 
Praxeam (adv. Judeos is considered doubtful by Neander).—Opp. ed. 
Rieatius: Par. 1635. 66, fol. Szmier et Scourz, Hal. 1770, 6 t. 
LEOPOLD, 1839, 4 t. 8vo. F. OEHLER, 1854.—J. A. NomssEit, de vera 
etate scriptt. Tertull. opp. III.: Hal. 1817. Nzanper. Antignostikus 
od. Geist der Tertullian, 1825, 49, Translated by J. E. Ryland, M.A., and 
published in Bohn’s Standard Library, 1851. ScaweEeLer, Montanismus. 
HeEssELBora@, Tertullian. Th. 1. Dorp. 1848. ENGELHARDT, Tertullians 
schriftstellerischer Character. Zeitsch. f, histor. Theol. 1852, 2. 
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whom in other respects he entirely differed in his dogmatic 
views. But Tertullian carried out his antagonism to the 
world specially in moral Asceticism, while Marcion fol- 
lowed it out in respect of dogmatics. As Tertullian’s whole 
mental economy was reconstructed by Christianity, he found 
it necessary to create a new language for himself. It is 
interesting to observe his mental toil in this respect; the 
effort with which he forms words to express his feelings; yet, 
in truth, he was not fitted to form a terminology with scientific 
skill and clearness in the consciousness of objective laws. The 
subjectivity of his thinking contributed to the obscurity of his 
language ; while his fondness for the pungent and severe, and 
his early training as an advocate increased the difficulty. 
Being versed in dialectics, he was disposed to carry everything 
to an extreme in controversy; hence he expressed himself 
differently when the objects he opposed were different, and we 
must not always understand literally what he says under 
certain suppositions. He had a deeply speculative mind, but 
it wanted philosophic culture; his dialectic is destitute of 
logical clearness ; although his mind was capable of forming a 
system of its own, he could not rightly develope it; for the 
most part his thinking wanted that cwpgoodvn, the moderation 
and good sense, for which Irenzeus was so noted; hence with 
all his profundity we find a mixture of the preposterous and 
sophistical. He was a zealous advocate for the original con- 
stitution of man as it came from God, for the voice of Nature, 
and hence disposed to deduce all heresies from the philosophy 
of the Greeks. Although his writings contain the germ of 
later dogmatic speculation, he was yet a most zealous opponent 
of Philosophy. His mind was deeply imbued with a sensuous 
element, and he could not divest his thinking of sensuous 
imagery ; yet with all this there was joined a substantial, 
Christian realism, so that we must often distinguish between 
the clumsy form of his representation and the depth of his 
religious discernment. Frequently injustice has been done 
him, by culling some of his paradoxical positions from his 
works, and regarding them as characteristic of the whole; 
thus the phrase, credo quia ineptum est, has been thought to 
give an idea of the whole man. But Tertullian intended to 
assert that paradox belongs to the essence of Christianity 
in opposition to the triviality of the sensus communis; Veritas 
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on medulla, non est in superficie ; in God everything is rational. 
From what we have stated it is plain, that there was some- 
thing in his mind which impelled him towards Montanism, to 
the systematic development of which he largely contributed. 
Yet Montanism re-acted on him, and we must distinguish 
between his style of thinking before he embraced it and after 
that event. It is needful to ascertain to which of these periods 
respectively each of his works belongs. After Tertullian, 
Cyprian* bishop of Carthage had great influence in North- 
Africa (A.D. 248—258). Tertullian whom he simply styles 
“the master” (Magister) made a powerful impression upon 
him; but he was inferior to him in mental depth; he was 
less comprehensive and without a talent for speculation; the 
practical interest was entirely ascendant in him; and he 
occupied himself chiefly in the outward government of the 
Church. The conflicts of his life induced him to be the cham- 
pion of episcopacy, and his writings are of special importance in 
reference to the doctrines of the Church. He imbibed from 
‘Tertullian some Montanistic ideas which he modified in a 
peculiar manner, and introduced into the later development 
of the Church. . 
This antignostic tendency had a very wholesome influence 
on the development of Dogma. It preserved the practical 
Christian spirit and the essential points of Christian Dogma, 
and secured the victory of Christian Realism over Idealism. 
Yet it was not sufficient by itself alone. In opposing gnostic 
Idealism, this Realism easily contracted a sensuous colouring. 
As Gnosticism was absolutely rejected, everything belonging 
to philosophic culture was suspected. An Apocryphal work, 
a pretended Revelation of Enoch, was circulated by the Jews, 
in which the account, in Gen. vi., of the connexion of the sons 
of God with the daughters of men, was explained to mean the 
intercourse of fallen Angels with human beings, and to the 


* Among his writings, the following are of importance in the history 
of Dogmas: Testimonior. lib. 3, de unitate ecclesiz, de lapsis; par- 
ticularly also many of his Epistles. Opp. ed. N. Rigaltius: Par. 1648. 
J. Fell, Oxon. 1612, Brem. 1690, Francof. 1700. Steph. Baluzius, 
Paris, 1726, Venet. 1728. D. J. H. Goldhorn, P. II. 8vo. Lips. 1838, 
39. Life by Pontius, his deacon, prefixed to the editions of his work ; 
by Prudentius Maranus in the edit. of Baluz. (J. Gervaise) la vie de 
St. Cyprien: Par. 1717, 4. Thascius Cicil Cyprianus dargestellt v. F. 
W. Rettberg: Gott. 1831, 8. Mahler’s Patrologie, i. 809. 
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former were attributed all the higher branches of human know- 
ledge, such as Philosophy, Astronomy, and Astrology. This 
view gained acceptance among the zealous opposers of Grecian 
culture, who regarded all the higher knowledge of the Grecian 
Philosophy as a communication from evil Spirits. On this 
standpoint Hermiaswrote his diacuguis ray sw Qirocdoww. It 
is evident how very much this one-sided tendency must have 
hindered the necessary process of connecting Christianity with 
human culture. Montanism was its extreme. It was agreeable 
to the natural course of the development of Christianity, that 
this party should be counteracted by another which aimed at 
impregnating Grecian culture with the Christian spirit, and 
placing a true Gnosis by the side of the heretical. Such a 
tendency would especially spring up, when philosophising 
Greeks became converts to Christianity, and strove to recon- 
cile it with their former standpoint; and hence it appeared at 
a time when Christianity came into more frequent contact with 
the Philosophy of the Greeks. 

The Platonic Philosophy was that which exerted the greatest 
influence on Christianity. Hence the mutual relation of the 
two is of great importance, and has been the subject of frequent 
investigations. Marcellus of Ancyra appeared in the fourth 
century as an accuser of Platonism. In later times, at the 
rise of Rationalism, certain peculiar Christian doctrines were 
traced to the influence of this philosophy, as by Souverarne.* 
Mosuerm ¢ handled the subject from the opposite standpoint, 
yet ascribed many things to Platonism which were owing to 
other influences. His views were combated by Kriz.{ But 
it was certainly not the right method to start from particular 
doctrines, and to attempt to recognise the influence of 
Platonism in particular forms of Dogma. The question rather 
should have been, What relation Platonism bore in general to 
Christianity. This point of view has been brought under dis- 
cussion, first in modern times when more attention has been» 
given to the peculiarities of mental phenomena, as by AckER- 


* Le Platonisme dévoilé. Transl. into German by Léffler, 1782. 
+ De turbata per recentiores Platonicos ecclesia; dissert. histor. 
es. ii. 
t De causis alieni Platonicor, recent. a relig. Christ. animi. Opuscula, 
ed. GoLpHorn : Lps. 1821, 1. 
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MANN,* Voct, and Baur;f the last-mentioned writer carries 
out a view which is connected with his entire standpoint 

More distinct attention is now paid to the gradual develop- 
ment through which Platonism passed ; for the ages immediately 
succeeding the birth of Christ, when the development of the 
ancient world closed, gave birth to an effort to reduce antagonist 
views to a higher unity. As early as PLurarcn, we find 
traces of it, when an irregular Eclecticism and Syncretism 
commenced ; a fermentation in which Oriental elements were 
blended with Platonism. Again, in the third century these 
heterogeneous ingredients were kept more apart by Ammonius 
Saccas ; he was succeeded by the great philosopher Plotinus, 
from whom Neo-Platonism received its completion ; in him we 
find many things much more sharply and distinctly expressed 
than in Plato, and if in the latter there are still many religious 
elements, they dwindle away under the rigid, systematic logic 
by which Plotinus reduces all things to an absolute Unity. This 
Monism is at a greater distance from Christianity than the 
original Platonism. Plotinus in his Knneads (a work so called 
from being divided into nine hooks) directs one book against 
the Gnostics, which makes us acquainted with his position in 
reference to Christianity. Sometimes he agrees with the 
Fathers in their opposition to the Gnostics; at other times he 
combats what is strictly Christian in the Gnostics. Besides, 
in the influence of Platonism on the Christian Fathers, we 
must distinguish what has often been confounded; first 
of all whether they really knew the whole system, and had 
become influenced by it, or only come in contact with some 
ideas belonging to it which were afloat in society ; if the latter 
were the case, these ideas would be understood very differently 
when thus detached, than in their connexion with the whole 
System, especially hy the Church teachers in whom the reli- 
gious interest was always uppermost, and who were impelled 
by it to busy themselves with Philosophy. Moreover, we must 
notice whether the peculiar spirit and ideas of this Philosophy, 


* ACKERMANN, das Christliche in Plato u. der platonischen Philo- 
sophie: Hamb. 1835. Reviews by Nitzsch and H. Ritter in the Theol. 
Stud. u. Kritik. 1836, 2. ' 

Ei Christliche der Platonismus, oder Socrates u. Christus: Tiib. 
1837. 
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in points where they were at variance with Christianity, had 
gained an influence over the Church fathers, or whether they 
only made use of these forms as modes of presenting Christian 
truths ; in other words, whether the influence was material or 
only formal. Many who had received Christianity on this 
philosophic standpoint, involuntarily retained those forms of 
thought, or intentionally applied them to the exposition of 
Christian truth of which they made them the vehicle. Thus, 
it is to be considered, whether these teachers attached, by means 
of Platonic ideas, a foreign sense to Christian doctrines, when 
philosophic speculation overruled their Christian consciousness, 
or whether inversely, they conveyed Christian truth through 
the medium of philosophic ideas. 

As to that phase of Platonism which is most akin to Chris- 
tianity; it pointed to faith in objective truth—to something 
unconditional —to a spiritual kingdom elevated above the world 
of sensible appearances; it viewed all things in connexion with 
a religious interest, and awakened the consciousness of God, as 
the central point of the universe, of knowledge, and of life. As 
formerly Socrates and Plato came forward to oppose the arbitrary 
lawless scepticism of the Sophists, and their constant tendency 
to cleave to the sensible world, so in later ages the Platonic 
Philosophy in times of doubt frequently gave a new impulse to 
the religious interest. It would not allow the human spirit to 
remain in the isolation of self-sufficiency; but placed him in 
relation to God, and a higher spiritual world; it recognised 
the divine nature of the human voi and its destiny to be the 
organ of the Supreme vis. Here the key-note of the Chris- 
tian consciousness which otherwise is mostly in opposition to 
the standpoint of pagan antiquity—finds an Analogon, as far 
as Plato and Plutarch use the term raewdv, not only in a bad 
sense but in a good one, as denoting the feeling of dependence 
on a higher spiritual world. Platonism developed the prin- 
ciple of theistic Unity, the idea of One Supreme Being. And 
the Neo-platonists, even when they conformed to Polytheism, 
still preserved the Unity, in the idea of an Original Being, 
from whom all existence flowed. In the consciousness of the 
heavenly origin of the human soul, and its continuance in a 
fallen state, lies the acknowledgment that there has been a 
fall by which the soul in this world has descended to a lower 
state. Certainly the question may be raised, whether the 
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mythical representation and the pure scientific development 
are to be distinguished from one another in Plato, and, con- 
sequently, whether that which, from a certain standpoint, must 
be regarded as mythical, was taken strictly in Plato’s sense. 
If the latter be the case, then the doctrine of the fall of souls, 
and the foreign element of the JAm, cleaving to them, gave a 
point of connexion for the consciousness of a view of Redemp- 
tion, to which we find something similar in the Neo-Platonists. 

But on the other hand Platonism contained an important 
element antagonistic to Christianity. As to Plato himself, it 
is questionable whether he taught the doctrine of a personal 
God or only an Absolute of the Reason, the dv, or whether 
both are to be connected with one another. To the former 
Christianity could ally itself—to the latter it was diametrically 
opposed. There can be no doubt that the doctrine of a 
Supreme Being as held by Neo-Platonism, presented no 
point of connexion for faith in a personal God: nothing was 
left but the % to which all consciousness was denied. This 
highest simplicity, a mere intellectual entity, was on that 
system the origin of all existence. If in Plato we find the 
doctrine of a Creation as an act of God—on the other hand 
among the Neo-Platonists, everything appears as the necessary 
process of development of the immanent Reason, according to 
the deduction from their first principles. The Christian 
doctrine of a personal super-temporal God acting freely in 
creation, providence, and the government of the Universe, 
finds here no point of connexion. ‘The idea ot sin adhering 
to Man is not indeed wanting, but it is too much a part of his 
original constitution, since evil is traced to a mixture of the 
spiritual life with the Jay. Here again, much depends upon 
whether Plato spoke literally or figuratively in what he says 
of the formation of Chaos or the JAy. The Neo-Platonists, at 
léast, admit of no transitive act, but a necessary development, 
and the Ay appears not as a real Chaos, but only as something 
negative, as the limit of the divine development of life, and 
the boundary between Being and Not-being. According to 
Plato the divine ideas must reveal themselves in the process 
of becoming, in the formation of the JAy, but they find an in- 
surmountable obstacle, it is founded in the nature of things, 
that the Divine cannot be perfectly realized in this world. 
Hence the Neo-Platonists came to the conclusion that evil, 
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since it was inseparable from the limitation, the vAy, is 
necessary in this world. On these principles, the doctrine of 
redemption was inadmissible. According to Plato, elevation to 
the Supreme is effected by Knowledge; hence an antagonism 
is formed between the practical life and the Idea. Only those 
who elevate themselves to the Idea, by philosophic Knowledge 
and Contemplation, fulfil the highest function of the Spirit ; 
while the mass of sensuous men remain at a distance from 
perfect Religion and Morality on their inferior standpoint. 
In Plato’s Republic, the Aristocratism of Knowledge which is 
peculiar to antiquity appears very prominently. The Neo- 
platonists also ascribe the highest religious knowledge only to 
the Philosophers, and speak with contempt of the masses. 
Exactly here we find the greatest contrast between Platonism 
and Christianity which is victorious over that Aristocratism 
because it makes the Highest depend not on Knowledge, but 
on the fact that the divine life has appeared in Humanity: 
Christ has realized the ideal of Humanity, and has taken. 
away the Antagonism between the Idea and the Actual. It 
belongs to the essence of the kingdom of God that the Divine 
must become a matter of life and common to all. In all men 
there must be the same development of the divine principle of 
Life— the same higher communion which proceeds from an 
appropriation of the fact of Redemption for all. In Platonism 
the idealistic tendency is predominant; in Christianity re- 
ligious realism ; it reduces the contrarieties which the former 
retains, between theory and practice, between the esoteric and 
exoteric standpoints. From the whole it is evident, that 
though Platonism may promote the spiritual conception of 
Christianity, it is likely to occasion confusion in the develop- 
ment of Dogmas. The Aristotelian philosophy as far as it was 
not connected with the Platonic, exerted only a slight influence, 
and certainly rather in reference to the general tendency of 
thought than particular doctrines. From Platonism pro- 
ceeded a conservative and contemplative tendency of the Soul ; 
the Aristotelian philosophy, on the contrary, promoted a 
negative dialectic tendency of the Understanding, which was 
indicated in certain views of the doctrine of the Trinity, 

The Apologists, and among them Justin Martyr especially, 
formed the medium for the operation of Platonism on the 
doctrines of the Christian Faith. We may trust Justin’s 
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account in’ which he narrates the development of his own 
life, how, by birth a heathen and dissatisfied with the popular 
religion, he sought for truth in the various systems of Philo- 
sophy, till he arrived at Platonism which promised him the 
most satisfaction. Yet he was not a man of a philosophic 
spirit and was led to Platonism rather by a religious than 
philosophic interest. In other instances it has happened that 
when -faith has lost its power, the mind has fallen back upon 
Philosophy. But as he was actuated by a religious impulse, 
he could not remain fixed in Platonism. With a mind so un- 
systematic as his, he certainly had not acquired a logically 
formed platonic mode of thinking, but found himself interested 
with certain ideas which stood in close connexion with the 
religious element, and assisted him in making the transition 
to Christianity. He was the first who having candidly and 
freely examined the Grecian Philosophy, sought in its better 
aspects for points of connexion with the Christian Revelation. 
When in his Apologies he made use of this medium to prove 
to Philosophers the truth of Christianity, it was not a de- 
liberate adaptation, but his natural way of thinking, and 
honest endeavour to find out a junction between Christianity 
and his earlier standpoints. His idea is very striking of the 
Abyos oreguarimds as something related to the absolute Adyo¢ 
in Christ —of traces of truth in a partial revelation to the 
ancient world which preceded the appearance of Christianity. 
As this idea is not so prominent in another work of Justin, his 
Dialogue with the Jewish theologian Trypho, some persons 
have conjectured that this work is spurious, an opinion which 
on good grounds others have rejected. Though a diversity of 
form is noticeable in these works, yet it is not difficult to 
perceive the agreement in their leading ideas. And in amind 
like Justin’s, heterogeneous elements might easily mingle 
together. The School of Baur has asserted that an Ebionitish 
element is to be found in Justin, but this we cannot admit; a 
Pauline mode of thought is obvious, and some mixture of a 
Jewish spirit furnishes no proof to the contrary. But all these 
points have been thoroughly examined by Semiscu in his 
Monograph.* 


* Justinus d. Martyrer: Bresl. 1840—42, 2 vols. Translated by 
J. E. Ryland, and published in Clark's Biblical Cabinet : Edinb. 1848. 
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Justin leads us to the Alexandrian School * from which a 
scientific theology and mode of treating the truths of 
Christianity first emanated. It owes its earliest development 
to Pantznus, none of whose writings are extant. His pupil 
Clement carried it still further, and from Origen it received its 
highest improvement. 

The Alexandrian Fathers, on account of their studying the 
Grecian Philosophy, exposed themselves to the danger of 
being taxed with heresy by other parties. Crement frequently 
rebukes the ‘ignorant brawlers” who, as he says, are frightened 
at Philosophy as children at a mask. He endeavours to 
show the advantages and necessity of studying it, for the 
teachers of the Church ; that they ought to know it well, even 
to controvert it and prove its injurious effects. But philo- 
sophic culture, he asserted, was also a necessary preparation, 
in order to be able to develope Christian truths in a scientific 
form. What the ancients said of the relation of Dialectics to 
Philosophy, that ‘it is a fence for truth,”+ applied also to the 
relation of the culture so gained to Christian truth. Not that 
any addition was by this means made to its contents, but an 
instrument was gained for defending it against the Sophists. 
The zealots against Philosophy, said Clement, ascribe its 
origin to the influence of evil Spirits: but, granting that, they 
must assume the appearance of truth,} in order to deceive men, 
and even evil must subserve the designs of Providence. Here 
he speaks only from the standpoint of his opponents, and 
rejects their views, for he adds that according to this doctrine 
Satan would have been more benevolent to the better men 
among the Greeks, than divine Providence. He himself 
adopts either the ancient Alexandrian. view that the Grecian 
systems of Philosophy had conformed themselves to the Reve- 
lations of the Old Testament, or derives the traces of truth 
they contained, from the spirit allied to God, which was 
common to both. This is connected with a leading idea of the 


* Particularly the writings of CLemEent, OrtcEN, Dionysius (RovuTH 
Rel. Sac. iii.). Also Eusxstus, Hist. Eccl. v. vi. vii—J. G. MICHAELIS, 
de schole Alex. sic dict catechetice origine, progressu ac preecipuis 


a doctoribus : Brem. 1745. H. E. F. Guericke, de schola que Alexan- 





driz floruit commentat. histor. Theol. ii.: Hal. 1824, 25. C. F. G. 
Ansara 
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t Strom. vi. 647, i, 310. § Strom. y. 693, C. - 
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Alexandrian school, which after being lost sight of, has re ap- 
peared in later times — the idea of a divine education of man- 
kind which prepared not only the Jewish nation, but collective 
antiquity, for Christianity as their ultimate aim. Thus he 
says,* ‘‘ Philosophy prepared the way for the royal doctrine of 
the Gospel ; since by discipline, moral training, and the recog- 
nition of a Providence, it renders men susceptible of the 
reception of the truth. It is plain therefore, that till the 
advent of the Saviour, the Law was given to the Jews and 
Philosophy to the Greeks. From that epoch all men were 
called to be a peculiar righteous people through the Christian 
Faith, since the one God of both Greeks and Barbarians, or 
rather of the whole human race, has collected all together 
through one Lord.”+ The language is very remarkable in 
which he shows how Christianity must appropriate the elements 
of Grecian culture in order to ennoble it. He uses the image 
of improving the wild olive tree by grafting. The fruit- 
bearing power of the wild plant is ennobled by the graft of the 
noble scion, while this in its turn gains power from the tree 
on which it is grafted. Thus the Grecian Philosophy is en- 
nobled by Christianity and at the same time imparts to it a 
power of extension.{ 

In the idea which the Alexandrians maintained respecting 
the true yvaorg and its relation to iors, we find, especially as 
stated by Clement, two opposing ‘elements; on the one hand 
the Christian view prevails according to which the idea of 
Faith is presupposed as the common ground of life for all; on 
the other hand the Platonic view of the relation of ériorjun to 
déEa is brought in, and produces the opposition of an esoteric 
and exoteric doctrine. The mixture of the Christian and 
Platonic elements belongs to the very essence of this School ; 
for as it generally happens, when a new tendency is formed 
various elements traverse each other. Clement developes the 
sound principle (first mentioned) against the Gnostics; but in 


* Strom. i. 309. 

+ Strom. vi. 694 ; compare vi. 636.—ca¢iec yao, olpat, 2dndwoev Tov 
Eva kai povoy Sedv, bd piv “EANjywv @vKde, urd dé *lovdaiwy 
iovdaixdc, raving dé bo’ Hoy Kai rvEvpaTiKde ywworspevor® mpdc Oz 
Kai Ort 0 abrdc Sede aygoivy ratvy draOheaw Kops, 6 «ai Tig 
EAAnuixiic Procogiac Swrip roic “EhAnaty, Ov’ He 6 TavToKpaTwp Tap’ 
“EAAnot Oofalnrat, maptornoey. 
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opposing the confined sensuous standpoint of Faith, he elevates 
the yvie1g so far above the ziori¢, that it is no longer a mere 
formal distinction, but two different standpoints of the 
Christian life are set up, and there is an actual approximation 
to the Gnostics. The correct view is given when he states, 
that the true Gnosis is founded on Faith, and is thus distin- 
guished from the false ; that faith is as necessary for the 
spiritual life of the yyworimés, as breathing for the bodily life *; 
and when he says that by Faith a new sense is given to man 
for understanding divine things. ‘ Thus saith the Lord, Be- 
hold, I make all things new; he gives eyes in order to see 
what no eye has seen; ears to hear what no ear has heard ; 
new eyes, ears, and hearts. The disciples of the Lord will 
believe and know with these new organs; will speak and act 
in a spiritual manner.” He describes Faitht as the know- 
ledge of things necessary to salvation, and Gnosis{ as a 
scientific development of what is received by faith. Hence he 
terms yvaorg a-scientific faith. In another passage he vindi- 
cates Gnosis against those who would make faith alone of any 
value, and say that Gnosis profits nothing ; that the one thing 
needful is to obtain salvation, and this is possible only by 
Faith. In refuting these persons, Clement makes use of a 
Parable, in which Christ is compared to a vine; do they 
imagine that grapes can be obtained, without care being taken, 
from the first, of the branches ? As grapes can only be obtained 
by the labour of the vinedresser, who must dig, and prune, and 
tend, so the contents of the Christian faith can be attained only 
by scientific labour.|| Gnosis, therefore, is attained, when the 
contents of the wicrg are developed; when foreign elements 
are separated with scientific consciousness, and the faith is 
proved and vindicated. To show the relation of iors to 
yvaers, Clement quotes Is. vii. 9., which in the Septuagint 
Version differs fromthe Hebrew. ‘If ye do not believe, ye 
cannot understand.{| Henceforward this passage was regarded 


* Strom. ii. 373. * + Strom. ii. 365. 

t Strom. vii. 731.—H pévy ody rioric cbyropdc éorw, we Erog eizsiv, 
Tév KaTerayivTwy yvootr, h yao de amddskic rHyv did TicTrewe 
TapeAnppivwy isxvpd Kai BéBaroc, did rig Kupraciig dudacKadiag 
Eroicodopovupévyn TH wiore, sig TO apsTantwroy Kai per’ ExcoThunc 
KaTaderroyv wapatiprovea. 

§ Strom. ii. p. 381. D. || Strom. i. 291. 

GY Eady ph reoredonre, odd 2) ovvire. . 
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as the locus classicus on the subject, and with it the sentiment 
became current, that the intellectus must proceed from 
the ides. 

Other passages in Clement's writings differ from the above, 
in which he speaks under the influence of Platonic Intel- 
lectualism, to the effect that genuine spiritual Christianity is 
only to be known on the standpoint of the yrworimés: aioric 
here appears only a sensuous faith, founded on external 
authority ; Man is not raised by it to the true love of God, 
but is only determined by the sensuous motives of fear and 
hope.* Life in divine Truth, disinterested love to God can be 
found only in the yyworixés. With these views is connected a 
twofold standpoint for the interpretation of the Scriptures, the 
literal method and the allegorical. Clement accordingly dis- 
tinguishes the standpoint which adheres to historical facts, 
from the gnostic, on which man raises himself to higher ideas ; 
there are some who recognise Christ only as the Son of David; 
others (a few) who acknowledge Him as the Son of God.t 
Here is a blending of religious and philosophical knowledge, 
since the solution of speculative difficulties is sought for in 
Holy Writ, a purpose for which it was not given. * Some 
maintained, it appears, in opposition to the Alexandrian Gnosis, 
that to acknowledge that which could not be understood as un- 
intelligible, was the only knowledge possible of such subjects, 
Clement replied that the Gnostic understood that which was 
unintelligible to others, for nothing was unintelligible to the 
sons of God; hence there was nothing which they could not 
be taught.t Consequently, he sets no bounds to the Gnosis 
in reference to speculation. 

We find the same principles carried out in Or1cEN. In his 
writings, xegroriavomis owmarimos is contrasted with arvevmarinés, 
just as in Clement afori¢ stands related to yvaiorg. He sets out 
from the idea that spiritual communion with Christ is the 
fountain of all divine life and knowledge; that the earthly 
manifestation of Christ was an image of his eternal divine 
activity; that the érdnuia aisdyrn is a symbol of the érdnuia 
vonrn, and now it is a matter of the highest moment, by 
spiritual communion with Him to understand Him also in his 
manifestation. As on the standpoint of the Old Testament 
there were various stages of religious development, an ‘Iovdaromds 

* Strom. vi. 663. + Strom. vi. 680. $ Strom. vi. 649, 
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' oapatinés, a Senusuous Judaism where the ramMaywyis was 
still necessary, and a higher standpoint of those, who, by 
the spiritual revelation of the Aéyog in his érdnuia vonra, 
had raised themselves to the knowledge of Christianity ; so 
within the pale of Christianity we distinguish those who, being 
in a preparatory stage, adhere only to the historical Christ, 
from those who rise above historical Christianity to its spirit, 
and to spiritual communion with the Logos. The latter have 
the Logos himself, the former have him only as incarnate ; 
the latter have the Gnosis, the former have the Christianity of 
faith according to the letter, When Paul says that he would 
know nothing save Jesus Christ and him crucified, Origen does 
not understand this as characteristic of the highest Christian 
standpoint, but finds in it a condescension to the standpoint of 
the multitude.* To remain with Christ crucified, is, therefore, 
in his opinion, a subordinate standpoint, which the Gnosis 
must surpass in order to attain to the Idea, which is the Wis- 
dom of the Perfect. With this also was connected the literal 
and the spiritual exposition of Holy Writ. In correspondence 
with his conception of Christ he regarded the historical nar- 
rative, the elayyéAsov cagxinov as a symbol of a summary of 
eternal truths, of the sbayyéAsov rveuwarixoy, or aidvov, and the 
highest style of exposition consisted in translating the former 
into the latter. At the same time, he did not search for the 
Spirit in the letter with a sound, scientific exegesis; but 
arbitrarily from his preconceived philosophical notions, attached 
a spiritual meaning to the letter. To speak more exactly, 
there was a threefold element which he assumed to exist in 
Holy Writ ; the mere outward letter, corresponding to the 
body ; in this was presented a general moral truth, intelligible 
to ztoric and corresponding to the ~puy7: lastly, there was the 
higher speculative truth analogous to the human vods. Like 
Philo, Origen aimed in general to preserve the historical 
truth of the letter ; but he found, likewise, in the Old and New 
Testament many things which he believed could not be ex- 
plained literally ; he acknowledged the discrepancies in the nar- 
ratives of the Gospels, and in proof adduced difficulties similar 
to those brought forward in modern times by the advocates of 
mythical views. Instead of attempting to reconcile them, he 
arrived at the same conclusion as modern Hypercriticism, that 
) * Com. in Joann. i. § 11. 
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the historical correctness was to be denied; but this hyper- 
critical element in his dogmatic tendency resulted from his 
looking, like Philo, only on the Divine, while on the contrary, 
our modern Hypercriticism sees nought but the Human. In 
these discrepancies he saw something intended by the Divine 
Spirit, who led ‘susceptible minds to the conviction that the 
investigation of the idea, in which alone is reality, the know- 
ledge of the divine agency of the Aéyog in the symbolical repre- 
sentations, was the highest object to be attained. Such idealistic 
principles might have led him to deny altogether the reality of 
the life of Christ, but his own Christian spirit kept him from 
this ; yet others went further. He himself remarks on the 
dangers of this method, and we find passages in his writings, 
in which he strongly:condemns it. 

Having given a general description of their tendency, let us 
now consider the peculiar mental culture of two of its repre- 
sentative men, CLEMENT and ORIGEN, 

CLEMENT* was a Catechist and Presbyter of the Alexandrian 
Church. Among his writings, his Stromata, a work of a mis- 
cellaneous character, is peculiarly valuable, partly for his own 
thoughts, and partly for the quotations from ancient authors. 
In the composition of this work, in which he meant to de- 
lineate the Alexandrian Gnosis, it was, no doubt, part of his 
plan only to touch on several topics without fully discussing 
them; since, on account of other Church parties, he had 
reasons for not expressing with perfect distinctness many ideas 
of the Alexandrian Gnosis. He also wished, by the variety of 
its contents, to lead men of different standpoints to Christianity. 
Though this may serve to explain the absence of systematic 
completeness, yet it was partly owing to the structure of 


* His writings are: Adyoo moorperrixdc mpoc “ENAnvac’ matda- 
ywy6c, 3 books; orpwpara, or orpwyarsic, 8 books; ric 6 cwldpevoc 
mrobowc ; Fragments of the iworvriceg (adumbrationes); te ror 
moopnrucay éxhoyai, Opp. ed.: Par. 1641, fol. Colon. 1688, fol. Potter: 
Oxon. 1715, 2 vols. fol. R. Klotz: Lpz. 1931—34, 4 vols. 8vo. _Hof- 
stede de Groote de Clemente Alexand.: Gron. 1826, fol. Von Colln in 
der Encyclop. v. Ersch u. Gruber in Art. Clemens. Vol. xviii. p. 4. 
A. F. Dihne de gnosei Clementis Alex.: Lips. 1831, 46. Kling, Clem. 
Bedeutung fiir d. Eusteh. der christ. Theolog. Stud. u. Krit. 1841. 
Ritter, Gesch. der Philosoph. Vol. v. p. 421. Redepenning, Origines I. 
70. H. Reuter, Cuement Al. ie moralis capitum selectorum — 

icule : Ber. 1853. H.Lemmer, C is Al. de X\6yw doctrina: 
Lips, 1855. é a 
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~ Clement’s mind, which, though of a high order, was not 


adapted for systematic development ; hence, we find in his 
writings many important ideas scattered abroad, many sug- 
gestions and germs of deeper investigations, but also much 
that is indefinite, a medley of heterogeneous elements, which 
required to be sifted and arranged. He was fitted to give an 
impulse for the development of the School, but not, strictly 
speaking, to be its Founder. This honour was reserved for 
OnicEen,* the greatest Church-teacher of the East. His 
father, a learned grammarian, gave him a very liberal educa- 
tion, and excited in him an ardent desire for the study ot 
Grecian Literature ; at the same time, he sought to impress his 
head with the truths of Christianity. These two elements 
proceeded simultaneously without mixing with one another. 
He appears to have derived from his father the current eccle- 
siastical direction, and a one-sided literal mode of interpreting 
the Scriptures. He himself refers. to having occupied such a 
standpoint; for he says, that at one time he knew Christ after 
the flesh and the letter, but now he knew him so no more.t 
This is equivalent to saying, that his theological development 
was marked by two distinct stages, and that he had advanced 
from a literal to a spiritual mode of viewing. While restricted 
to the former, his ascetic zeal had: led him into the error of 
making a literal application to himself of Christ’s words in Matt. 
xix. 12. As he had experienced the defects of the litera] stand- 
point, it is easily understood how he afterwards veered round to 

* His important dogmatic writings are: Commentaries (répot), 
Homilies, some in the original Greek, others in the translation of 


- Rufinus and Jerome ; repi apyay im Crigenes de principiis ed. et annot. 


instruc. E.R. Redepenning: Lips. 1836. Compare K. F. Schnitzer, 
Origenes iid. d. Grundlehren der Glaubenswissenschaft. Wiederherstel- 
lungsversuch (aus der Ueberarbeitung des Rufin): Stuttg. 1885. Contr. 
Celswm, libb. viii. ed. Spencer, Cantabr. 1658, 4to. Uebers. von Mosheim, 
Origenes, 8 Bb. v. d. christl. Wahrheit. gegen d. Weltweis Celsus, 1745, 
4to. mepi edyijc’ tic papripwyv mporperreedc dAébyoc. Important 
dogmatic passages of his writings are to be found in the Philocalia of 
Basil of Caesarea and Gregory Nazianzen, The Commentaries, ed. D. 
Huetius, 2 tom. fol. Rothomag. 1668. Par. 1679. Col. 1685. Col- 
lected editions of his works, De la Rue: Par. 7383—59, 4 t. fol. Lom- 
matzsch, 1831 sq. 25 t. 8.—Origeniana by Huet in his edit., and in De 


la Rue’s, t. iv.—G. Thomasius, Origenes e. Beitr. zwr Dogmengesch: 
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Niirab. 1837. Redepenning, Origenes e. Darstellung seines Lebens u. sur. 


_ Lehre. 2 Bb. 841. 46. Ritter, Gesh. d. Philosoph. V. 
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the opposite extreme, and substituted a one-sided spiritualism for 
a sensuous contractedness. It would assist us in understanding 
his development, if we knew more of the first influence of 
Clement over him. He could not have been subject to this 
in his youth, on account of the standpoint he then occupied. 
The Neoplatonic philosophy which he learned at the lectures 
of a distinguished teacher, Ammonius Saccas,* contributed 
much to the change in his views. It gave his mind a new 
speculative, dogmatic direction, which prepared him for adopt- 
ing that of Clement, and systematically developing the Alex- 
andrian Gnosis. He endeavoured to make himself master of 
the most widely different systems of Eastern or Western 
origin, and in all of them, as they appeared from his own 
standpoint, to separate the true from the false. The great 
liberality and moderation with which he treated other stand- 
points, formed one of his characteristics; hence, he could put 
himself in communication with minds cast in very different 
moulds, and lead them off their own standpoint to adopt other 
convictions. He made too great a separation between yvdorg and 
xisric, but yet the affection with which he sympathised with 
the wicr:xo} is admirable, since he recognises the necessity of 
various stages of development. In a remarkable passage, he 
rebukes the haughtiness of those who despised the little ones 
in the Church, and did not recollect that Christ had said ‘* Of 
such is the kingdom of God,”—in this respect Christ became a 
child to children.t Christianity appears to him as an image of 
Christ. In all his writings the apologetic interest is predomi- 

* See Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vi. 19. Ritter contends that Ammonius 
Saccas had been his teacher. See, on the other hand, Redepenning’s 
Origenes i. 230. L. Kruger, uber d. Verhdltniss des Origenes zw Am. 
Sackas, in Ilgen’s Zeitschrift f. histor. Theol. 1843. 1. 

+ In Malth. xv. § 6, 8. Compare also the beautiful fragment of a 
letter to Firmilianus of Caesarea, in Cappadocia, in the Spicilegiwm 
Solesmense, ed. a. B. Pitra: Par. 1852, i. 268. Exeuntes Hebreei de 
terra Aigypti et arma bellica non habentes ac preliorum certamina 
nescientes, terrore perculsi sunt, videntes armatos /iigyptios inse- 
quentes. Propterea dicit eis Moyses: vos tacebitis et Deus pugnabit 
pro vobis. Si nihil hec Scriptura significare voluisset, dici poterat ; 
vos pugnabitis, et Deus pugnabit pro vobis. Quid vero ad timorem 
belli pertinebat ut diceret ; (et) vos tacebitis? Nisi quia in filiis Israel 
non habentibus usum bellicum designabantur fideles, qui in simplicis 
fidei soliditate firmati et disputandi scientiam non habentes, sed regulam _ 
fidei in corde servantes, taciturnitate superant adversarios, expugnare 
nitentes recti dogmatis veritatem. [JAcoBL] 
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nant against philosophic heathens and heretics. This interest 
for the vindication of Christian truth appears throughout, even 
where he concedes too much to Platonism. He was destined 
to prepare the way for a new period of Christian development, 
to harmonize contrarieties, but he did not succeed in carrying 
on this process successfully on all points. His dispute with 
Demetrius, his bishop, was attended with important conse- 
quences, for it occasioned his leaving Alexandria and going to 
Cesarea. The outward cause of the controversy was the 
hierarchical jealousy of Demetrius; but the real ground lay 
deeper, and outward circumstances only served to bring that 
hidden cause into public notice, which was the contrariety be- 
tween Origen’s Gnostic tendency and the antignostic. It is to 
be regretted that we only possess some slight notices of the 
affair. A work by Origen, entitled regi apyav (De principiis), 
which treated either of the Principles of Christianity, or, more 
probably, of the Principles of Being, gave the first impulse to 
the controversy. This work, which had been made public 
against his will, by his friend Ambrosius, formerly a Gnostic, 
contained many speculative developments and problems, which 
called forth a violent opposition from the other party. He 
was accused of falsifying the doctrines of Christianity, and suf- 
fered excommunication. Unfortunately that work, from which 
we might have learnt his theology, has come down to us, with 
the exception of a few Greek fragments, only in the incorrect 
Latin Version of the Presbyter Rufinus. We cannot with 
certainty assume, that Origen held all the opinions here ex- 
pressed, at a later period. He might, perhaps, afterwards retract 
many of his bold assertions ; and hence this work must be com- 
pared with his later writings, much of which we possess only in 
a Latin Version. Among his Greek works the most important 
are, his treatise against Celsus, and his Commentaries on the 
Gospels of John and Matthew, which are more valuable for the 
History of Dogmas than for Exegesis. Owing to his peculiar 
view of the business of exposition, and of its various standpoints, 
he brought forward his Dogmas even in his exegetical writings, 
and frequently sought to point them cut in Scripture, after he 
had erroneously placed them there. His homilies are not alto’ 

gether safe sources for ascertaining his peculiar Dogmas, since 
it is not certain whether he always brought his own opinions 
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before the public, or only accommodated himself to an exoteric 
standpoint. 

During the controversy carried on after his death, between 
his own adherents and the antignostic Church party, the learned 
Pamphilus, a Presbyter at Caesarea, in Palestine, who suffered 
martyrdom in the Diocletian persecution (a.p. 309), composed 
a Vindication of Origen, which was completed after his death 
by his pupil Eusebius, and of which we possess some fragments 
in the original Greek, and the first book in the Latin translation 
of Rufinus.* That controversy shows the leading tendencies 
which regulated the development of Dogmas, and it was a 
most important consequence that they acted as counterpoises to 
one another. Thus the practical Christian spirit checked the 
idealistic tendency of arbitrary speculation; then again, a 
scientific tendency was diffused by the School of Origen, which 
spiritualized the gross sensuous element. 





THE SPECIAL HISTORY OF DOGMAS. 


A. THE HISTORY OF INTRODUCTORY DOGMAS, 


If we now turn to the history of particular Dogmas we have, 
first of all, to treat of those ideas which belong to the introduction 
to the doctrines of Christianity. Our first inquiry is respecting 
the highest source of our knowledge of the Christian faith, 
whether it is supernatural Revelation or Reason, whether in- 
ward or outward, the Christian consciousness, or the Holy 
Scriptures and Tradition, whether written or oral Tradition is 
the highest source. 


1. OF WRITTEN AND ORAL TRADITION AS NORMAL SOURCES 
OF KNOWLEDGE. 


The inquiry, whether in the first ages of the Church oral 
Tradition or Holy Writ was the higher source of Christian 
knowledge, necessarily came under discussion at the Refor- 


* Apolog. pro Origene, libb. v., lib. vi. of Eusebius. Greek fragments. 
Phot. cod. 109. lib. 1. in Rufinus’ translation, Origen, Opera, De la 
Rue, t, iv. p. 17. 
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mation. This induced Archbishop UsuEr,* to make a collection 
of passages respecting the use of Holy Writ ; at a later period 
the subject came again underconsideration in the development of 
German Theology, when Lzsstneft rejected the common Protes- 
tant view, and maintained, that in the most ancient times a 
regula fidei had been regarded as asource of knowledge. On 
the opposite side F. Waxon, of Gottingen, wrote his treatise on 
the use of Scripture in the first three centuries,” 1779. In later 
times F. Detsriicxt re-opened the inquiry, and by his assertions 
in favour of Tradition called forth the rejoinders of Nirzscu, 
Liicxe and Sacx.§ Lastly, A. Danrex|| in a controversial 
pamphlet pleaded in favour of the Catholic view of Tradition, 
to which Jaconi wrote a reply./ In the examination of the 
question partial views have been taken, as often on the Protes- 
tant side as on the Catholic. The Protestants transferred 
their own standpoint to antiquity, and the Catholics failed to 
recollect that Tradition in the Apostolic Age must have been 
different from what it is at present. Here, as it often happens, 
error has arisen from the wish to retain the standpoint of an 
earlier age unaltered, under new developments and altered 
relations. If we go back to the origin of the Christian dis- 
pensation, we shall find that the Apostles were commissioned, 
first of all, to propagate the truth by oral announcement. To 
this their writings were only subsidiary, as the occasion might 
require in consequence of what they had taught by word of 
mouth. But in all cases, whatever they declared as teachers, 


* Historia dogmatica controversies inter orthodoxos et pontificios 
de Scripturis et sacris vernaculis. ed. Wharton: Lond. 1690. 

+ In his Streitschriften gegen Gitze Werke, viii. 

t Melanchthon der Glaubenslehre : Bonn. 1828. 

§ Ueber das Ansehen der h. Schrift im Verhiltniss zur Glaubensregel 
in der protest. uw. im d. alten Kirche Drei Sendschrieben an Herrn 
Delbriick ; Bonn. 1897. 

|| Theologische Controversen. 1846. 
| Die Kirch. Lehre von d. Tradition wu. d. Schrift in ihrer Entwick- 
ung. 

** Com also, W. L, Christmann, tb. d. urspriingl. Verhaltniss 
von Tradition u, Schrift, Logos uw. Kabbala: Tub. 1125. ©. W. Ch. 
Weinmann, Darstellung wu. wnparthetische Kritik der Streitfrage ub. d. 
Tradit. als Quelle religios. Lehren u. Veberzeugungen, 1825. D. Schen- 
kel, ub. d. ursprungl. Verhaltniss der Kirche zum Kanon, 1838. 
J. Kirchhofer, Quellensammlung zur Geschichte des neu. testamentl. 
Kanons bis auf Hieronymus: Ziir. 1844. : 
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whether orally or in writing, must be of equal authority: in 
either way they communicated the truth of which they were 
conscious. As long as they lived, and while an appeal might 
be made to them in all cases of uncertainty, their oral tradition 
might be justly regarded as the prime source of Christian 
knowledge. But manifestly this state of things could not con- 
tinue after the decease of the Apostles. Oral tradition was 
liable to many corruptions to which the writings of the Apostles 
were less liable, and hence these formed a compensation for 
the loss of their oral teachings. But in the succeeding age, the 
great alteration which the relation of Scripture and Tradition 
had undergone, was not clearly apprehended, and oral tradition 
was still principally regarded. The successors of the Apostles 
fondly repeated what they had heard from their lips, as Irenseus 
reported the sayings of Polycarp ;* and whenever persons met 
with them, then oral traditions were eagerly listened to. 
Meantime it soon appeared how they were falsified. Dif- 
ferences within the Church exerted their influence, and an 
uncritical tendency admitted crude and sensuous elements into 
tradition. Of this we have an example in Papias, a pious but 
weak-minded man. But when this defect in Tradition was 
noticed and the need of a corrective was felt, the importance of 
written records became apparent. The Apostolic writings were 
collected and used with those of the Old Testament as religious 
archives. A difference of standpoint became noticeable, ac- 
. cording as Christian knowledge was drawn from oral Tradition 
or from the written Records. Thus Justin asserts that he had 
derived his knowledge of Christianity from the drouvnuovetwara . 
of the Apostles. 

Yet, at this period appeals were also made to the testimony 
of living Christian consciousness without a special reference 
to its sources, and determined only by the inward power of 
evangelical truth on the soul. On this point, an expression of 
Ignatius of Antioch} is very remarkable, “ I exhort you to do 

* Euseb, Hist. Eccl. v. 20. ade 

+ Apol. i. 66. Compare Semisch, d. apostolischen Denkwiirdigkeit 
Justins. 1848. Hilgenfeld, Kritische Unters ub. die Evangelien Justins, 
d. Clement Homilien u. Marcions, 1850. 

~ Ad Philadelph. c. 8—Tapaxcaré de tyac pndév car’ épiOsiar 
mpaoosiy, GXXd Kata xpioropabiay. "Emei feoved tiwy eysvTwr, 
Ore day yur) év Toic apxaiorg (alia lectio dpxetoic) ebpw, tv TH ebayysrip 
ov musrebw* Kai héyovTéc pov avroic, bre yéyparrat, dvexpiOnoay poi, 
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nothing zur’ p'siay but according to Christian knowledge 

serowabiav.” | CREDNER has translated égidsia “ according to 
the rules of trade,” yet rather incorrectly ; according to its ety- 
mology, the word may have such a meaning, but in this passage 
it would be unnatural ; the meaning contentiousness, or party- 
spirit, suits better ; so that he warned them not to do anything 
in a contentious manner. The égrde/a of the Judaizing party is 
here condemned. Since I have heard some say, continues the 
writer, “if I do not find it é rots deyasos, then I believe not 
in the Gospel.” In this passage there is a various reading 
&exe/ors, which would mean, ‘‘ if I do not find it in the archives 
of the Church,” which then is explained as meaning that a 
definite written Gospel was to be regarded as genuine, and 
would be important for the question relative to the genuineness 
of the Gospels. You appeal in vain, would the opponents say, 
to your Gospel ; if we do not find such writings in the archives 
of the Church, we do not believe it. But at that period there 
was no archives to be spoken of; the phrase sounds far too 
modern. Moreover, edayyéAsov commonly means the subject 
matter of evangelical doctrine, and not any single writing. 
Therefore, the reading deyaios is to be retained as genuine. 
The passage might be explained, “ If I do not find it in the old, 
or in the original copies of the evangelical writings,” in which 
a contrast to later additions might be imagined ; but even this 
would be very obscurely expressed. It has been taken most 
properly as a designation.of the Old Testament, the authority 
of which alone would be admitted by the Judaizers. These 
opponents accordingly said, “If I do not find it in the Old 
Testament, I will not believe what is given out as Gospel; and 
when I appeal,” adds the author, “to that, that it stands 
written, namely, in the Old Testament, they answer ‘ érr 
weoneras.” OREDNER understands this phrase to mean “i 
lies open there—it is correct ;” but it is not probable, from the 
connexion, that the author meant to say that the Judaizing 
opponents would let themselves be so easily overcome. Hua 
in his introduction to the New Testament, explains the expres- 
sion “it precedes—it merits the preference,” i.e., the Old 


bre modcerrar. ‘Epot d& apyaia (alia lectio dpysia) tori "Inoode 
Xouordc, ra Gera apyaia (alia lectio dpxsia) 6 cravpdg abrov Kai 6 
Savaroc, katy avacracte abrow, kai  miortg HO’ avrov* iv olg Sékw 
éy Ty Mpocevyy dpwy OicawwOnva. 
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Testament compared with your Gospel. This would be admis- 
sible, if the preceding context referred to something written in 
the New Testament Records. In this perplexity of finding the 
right explanation, some have conjectured that a negative before 
the verb has been lost, and thus the meaning would be ‘it is not 
evident ;” but this is hazardous, especially as by the omission 
of the negative the passage becomes more difficult. We should 
prefer an emendation of the verb, perhaps, wpéoxeiras or 
Tuganeiroa:—* it is an addition, an interpolation—it belongs not 
to the. text,” as we well know that the Judaizers had this 
answer ready, in reference to many passages of the Septuagint., 
Upon this the author replies, “ ‘To me Jesus Christ is what is 
ancient; his Cross, and Death, and Resurrection, and the faith 
obtained through Him are inviolably from of old, by which I 
shall be justified.” Instead therefore, of appealing to the Old 
Testament, he says, ‘‘ everything for me depends upon the 
Christian consciousness.” 

A confession of the fundamental truths of Christianity was 
formed, in which every one was instructed at his baptism, and 
which was regarded as the unanimous doctrine of all the 
Churches, as the bond of all Christian communities. It was 
called xavey rijg énxAnoias, nave rg Ticrews, TagddoeIs aroaro- 
rung, regula fidet. It was looked upon as an independent suffi- 
cient witness in itself, handed down from the Apostles, and 
so regarded by universal consent. Especially in the disputes 
with the Gnostic heretics, who often in an arbitrary manner 
rejected the genuine records of the New Testament, and 
brought forward new ones in their stead, and also appealed to 
their secret tradition; this was opposed to them as the common 
confession of all Churches and communities. But as the pre- 
dilection for what was external soon acquired a preponderance, 
an appeal was made to Tradition, as preserved by the Churches 
founded by the Apostles themselves in the sedes apostolica, 
from which other Churches had derived their doctrine. ‘Their 
trustworthiness was estimated too highly, because it was over- 
looked how easily falsifications in their traditions might arise. 
Thus two sources of the knowledge of doctrine were formed. 
The Tradition of the Church and the Written Records, which 
at first stood side by side, without having their mutual relation 
exactly defined. Only by degrees, and as the result of their 
use, definite principles were formed respecting them. 


> 
\~ 


IRENEZUS ON THE SCRIPTURES. 17 


We shall first consider the view taken by InENavs, the re- 
presentative of the Churches in Lesser Asia. He says of the 
Holy Scriptures — that what the understanding can daily make 
use of —what it can easily know —is that which lies before our 
eyes, * unambiguously, literally, and clearly in Holy Writ. 
He does not trace the errors of the Gnostics merely to their 
standing aloof from the Scriptures, but to their false interpre- 
tation of them f; since they picked out the obscure, figurative 
passages, and interpreted by them what was clear, instead of 
adhering to the sound hermeneutical canon, that the dark 
passages of Holy Writ should be explained by such as are 
clear. It appears from this that, in the opinion of Irenzus, 
the Holy Scriptures should be explained by comparing one 
passage with another, and that he held them to be the 
complete and normal source of the knowledge of Christian 
doctrine.t Taking this ground, he stoutly combats the 
Gnostic principle of Accommodation, which they employed 
only to nullify the appeal of their opponents to Holy Writ. 
When they asserted that the doctrine of Christ and his Apostles 
could not be perfectly known from Holy Writ, since they had | 
condescended to different standpoints, and it was, therefore, 
questionable what was their real opinion, [reneus replied, 
that to act in this manner would have been the manner of 
those who wished to increase the stock of human ignorance ; 
but the Apostles, who were commissioned to set the erring 
right, to give sight to the blind, and to heal the sick, did not 
speak in accordance with the current opinions of the day, but 
according to the standpoint of Truth.§ Since, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the Christian community, all 
Christians had not the needful mental cultivation to read the 
Holy Scriptures in a right manner, and so might be led into 
error by the citations of the Guostics, Irenzeus advised the 
laity to keep to the rule of Faith which they had received at 


‘baptism ; they might then be assured that, though the Gnostics 


* Adv. Her. ii. ¢. 27.—O tyne vot¢ Kai adxivduvoc kai ebraBijc 
kai piradnOne, doa ty ry réyv avOpwmwy tkoucia dédweev 6 Osd¢ Kai 
bmoréraxe TH meting yvwor, Taira rpoObpwe ixpedernon, Kai év 
abroicg mpoxdWe, did rijc eaOnuepivijc aoxjoswe padiay Thy pa0now 
éaut@ mowipevog. “Eort db ratra ra re ir’ dw rimrovra rHv 
Huerépay Kai boa gavepwe kai avaudiBdroug adrodsgei ivy raic Seiauc 
yoadaic Nédexrat. 

t+ Ibid. i. 8. } Ibid. ii. 27. § Ibid, iii. 5. 
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used the words of the Bible, they imposed a false sense on 
them. But by the rule of Faith Irenzus understood not 
something given independently by Tradition. He says, “ If 
any one by an arbitrary collocation of various Homeric words 
made something entirely new,—something like Homer's 
verses, —he could only deceive those who were unacquainted 
with the contents of Homer’s poems. ‘Thus the Gnostics can 
never lead those who know the xavew rig éxxAnoias, into the 
error of regarding their medley of phrases called from Holy 
Writ, as really biblical.” According to Ireneus, therefore, this 
xavav as the taddeors BiCAixy, bears the same relation to Holy 
Writ as the trdbeors buneix to the contents of Homer. He 
understands nothing else by it than the essential contents of 
Holy Writ.* When the Gnostics by an appeal to 1 Cor. ii. 
6, maintained there was an esoteric doctrine delivered by the 
Apostles only to a few, he opposed to them the public and 
universal Tradition of the Church. If the Apostles, he says, 
had known hidden mysteries, which they wished to impart ex- 
ceptionally and secretly to the Perfect, they would have 
imparted them first to those to whom they entrusted the care 
of the Christian communities.| He admits an unbroken Tra- 
dition, which was propagated from the Apostles among the 
bishops of the communities, and which was confirmed by the 
unanimous consent of all the communities.{ Although he was 
convinced that persons might fully learn the doctrine of 
salvation from Holy Writ, yet he considered that knowledge 
not inseparably connected with the Scriptures, but maintained 
that it was self-evident, and when once received into the soul, 
must be maintained by the power of the Holy Spirit. Philo- 
sophical doctrine presupposes literary culture; Christian 
doctrine, on the contrary, maintained itself among people of 
the lower class, and among rude tribes who could not read the 
Bible. Without paper and ink, they had received the 
doctrine of salvation into their heads by the Holy Spirit, and 
proved their faith by their lives. He proposes the question 
whether, if the Apostles had left no writings behind them, 


* Adv. Har. ii. 19,4, 5. + Ibid. iii. 2,8,1. + Ibid. iii. 9, 5, c. 10. 

§ Ibid. iii. 4.2. Cui ordinationi assentiunt multe gentes barbarorum 

-eorum qui in Christum credunt, sine charta et atramento scriptam 

habentes per spiritum in cordibus sui salutem et veterem traditionem 
diligenter custodientes, sqq. , ; 
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should we then be obliged to keep by the Tradition of the 
ecclesia apostolice? and if a dispute arose about a modica 
questio, should we not turn to the Presidents of the oldest 
Churches, in order to obtain certainty.* It is evident that 
Trenzeus could not here refer to the fundamental doctrines of 
faith, for about them, according to him, no dispute could arise ; 
he could only me to disputes respecting points of worship, 
and the like. e must perceive that at that period unanimity 
was desired, not only on dogmatical, but on ritual questions. 
It is remarkable how Irenzeus was obliged to bear witness 
against himself. In the controversy respecting Easter between 
the Roman Church and those of Lesser Asia, an appeal was 
made by the former as to the circumstance that it professed 
the true Tradition, and Victor, bishop of Rome, excom- 
municated the latter. Irenzus entered a protest against 
this arrogance, and showed that unimportant differences 
might exist in the traditions. Inaccuracies might arise from 
simplicity and ignorance, and acquire a power through custom.f 
The same thing might be said of Tradition generally. 
TERTULLIAN, in controversy with the Gnostics, wished to 
establish the theory of an independent self-evident proof. He 
attemptedit in a work, which forms an era for the doctrine of 
Tradition on the Catholic standpoint : De prescriptione adversus 
hereticos. Prescriptio denotes a general formal argument, by 
which the incompetency of another person is proved; for 
example, dismissal of a suit on account of the lapse of time. 
In like manner, Tertullian wished to find an argument that 
should take away for ever from all heretics, the right to come 
forward with a new doctrine against the Church.{ For, owing 
to the arbitrary manner in which the Gnostics treated Holy 


*Adv. Her. i.§1. Quidenim? Et si de aliqua modica questione dis- 
ceptatio esset, nonne oporteret in antiquissimas recurrere ecclesias, in 
quibus apostoli conversati sunt, et ab eis de presenti questione 
sumere, quod certum et re liquidum est? Quid autem? si neque 
apostoli quidem scripturas reliquissent nobis, nonne oportebat ordinem 
sequi traditionis, quam tradiderunt iis, quibus committebant ecclesias ? 

+ Euseb. Hist. Eccles. v. 24, 4.—rotatry piv rocdia rey émirnoody- 
Twv ob viv ip’ nudy yeyovviay, GAXd Kai wodd wpdrepoy imi Tray xpd 
Hav tov wapa Td akpiBig we sikde KpaTobyTwr, THY Kal’ axdébrnra 
kai idwripov ovviOaay sig ro petéimetra meronKéTwr" Kai obdév 
tXarrov mayrec odror sipnvevody re Kai sipnvedopery mode aAAHAOVE™ 
rai 1) Sradwrvia rig vnorsiag THY dpdvotay Tic wicTEwe ovviorNet. 

t Prescriptio vetustatis contra novitatem. 
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Writ, nothing was to be gained by disputing with them. But 
they were also not competent for such a controversy, for the 
sedes apostolice were the Ecclesie matrices *, from which the 
apostolic doctrine had been propagated to all other Churches ; 
consequently, these Churches taken together form an Ecclesia 
apostolica, and the outward communion with this Apostolic 
Church, must be a mark of the profession of the true and 
original apostolic doctrine. The Canon of Interpretation was 
the regula fidet made use of at baptism. It had been propa- 
gated with the Apostolic doctrine in the Church, and along 
with it the natural interpretation of Holy Writ. Whoever 
falsified this doctrine must also falsify the Scriptures. In 
fact, the charge that the heretics had a false exegesis was, in 
most cases, well founded. In the sedibus apostolicis, says 
Tertullian, the succession of bishops who have taught the 
same doctrine, is traced back to the Apostles: the heretics, on 
the contrary, have made their appearance later, and have 
falsified the truth that was previously found. If the Gnostics 
said that the falsification arose from a general misunderstanding 
of the Apostles, he rejoined, how could the Holy Spirit have 
so greatly neglected his office as to allow the Churches to 
misunderstand the doctrine which he himself had made known 
through the Apostles, and how could unanimity proceed from 
error?” + Thus he placed the Prescription of Antiquity and 
the Truth, in opposition to innovation and wilful schism from 
the Church. Tertullian thought, indeed, that the Exposition 
of Holy Writ was sufficient for the refutation of error, but yet 
considered it important to oppose heretics by an adequate 
authority. ‘Thus Tradition furnished him with a rule for ex- 
pounding Scripture, against which there could be no gainsaying, 
He appealed also to Tradition to prove points on which 
Scripture offered no evidence. But these were only ritual 
observances. The occasion of the controversy in which he was 
here engaged is worthy of notice. It appears that there were 
laymen who maintained, that even when Tradition gave its. 
testimony in favour of any matter, still it was insufficient 
without that of Holy Scripture. 

On Tertullian’s becoming a Montanist, he found another 
source for the knowledge of Christian truth, namely, the new 


* Prescript, 15 sq. + Prescript. c. 27, 28. 
+ Corona militis, c, 2—4. 
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- Revelations of Montanus, and the other pretended prophets. 
He regarded them as divine revelations, necessary to the 
completeness of Christian knowledge. It is very evident that 
Montanism found a point of connexion with his former views, 
in the tendency of his mind to seek for certainty in an exter- 
nal authority. He admitted, indeed, that Heretics could be 
refuted from Scripture alone ; but Heresy, although of foreign 
origin, tried to support itself by some passages of Scripture 
torn from their connexion, notwithstanding that other passages 
served to confute them. But Heresy having now extended 
itself far and wide, the new Revelations through the Paraclete 
were needed, to prevent a general unsettlement. Even 
Montanism professed to place itself on the immoveable founda- 
tion of the Faith presented by Tradition, but added to it a new 
characteristic. It insisted on a progressive development, and 
impugned a rigid adherence to that which was given once 
for all. Satan’s kingdom does not stand still, why should the 
kingdom of God? Montanism admitted various stages in the 
development of the Christian consciqusness, until it reached 
the ripeness of manhood. When the conversion of the Heathen 
commenced, Christianity was obliged to condescend to human 
weakness, But the new Revelations of the Paraclete were in 
harmony with a more advanced standpoint, to which the Mon- 
tanists assigned the promise of the Spirit to the Apostles, in 
the Gospel of John. Occupying this standpoint, Tertullian 
relied on Tradition as long as it did not come into collision 
with the pretended new Revelations. Thus in the passage 
referred to above, in opposition to those who required in every 
instance the authority of Holy Writ, he says, that in many 
cases they themselves admitted that which was only known by 
Tradition. He holds that the idea (ratio) was the internal 
ground of Tradition; but that, so far as outward practice was 
concerned, authority took the precedence, in order that men 
may afterwards become conscious of the ratio. On the other 
hand, he opposes Tradition, when the original tradition is 
brought to bear against Montanism. In this mood he says, 
“ Truth demands this, against which no prescription, no length 
of time, no respect of persons, can avail. For custom often pro- 
ceeds from ignorance or simplicity, and thus acquires power by 
the lapse of time. But Christ our Lord called himself the 
G 
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Truth, not Custom.”* His language here is exactly opposite 
to what he asserted in his Prescriptio. 

Tertullian in this respect exerted a powerful influence on 
Cyprian. In the controversy respecting the baptism of here- 
tics, he impugned the validity of custom against Stephen, the 
bishop of Rome. Custom without Truth, he says, is the old 
age of error.t Elsewhere} he remarks, “ In vain do those who 
are overcome by reason, oppose custom to us, as if custom were 
greater than truth, or as if we ought not to follow that in 
spiritual things, which is better revealed by the Holy Spirit.” 

The Alexandrian Theologians also built on the foundation 
of ecclesiastical Tradition ; the connexion of their Gnosis with 
it distinguished this as yvaorg éxxAnoraorixy from the heretical. 
Clement recognises a xavay r7g éxxAnoiag which was derived 
from apostolical Tradition.§ He contrasts the divine basis of 
Christianity in Tradition, with the arbitrariness of human doc- 
trines. He urges the unanimity in the Catholic Churches 
against the Gnostic systems at variance with one another, and 
Antiquity against novelty. Origen, also, considers the rule of 
Faith given in Tradition, as setting a limit to speculation be- 
yond which it may not pass.|| But the inquisitive, scientific 
spirit of the Alexandrians was averse from confining the expo- 
sition of Holy Writ by such an outward rule, or wishing, like 
Tertullian, to put down their opponents by the authority of 
Tradition. Clement rather urged upon his opponents to 
examine for themselves that they might be convinced. To 
meet the objection of the Greeks that there were so many sects 
among Christians, he said that every one could find and learn 


* De virginib. velandis. c. 1.—Hoc exigere veritatem, cui nemo pre- 
scribere potest, non spatium temporum, non patrocinia personarum, 
non privilegium regionum. Ex his enim fere consuetudo initium ab 
aliqua ignorantia vel simplicitate sortita, in usum per successionem 
corroboratur et ita adversus veritatem vindicatur. Sed dominus noster 
Christus veritatem se, non consuetudinem cognominavit. 

t+ Ep. 74. ¢ 9.—Nec consuetudo que apud quosdam obrepserat, 
impedire debet, quominus veritas prevaleat et vincat. Nam consue- 
tudo sine veritate vetustas erroris est. 

+ Ep. ad Jubaian, 73. ¢. 13. 

§ Strom. vii. p. 762. 

| De princip. 1. proem. c. 2—Illa sola credenda est veritas que in 
nulla ab ecclesiastica et apostolica discordat traditione. . 
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the truth in Holy Writ ; how heresies led into error ; how, on 
the contrary, the most exact knowledge was only to be found 
in the Truth and the original Church.* He regards Holy 
Writ as the highest criterion of Truth, and adds, “We wait 
for no human testimony, but bring proof of what we assert 
from the Word of the Lord, which is the most trustworthy, or 
rather the only evidence.”+ The relation of siorg and yvaorg 
as stated by Clement, corresponds to that of a faith which pro- 
ceeds from Tradition alone, and a faith which is developed 
from Holy Writ. Yet when any one first attains to faith, the 
knowledge of the essential Christian doctrines is communicated 
to him by Tradition, He then proceeds to examine the Scrip- 
tures for himself, and learns the doctrines of Christianity in 
their connexion, from the Scriptures. The Gnostic, he says, 
grows old in the study of Holy Writ ;{ when it was objected to 
him that even the yrywor:xoi did not take all they taught ver- 
bally from the Scriptures, he replied that they breathed in it 
and lived in it, and deriving their germs of thought from it, 
received the sense although not the verbal expression.§ 

But as the Platonists and Gnostics made a distinction be- 
tween exoteric and esoteric Tradition, so also the Alexandrians, 
in accordance with the analogous distinction of the standpoints 
of the riorixd¢ and the yyworixéc, fell into the error of admitting 
a Gnostic tradition that belonged only to the susceptible class. 
A natural desire also led them to prove an historical con- 
nexion of Truth and its antiquity. It was also their prevailing 
opinion that the highest truths might be propagated not by 
writing, but only by oral communication. Clement|| treats of 
such an unwritten Gnostic tradition, which even the Apostle 
Paul preferred communicating not by letter, but in person; 
and Origen says, ‘“ Certain things which we think of acquiring 
by much examination and inquiry, whether by God’s grace or 


* Strom. vii. p. 755. 

+ Ibid. i. p. Cm ii mpo¢ Thy THY Tpayparwy sipsov, adTD 
xpwopeba xpirnpi’ K.T.A, 
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pagatc, rv adrocroiKHy Kai ixcrAnoaoriKiy owlwy dpPoropiay ray 
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_ our own mental power, we do not venture to commit to 
writing.”* Thus the conclusion was drawn that Christ re- 
vealed the highest truths not to all the Apostles, but only to 
Peter, John, James, and Paul, by whom they might be further 
spread abroad.f The re-action of the Christian consciousness 
against the notion of a secret doctrine and tradition was shown 
in a striking manner, since Clement met with opponents who 
appealed to Matt, x. 26, in proof that there could be nothing 
secret in Christianity, to whom he replied ; that certainly Truth 
must become manifest, but only according to the degree in 
which men were able to receive it.t 


2. THE RELATION OF REASON TO REVELATION, 


The Scepticism which had so long prevailed, which had 
rebelled against the authority of Tradition, and had demolished 
the popular religions, was indulged to an unlimited éxtent, but 
at last by a re-action occasioned an earnest longing after a 
faith. As men became sensible of the insufficiency of Reason, 
the need of a new Revelation was felt, and hence those persons 
were so readily listened to who pretended that they were in 
possession of higher Revelations. It was this longing which 
led many to Christianity. The general anxiety is shown in 
the fact, that the Neoplatonic Philosopher Porphyry, though 
an enemy of Christianity, wrote a work entitled wegh TH¢ én 
Aoyiaw Pidocogins. He admits that he wished by means of it 
to satisfy the wants of many who longed after an oracle of 
some kind, since none of the Schools of Philosophy afforded 
them adequate certainty. Probably he aimed at giving a sur- 
rogate for that which Jed men to Christianity. Platonism 
generally involved a tendency to religious Tradition, to a 


revelation of God in History ; men sought from a comparison- 


of various religions to discover a divine Revelation. Thus 
Plutarch impugned a mere abstract conception of Religion, 
and sought for a revelation of the Divine in the traditions of 
Antiquity. In this direction we perceive a one-sided super- 


* Maitth. tom. xiv. § 12. 
_, | Euseb. Hist. Eccles. ii. 1, from the sixth book of the Hypotyposes of 
‘Clement. Compare Strom. i. p. 275; vi. p. 645. 
t Strom. i. p. 275. 
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‘natural tendency, which would have everything in Religion 
’ given from without ; but on the other hand, there was at the 
same time a striving to construct everything by means of 
Reason alone, and to admit nothing which the mind could not 
unravel by its own subjectivity. According to the principles 
of Neoplatonism, it was granted that the human mind was 
unable to draw from itself alone the knowledge of divine Truth, 
but must surrender itself to the revelation of the Supreme 
Mind, the wis, in order to obtain it. But this revelation of 
the vos was not regarded as historivally given and available for 
all, and hence presented no point of connexion for the acknow- 
ledgment of a Redeemer as an historical personage. On the 
contrary, every man when he entered into communion with the 
vodg would have to mould and redeem himself from within, and 
the historical Tradition was only looked upon as a means of 
exciting the mind to perceive the inward Revelation. How 
far Plotinus was from faith in an historic Revelation is shown 
by the expression, +d bate rby vot 75m éx ‘rod vod reced in his 
work against the Gnostics, directed immediately against their 
fantastic speculations, but according to the views of Plotinus, 
against all supernatural Revelation such as Christianity 
demands. 

This tendency to dealing so arbitrarily with historical and re- 
ligious Tradition, and putting interpretations on everything as 
it pleased, would have gladly appropriated Christianity in order 
to compare it with other religions, and to find out a truth 
common to them all. It would have been well, if itself had 
not made even greater pretensions! It is therefore plain, how 
easily, even when Christianity was in a measure received, a 
subjective standpoint was formed, on which Reason was made 
the highest standard by which Christianity was modelled, and 
a separation was made of what was deemed true, and what be- 
longed only to the symbolical covering. Perhaps we may find 
among the Christ-party belonging to the Church at Corinth in 
Paul’s time, but certainly among the Gnostics, the traces of 
such an attempt. ‘To this belongs the assumption of Carpo- 
crates and Epiphanes,* that all religious wisdom must be 
developed by the human mind from itself. They distinguished 
between those who were in subjection to the finite popular 


ae General Church History, vol. ii. pp. 115—118, (Bohn’s 
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divinities, the Demiurgos and his spirits, and those who had 
raised themselves by spiritual intuition to union with the 
Supreme Being. Of this latter class were Christ, Socrates, 
Aristotle, and others. Christ, therefore, appeared only as one 
of those who had borne testimony to the pure truth, in oppo- 
sition to the popular religion, and it was possible for every 
true Gnostic, when he makes himself free from the limits of 
earth, to raise himself to the same elevation as Christ. 

Yet from such individuals among the Gnostics we should 
not be justified in concluding, that there was nothing but 
Rationalism in the Gnostic system. We might be tempted to 
draw the same conclusion from the relation of the Pnewmatici 
to the Psychict. For, according to the doctrine of the Gnostics, 
the latter were those who depended only ona faith of authority, 
and were convinced by miracles; the former, on the contrary, 
were attracted by the inward power of Truth, had no need of 
miracles, and stood therefore on the highest stage of the de- 
velopment of reason where they only acknowledged that which 
they knew from Reason. But here it is to be observed, that 
ewen the Pneumatici do not attain to this result by the de- 
velopment of their higher nature left to itself, but find them- 
selves in a state of limitation; they suffer in consequence of 
the general corruption of the World, the mixture of good and 
evil; the power of the ¥Am and the éyusovgyds confines the 
higher nature which cannot be developed to freedom, without 
the super-earthly communication of the Most High God. 
Accordingly the Gnostics presuppose not only for the Psychici 
bnt also for the Pneumatici, something which cannot be de- 
rived simply from the development of the universe and of the 
reason, and therefore, admit the necessity of a Revelation. 
Redemption, as a fact, they regard as important for the re- 
storation of Harmony in the universe, to such an extent indeed, 
that they wish to prove that its efficacy extends to other worlds. 
As far therefore as the acknowledgment. of a supernatural fact 
is concerned, the entrance of a higher spirit into this world, 
whose communion even the Pneumatici require in order to 
realize their proper destiny, so far Gnosticism contains a 
principle opposed to Rationalism. But is there not in the 
Docetism which the Gnostics in part connect with the doctrine 
of the historical Christ, an Idealism and a Rationalism? In 
the opinion that the sensuous body was a mere optical deception 
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_ without reality, is it not implied that everything depends on 
the Idea? that the redemptive power lies in that, and not in 
the historical fact? In that case it would be the same view 
‘which has been brought forward in the present day by Strauss 
and others. Yet, if the reality of the sensuous life of Christ 
is denied from the Docetic standpoint, that does not nullify 
the reality of Christ’s historical appearance, and place some- 
thing merely ideal in the place of the historical ; for though 
the sensuous form of the appearance would not be real, yet 
the appearance itself would be something actual. The com- 
munication of that higher Divine Genius to Humanity, in order 
to fill human spirits by his Revelation, would be a fact, only it 
would not include the sensuous ; it would evince the power of 
a higher spirit, that without actual sensuousness he could make 
himself manifest to the senses. This Docetism might be con- 
nected with a Supernaturalism carried to the extreme. For as 
such Supernaturalism is marked by its rejecting all connexion 
with the natural, this in fact is the characteristic likewise of 
Docetism, which places the appearance of Christ out of all 
connexion with Nature and preceding History, and renders it 
so isolated as to have only the appearance of sensuousness. 
This mode of thinking comes out most plainly in Marcion, 
and shows, at the same time, how far it was removed from 
Rationalism. Captivated with the glory of Christianity, Mar- 
cion believed that nothing analogous could be found elsewhere. 
Hence he regarded Christ’s appearance as a sudden isolated 
act, with no preparatory antecedents, unimagined by men, and 
without any connexion with Nature. As Marcion found neither 
in Nature nor in Humanity created by the Demiurgos, anything 
allied to God or to a Revelation of him, he denied the existence 
of a Natural Religion. He did not oppose Knowledge and 
Reason to the current views of the Church, but the inward 
Revelation of Christ. In this respect, we recognise in Marcion 
a Protestant spirit though mixed with error, which combated 
the incipient Catholic element, and opposed to the authority 
of Tradition the written records of Revelation (which he made 
to consist of the Pauline Epistles, and a Gospel attributed to 
Paul,*) and the Christian consciousness, the inward Revelation 
of Christ to believers. 
It is another question whether some of the Docete, if they 
* Neander’s Church History, vol. ii. p. 149. (Bohmn’s edition.) 
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had lived in our day, would have embraced an Idealistic 
Rationalism. It is possible, that in many of them the germ 
of it existed ; but we must distinguish the times, and from the 
mere possibility are not warranted to infer that this element 
- consciously existed in Docetism.* As soon as Redemption had 
taken place by the higher Revelation, a glaring contrast between 
the Pneumatici and the Psychici appeared, For then the 
Pneumatici attained the consciousness they had less need of the 
outward Revelation, and the contrariety of the inner religion of 
the Spirit, to the faith resting on outward authority, acquired 
importance. Valentinus the Gnostic pointed to an original 
revelation which proceeded from the seeds of this higher nature, 
and he calls the beaming forth of this pneumatic nature, the 
law written on the heart.f As the Gnostics imagined they had 
the highest criterion of Truth in their outward Revelations, 
and on that founded the principle of Accommodation, so they 
treated the original records of Religion in the most arbitrary 
manner. They distinguished in the Apostles, and many of 
them even in the person of Christ, a pneumatic and a psychical 
principle, and it was the privilege of the Pneumatici to dis- 
tinguish what belonged to them, or to the Psychici, and what 
was said from their own standpoint or with Accommodation. 
These views implied that neither Christ nor his Apostles pos- 
sessed the perfect consciousness of truth. 

In the Clementine Homilies, we find also a remarkable 
mixture of supernatural and rationalistic elements, and a sub- 
jective tendency of the reason joined to an external Super- 

* Such a standpoint may be supposed to exist in a remarkable 
apocryphal work, wepiodo: azoorddwy (Travels of the Apostles), which is 
found in the acts of the second Nicene Council. Mansi, xiii. p. 167. 
In p. 171 we are told that “ during the sufferings of Christ he appeared 
to the surviving apostle, John, and said that he was only crucified for 
the lower classes in Jerusalem. He vanished again, and then showed 
him a cross of pure light, surrounded by a great multitude of various 
forms, which yet represented only one form and one image. Above 
the cross a divine voice, full of gentleness, sounded, which said, ‘ The 
cross of light is for your sakes called sometimes the Logos, sometimes 
Christ, sometimes the Door, sometimes the Way, sometimes Bread, 
sometimes the Sun, sometimes the Resurrection, sometimes Jesus, 
sometimes the Father, sometimes the Spirit, sometimes the Life, some- 
times the Truth, sometimes Faith, and sometimes Grace,’ ”—Neander’s 
C. H., vol. ii. p. 187. | | | 

t In his homily weoi ¢itwy: a fragment in Clem. Strom. vi. p. 641. 
vépog 0 yeamroc év xaplia. p 
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naturalism. Thus it is said, that the truth implanted in us 


by God, contains the seeds of all Truth. It is only covered or 


revealed by the hand of God.* 1t does not follow from this, 
that there is no supernatural Revelation whatever, but only 
that the Revelation cannot be efficient without the pre- 
supposition of this susceptible medium in our own minds. By 
Revelation we become conscious of the hidden seed-within us. 
An original Revelation is admitted, which was transmitted from 
Adam, but has not remained pure, and is alloyed with many 
human errors. Hence we must distinguish in the Old Testament 
the original Judaism, which is pure truth, from the errors that 
have been added to it; and a purification of religious knowledge 
by the renewal of the original Revelation, is requisite, and has 
been effected, at various times, by Moses and by Christ. The 
mixture of truth and falsehood in the original records of 
Religion, will serve to test men’s capability for the reception of 
truth. The Clementines accordingly make Religion, as far 
as it contains the seeds of truth, the Judge of this external 
Revelation as it exists in the Sacred Writings, in order to 
separate from it the original Revelation. The notion of a 
mixture of truth and falsehood in the original records of 
Religion, appears in other phenomena of this age—last of all 
in Manicheism. Manr proceeds on the assumption, that the 
Original Religion as given in the teaching of Christ was not 
pure, but mixed with Jewish elements. Hence the Manicheans 
subjected the writings of the New Testament to a criticism of 
which Reason was to furnish the criterion. Faustus of Mileve, 
« Manichean who lived at the end of the fourth Century, says, 
“There are many tares in every part of Holy Writ, and there- 
fore a sifting is needed.” From the standpoint of the Catholic 
Church, he thus addresses the Christian, ‘‘ Thou who blindly 
believest everything, who banishest from Humanity Reason 
that gift of Nature, who scruplest to judge respecting truth 
and falsehood, and art as much afraid of separating the good 
from its opposite, as children are of ghosts.’’> 

The Alexandrian School agrees with other Church teachers 


* Hom. xvii. c. 18.—éy yap y év quiv iv Seod reOeioy omspuariciic 
ceca Wace Eveorw % GAnOea, Seov dé XEpi oKérETaL Kai aroKcadir- 
rerat. Schliemann and Dressel fill up the hiatus by rapdig. Neander 
thinks dAn@sig preferable.—J acosBt, 

+ Aug. c. Faust. lib. xviii. c 3, 
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in their recognition of a supernatural Revelation, and of the 
two sources of religious knowledge, Holy Writ and Tradition. 
Yet it is evident from the ideas of the Alexandrians respecting 
the relation of wicrs¢ and yaoi, that they differed from other 
parties in their manner of extracting knowledge from these 
sources. Irenzeus says,* *‘ The object of knowledge in Religion 
is, that which is unquestionably stated in Holy Writ as well as 
what can be derived from ‘Tradition, and beyond this we can- 
not pass;” but the Alexandrian Gnosis did not keep within 
these limits. Although it set out from the letter of the Bible, 
it was not in general content to stop there. Origen says,t ‘We 
have in Holy Writ only some elements of Gnosis; the whole 
of Holy Writ is no more than a very brief and slight intro- 
duction to it, and when the Gnostic has acquired an accurate 
knowledge of it, he must go up to Jesus himself, to receive from 
him the fountain of water that springeth up to life eternal.” 
Thus the Gnostic rises above Scripture, which forms for him 
only the first point of connexion. 


3. THE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION (THEOPNEUSTIA). 


During this period we find no coherent and systematic doctrine 
respecting Inspiration. ‘Two elements met in the development 
of the idea. It started from the consideration of the Old Tes- 
tament, since that was first of all received as the original 
record of Religion. Hence the Christian Fathers accepted it 
according to the Jewish mode of conceiving it, which re- 
presented the human mind as entirely passive in it. We have 
an example of this in the Alexandrian Jewish legend of the 
formation of the Septuagint Version, namely, that the seventy 
translators though occupying separate cells, agreed exactly in 
in their translations. Philo also maintains such a verbal Inspira- 
tion, in which the Writers of the Old Testament were only the 
passive organs of the Holy Spirit. He after expresses himself 
in such a manner as to set in contrast the state of sound self- 
consciousness with that in which the Holy Spirit takes 

* Adv. Heer. ii. 27. 

+ In Joann. tom. xiii. 95.—oipat rij¢ bAne yvwooswe ororysia Tiva, 
thayiorac kai Bpayuradrac tivat eicaywydc bAag ypaddc, Kdv wavu 
vonOdow axpiBac.—f 6. icaywyai ody eicw ai ypagai, ag’ WY akplBic 
vevonpivwy, viv dvopalopivwy mnyhc Tod "laxwB, avedOeriov mpdc 
rov "Inaovdr, iv’ ody nuiv xagionrar mnyhy Tov addopivov Varog tig 
wry aiwviov. Bs crore chp. , er 
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- possession of the human soul, the évéaur@ sivas contrasted with 
the Seogoge?odas when the vols is inactive, excraoig is supreme, 
and the human spirit is only a blind organ of the Divine. 
His unhistorical Interpretation of the Scriptures is quite in 
accordance with this idea of Inspiration. This Jewish idea 
agrees with the legal standpoint of Judaism, in which the 
operation of the divine was supposed to be connected with the 
total suspension of action on the part of Man. It is otherwise 
in Christianity, according to which the disunion between the 
divine and the human is removed, and Man becomes a free 
Organ of God. When this traditionary idea was applied to the 
New Testament, a different element was added. Tor another 
relation was formed by the greater analogy which the Apostolic 
writings bore to the consciousness of Christians. Hence many 
a remark on the Writers of the New Testament occurred to the 
Teachers of the Church, which was based on another idea of 
Inspiration. 

First of all, the Idea of Inspiration had to be developed in 
reference to the Old Testament, against the Gnostics. It was 
necessary to maintain against them the divine Origin of the 
Old Testament, not as if they ascribed it to a merely human 
source, but they imagined that the Being who spoke and acted 
was not the most High God, but the Demiurgos. It was, 
therefore, to be proved that the Old Testament proceeded 
from the same God as the New. But the views of the Gnostics 
respecting the relation of the Old Testament to the New, were 
not always the same, though the Church Teachers who knew 
not how to discriminate the various shades of thought pre- 
sented in the peculiar Gnostic terminology, spoke of only one 
Gnostic idea. Two modifications, depending on different re- 
presentations of the Demiurgos, are of special importance. 
Those who, like Marcion, regarded the Demiurgos as the 
enemy of God, a being standing in no connexion with him, 
admitted, of course, of no connexion between the Old and 
New Testaments; others who regarded him as a subordinate 
and limited God, but not hostile to the Supreme, as one who 
served for an Organ of the Ideas imparted by God, but not 
conscious of them till the appearance of Christ rendered his 
consciousness of God clear, admitted that this God inspired 
the Sacred Writers of the Old Testament with the Ideas which 
proceeded from the Supreme God, but in an imperfect form. 
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They recognised in the Prophets the higher Pneumatic Nature, 
which. had not yet attained to consciousness. On this stand- 
point a peculiar idea of Inspiration in relation to the Old Tes- 
tament was formed. A distinction was made between what 
inspired men said with clear consciousness, and the pneumatic 
meaning not yet clearly developed which lay in their words, 
They acted as Organs not yet conscious, in pointing to Chris- 
tianity. They expressed, in the garb of the views of their age, 
the truth which the Holy Spirit communicated through them, 
and which Christianity brought into clear consciousness. 
Consequently, a peculiar view was formed of the connexion of 
the Old and New Testaments, and the germ of a correct his- 
torical Interpretation. The Gnostics here anticipatad what 
has been generally developed at a later period. Their opponents, 
who were unable to separate the true from the false, in this 
view, now turned on the contrary to the Alexandrian idea 
of Inspiration, and maintained, like Irenzeus and others, that the 
Prophets spoke in a state of unconsciousness. This view bore 
some resemblance to the common heathen representation, 
according to which, the Divine, like one of the powers of 
Nature, forcibly carried men away, as in the instances of the 
Pythoness, the Incubations in the temple of Esculapius, and 
the like. Hence the Jewish-Christian Clementine homilies* 
repudiated this idea of Inspiration as heathenish; and they 
held the Prophecy of the Old Testament not to be true pro- 
phecy; because the human and the divine, in the language of 
the Prophets, could not be distinguished in the alternations of 
the ecstatic and common state. But they carried the idea of 
Inspiration to another extreme ; among the marks of a true 
Prophet they reckoned an everpresent higher knowledge 
combined with clearness and self-consciousness—the constant 
indwelling of the divine Spirit and his illumination in refer- 
ence both to Past and Future. 1t was the same higher Spirit 
which dwelt in Adam, Moses, and Christ, in order to bring 


* Hom. iii. 18.—mpodyrne yap oy drraoroc, arsipw Poxiic bp0arpqi 
wavra carorretwy ixiorara KavOadvwy’ Et dé ee ey a psic, we 
ot wool, Bre Kai 6 ddyOje moodHrns ob TavTorE, AdX’ éviore, OTE EEL 


ro mvEvpa, Kai Oca TovTO TpoyiWwoKE, dréTE Oé OdK EXEL, lage kt 


odtwe brokdBwpev, Kai Eavrode ararapev Kai Grdovg ive 


pevoopmer® — 
_ 7d yap rowvroy panic tyvOovowvrwr éoriv iro mrebuatog arakiac, — 
ray mapa Bwpotc peOvdyrwy Kai kvicong tupopoupivwr, ree 
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forth the original religion.* Hence their homilies adopted a 
singular notion of droxdavic¢. The form of vision and dream 
is considered as very inferior, in which God stands in a mere 
outward relation to the soul. The highest form was the Re- 
velation of God without outward instruction, when a new light 
of divine truth dawns on man in immediate self-consciousness. 
Hence Peter thus expresses himself respecting the revelation 
made to him (mentioned in Matt. xvi. 13.) ‘* As soon as the 
Lord had asked, ‘ Whom do men say that I am?’ it rose in 
my heart, and I said, I know not how, ‘ Thou art the Son of 
the living God!’ But he, when he had blessed me, showed me 
that it was the Father who had revealed it to me; but I have 
since experienced that Revelation is to learn without teaching, 
visions, or dreams.” ¢ 

Montanism maintained the idea of ecstatic Inspiration with- 
out any modification. This was in harmony with its general 
character, with the contrast between the Divine and the 
Human, which forms its groundwork, and according to which 
the human is always in a passive relation to the Omnipotence 
of the Divine. It is set down, therefore, as the mark of a 
true Prophet, that he has no power over himself, as it is said 
in a Montanist Oracle, “God alone is awake—Man sleeps.” t 
Tertullian gives as a mark of the highest prophetical state, the 
excidere sensui.§ This one-sided conception of the Divine led 
to dangerous consequences; natural feeling mixed itself with 
the work of the Divine Spirit, in peculiar modes of excitement, 
and was taken for something divine. Here we meet with 
States that are allied to certain phenomena in the sphere of 


Natural Religion. During public worship, Montanist Virgins 


fell into a kind of somnambulism, and in that state administered 
remedies for diseases. But these extravagances rendered their 
views suspicious, and the controversy with the Montanists led 


* Hom. iii. 20, + Lib. 1. xvii. 18. 

t Epiph. Heer. xviii. 4.—Ev0d¢ yap 6 Movravog ono, id0d dvOpw- 
Tog woe Abpa, xdyw twrapat wosi Trijxtpov" 6 dvOpwrog Kouarat, 
Kayo yonyopa" idod xbpidg torw 6 ixordvwy xapdiag avOpexwy Kai 

ov¢ capdiac dvOpwrae. 

§ Contra Marcion iv. 22.—Ratione, quam defendimus in causa nove 
Prophetic, gratie ecstasin, id est amentiam convenire? In spiritu 
enim homo constitutus, presentim cum gloriam Dei conspicit, vel cum 
per ipsum Deus loquitur, necesse est excidat sensu, obumbratus scilicet 
virtute divind, de quo inter nos et psychicos questio est. 
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to a closer examination of the difference between enthusiasm 
and true Inspiration. Miltiades a rhetorician, wrote a book 
against Montanism to the effect, that a Prophet ought not to 
speak in ecstasy,* and maintained on the contrary, that a 
Prophet must be perfectly conscious of his own ideas, On 
this assumption it was attempted to find the developed 
Christian truth in the Prophets of the Old Testament. The 
teachers of the Alexandrian Church, Origen particularly, 
believed that the Prophets, by spiritual communion with the 
Logos (zridnuia vonrn), arrived at a clear knowledge of re- 
vealed truths. 

There is a trace worth noticing of a peculiar opinion re- 
specting the nature of Inspiration in the Old Testament, 
which was held by certain opponents of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, of whom Origen speaks.| They said that the Holy 
Spirit in the Prophets, was not the same as the Holy Spirit in 
the Apostles. We might suppose this founded on the Gnostic 
distinction of the inspirations of the Demiurgos and of the 
Supreme God; but the Gnostics do not thus make use of the 
name of the Holy Spirit, and Origen distinguishes from them 
the persons who employed such language, We must compare 
what Eusebius says of such an Antitrinitarian party, since he 
accuses them of an arbitrary critical treatment of Holy Writ ; 
and then adds that some of them had positively denied the 
Law and the Prophets, and under the pretence of Grace had 
maintained an antinomian and impious doctrine t It is of 
special importance, that they pleaded the doctrine of Grace as a 
cloak for their sentiments; that is, they professed to extol the 
manner in which God operated through Christ; they were at 
issue with the Church respecting the authority of the Old 
Testament; they lowered that, and placed Christianity so 

* Euseb. Hist. Eccles. v. 17.—zepi rov pn deiv rpodnrny tv éxoracea 
AaXeiv. , 

+ In epist. ad Titum, ed. Lommatzsch. v. p, 288.—Sed et si qui sunt, 
qui spiritum sanctum alium quidem dicant esse, qui fuit in prophetis, 
alium autem, qui fuit in apostolis Domini nostri Jesu Christi unum 
atque idem delictum impietatis admittunt, quod illi, qui, quantum in 
se est, naturam deitatis secant et scindunt, dicentes unum legis et 
alterum evangeliorum deum. 

+ Euseb. Hist. Eccles. v. 28, fin.—viot 6¢ abréy odd: mapaxapaccey 
Hkiwoay abrac, dX ardHe apvnoapevor roy Te vopov Kai Tove TPOdN- 
rac dvopov Kai abiov didackadeiag mpopdost yapirog sic ~oxaror 
arwnreiac 6deOpov katwricOnoar, 
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‘much the higher, in opposition to those who were disposed to 
- find it already in the Old Testament. This account of them 
appears to agree with the description given by Origen. 
- Inthe first ages of Christianity, the Platonic philosophy had 
led to many interesting inquiries among the heathen, respecting 
the idea of Inspiration. On one side there was the Unbelief 
of those, who saw in all Religion nothing but human Institu- 
tions, and made use of Oracles and the like under this notion ; 
on the other side were those who maintained that every 
response was verbally inspired by the gods. Differing from 
both these parties, Platonism constructed another view. 
Setting out from the idea of a natural operation of God on the 
human soul, Plutarch * maintained that the excitement of the 
religious consciousness proceeded from God, but that the 
particular form in which it presented itself, depended on 
human agency. Such ideas could be readily applied to the 
Christian idea of Inspiration ; we actually find in the Church 
teachers + the comparison which Plutarch employs, of an in- 
spired soul to a musical instrument. But they attach quite a 
different meaning to it, since they do not lay any stress on 
what is peculiar in the instrument, and which modifies the 
style of the Inspiration in its actual manifestation ; but only 
adopt it so far as to say, that the instrument is made to vibrate 
from without, to illustrate the pure passivity of man. The 
Platonic ideas, which we find elsewhere in the most ancient 
Church teachers, are not placed in connexion with the idea of 
Inspiration. Justin Martyr transfers the Platonic relation of 
the votg to the voegiv in Man, to the relation of the Aéyo¢ to the 
Onteua Aoyixév, the human reason allied to God. From a 
perpetual Revelation of the divine Aéyo¢ to what is allied to 
it in Man, proceeded all the seeds of truth in the ancient 
world; but only something fragmentary, not the full Reve- 
_Jation of the divine Aéyos could be effected by the oxigqua 
_ Keyixév. Human prejudice and short-sightedness produced 
. errors and contrarieties in the ancient world ; but in Christ we 
have the complete self-revelation of the divine Aéyog, and in 
him alone absolute Religion and Truth.{ Ciemenr of 


_. * De Pythie Oraculis, capp. vii. x. xx. xxi. 
__--t (Just. Mart.?) Cohortat. ad Grecos, § 8. 
= Apol. ii. c. 10.— Meyadsdrepa piv ody mdone dyvOpwreiov 
 Oéacradiag gaiverac ra myitepa Cid Td Royiukdv rd Srov roy’ 
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Alexandria traces all that there was of truth among the 
heathen before Christ, to the suggestions of the Divine Spirit, 
who for this purpose made use of individuals who were capable 
of training their fellow-men. Clement accounts for error by 
the mixture of the human, and in this respect distinguishes 
the Holy Scriptures from all other books.* THe believed, 
that if we could collect the various contrarieties freed from the 
human prejudices, through which the scattered rays of Truth 
are presented, we should possess the pure Christian Truth. 
Yet Clement, no more than Justin, made use of these notions 
for distinguishing the divine and human in the idea of Reve- 
lation ; Clement did not separate from one another the form and 
essence of Revelation, but regarded everything in them as a 
divine operation. Philo, though the magical idea of In- 
spiration is the leading one in his writings, has admitted a 
remarkable distinction of three stages of Inspiration.+ The 
highest stage is that in which God speaks in his own name. 
Here the person of the Prophet is altogether out of sight, and 
the Divine is presented immediate and pure, without any 
human admixture. The second stage is that in which the 
Prophet inquires of God, and God answers; here a mixture of 
the divine and human begins. In the third stage, the Prophet 
speaks in his own name, although he announces what is 
divine. Here there is also enthusiasm; but the human, the 
individual, animated by the Divine Spirit, also comes into 
play. In Origen { we find a similar distinction, though it is 
gavivra Ov atic Xorordy yeyovévar, kai odpa Kai Né6yor nai PuxHr. 
“Oca yap kadwc asi ép0eyEavro Kai edpov, ot diiocopHoarrec 7) vomobs- 
Thoavrec, KaTa Adyou pépoc sUpicewC Kai Yewpiac éori wovnlévra 
avroig. ’Eetdn Ot od mavra Ta TOU NOyou éyvwpicayr, b¢ tort Xpioroc cai 
évaytia éabrotg wod\AaKIC EiTTOY. 

* Str. vi. 693 A.—dAXa cai at THv évapérwv avPperwy éErivorat Kar’ 
éxrivotay Seiav yiyvovrar diariMepévng miorIc Wuyyg Kai dradidopévov 
Tow Seiov SeAnparoe tic Tac av9pwrivac Wuydc roy ty pipe Yeiwy 
Astrovoydy ovhrapbavopévwy sic TAC rowavrac dvaxoviag. Cf. i. p. 287 C. 

+ Vit. Moysis ili. p. 681, sq. ed. Francof. 1691, 

t+ In Joann. vi. 18. wort copa pév kai miord déyely Kai opddpa 
imireraypiva Td amooTo\icd, ov py TapaTAhoa TY “ Trade NéyeL 
Kiowc ravtocpatwo.” Kai rovro éxiornooy, si, trav Meyy 6 Haidoc 
“ raioa yoagr) Sedmvevoroc kai wpihiwoc” éurepirapbave kai ta éavTov 
yoaupara, i) od Td, “ Kayw éyw, Kai odY 6 KbpLOE,” Kai TO" “éy Tacaic 
becAnoiarc Staraooopat,” cai ro “ola Exabor éy ’Avtioxeia, Ev “Ikovip, 








év Avorpotc,” kai rd rovrore tapathhot éviors bx’ abrov yoagivTa 


wai car’ iovciay, ob piv 7d eiduxptvig rév be Siac érimvoiag Adywr. 
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-not clear that he derived it from Purno. He distinguishes the 

idea of Inspiration in the strictest sense, and applies it to a 
case, in which also the human element is noticeable. He 
inquires whether Paul, when in 2 Tim. iii. 16., he speaks of 
Holy Scripture as Yeérveveros, intended to include his own 
writings. The Apostolic writings were, indeed, wise and 
trustworthy, and very weighty, but not equal to those in which 
it is said, “Thus saith the Lord, the Almighty.” In the 
former, there was not the same pure inspiration of the Divine 
Spirit as in the latter. His critical acuteness might have led 
Origen to notice other passages of the New Testament, to 
illustrate the distinction of the Divine and the Human. 
Yet where he observes differences in the narratives of the 
Evangelists, he explains them, according to his common idea 
of Inspiration. He disputes with other Christians, who found 
no difficulty in the admission of these discrepancies, and 
concludes that, because such differences are irreconcilable, they 
must have been designed. They were intended to lead to the 
acknowledgment that the Truth was ideal, that the Fact was 
internal, and only represented as external. He would rather 
give up the full reality of facts than admit any differences. 
He says,* “‘ We believe that the Gospels were written down 
under the co-operation of the Holy Spirit; no error, no false- 
hood, can be allowed in the Evangelists ; the discrepancies 
do not arise from defect of memory.” This idea of Inspiration 
led many to a Hypercriticism; for since they could not see 
their way through the discrepancies of the Gospels, they at- 
tached themselves to one Gospel for which they had a special 
preference, and rejected the rest as unapostolic. 


Trenzvs also, though he has not formally developed his . 


ideas on Inspiration, shows traces of his recognition of two 
factors —the divine agency, and the conditions of human in- 
dividuality. For instance, in the writings of Paul, he does 


not attribute everything to divine inspiration, but makes the | 


~ 


quality of Paul’s style to depend on his mental characteristics 


* In Joann. vi. 18.—kai deorovdy ye, undevic obaddopévov rev 
‘Ebayyedcoray, undé Pevdoptvov, we eirovev ay of morebovrec, apoo- 
Tépa Kara dradpdpove Kapod¢ sipnxévarc—ob yap mepi THY abray, we 
diovrai rivec, ot dropynpovevorrec Siagddpwe nvéixOnoav pr) axpibodvrec 
TY pyypy Eeacroy roy sipnpévwr 7} yeyevnptvor. 
jue Hagenbach’s Observ. circa Origenis method. interpretande 

. S.: Basil. 1823. . 
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—— on the prodigious force and pressure of his thoughts.* We 
find the like in TERTULLTtAN, who, by the circumstance that the 
idea of Inspiration became more intense in the Montanistic 
Prophecies, was induced to mark degrees in Inspiration. He 
perceived that the ecstatic form could not be attributed to the 
Apostles, and hence supposed a mode of Inspiration, in which 
the human element was active.t He remarks that Paul in 
his manner of treating the Old Testament, was not always 
consistent, and attributes his dispute with Peter (Gal. ii.) to 
the ardour he felt as.a Neophyte.t This implies that he 
viewed the operation of the Divine Spirit to be conditioned 
by a person’s natural course of development. He supposes 
that Paul’s mind was gradually transformed by the influence 
of Christian principle. As Tertullian varies in his mode of 
expressing himself, so, when he wishes to establish the 
authority of the apocryphal Book of Enoch, he gives an un- 
certain and very hazardous idea of Inspiration. What relates 
to ourselves is not to be rejected, and what serves for edifica- 
tion is divinely inspired.§ ; 





B. THE DOGMAS OF SPECIAL DOGMATICS. 
a. THEOLOGY IN THE STRICT SENSE. 
1. THE ORIGIN OF THE IDEA OF GOD. 


The Church Teachers in this age had little occasion to 
contend with atheists; but since they endeavoured to establish 


* Adv. Her. iii. 7, 2.—Quoniam autem hyperbatis frequenter utitur 
apostolus, propter velocitatem sermonum suorum et propter impetum 
qui in ipso est Spiritus, ex multis quidem aliis est invenire. 

+ De Monagam. c. 3, on 1 Cor. c. 7.—Denique conversus ad alteram 
speciem dicendo: nuptis autem denuncio, non ego, sed dominus, 
ostendit illa, que supra dixerat, non dominice auctoritatis fuisse sed 
humane estimationis. 

“~ Adv. Marc. i. 20.—Nam et ipsum Petrum ceterosque, columnas 
apostolatus, a Paulo reprehensas opponunt, quod non recto pede incede- 
rent ad evangelii veritatem, ab illo certe Paulo, quiadhuc in gratia rudis, 
trepidans denique, ne in vacuum cucurrisset aut curreret, tune primum 
cum antecessoribus apostolis conferebat. IRgitur, si ferventer adhuc, ut 
neophytus, adversus Judaismum aliquid in conversatione reprehenden- 
dum existimavit, etc. i bees 

§ De Cult. Fem. i. 3.—Sed cum Enoch eadem scriptura etiam de 
domino predicaret, a nobis quidem nihil omnino rejiciendum est, quod 
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the doctrine of one God against polytheism, they were engaged 
in frequent discussions respecting the proof of the idea of God. 
Their writings are all pervaded by it; only they vary in the 
method of their proof, according to the various stages of their 
culture, some of them being prepared by Platonism, and others 
were not philosophic. Justin Martyr calls faith in God the 
conviction implanted in human nature of something ineffable.* 
TuropHitus of Antioch answers the heathen who asks, 
“Show me thy God, that I may believe in him,” by rejoining, 
“Show me first thy man; then I will show thee my God. 
The impure man cannot understand God. It is his fault that 
the consciousness of God lying in his breast is undeveloped. 
Give thyself to the Physician, that he may heal the eyes of thy 
soul.”+ Cxiement of Alexandria denies that the being of God 
can be proved ; for all demonstration is from something already 
known; but the idea of the Supreme Being precedes all 
others, and can be apprehended only by faith, by grace, by 
God’s self-revelation.{ Clement evidently refers to the 
doctrine of the Philosophic Schools, on the absolute to the 
conditioned, of the Immediate to the Mediate. Probably a 
passage in Aristotle was floating before his mind. He 
evidently confounds poly ideas which belong to different de- 
partments, namely, the idea of the logical absolute, which, 
according to the doctrine of the ancients, could not be reached 
by scientific inquiry; and the idea of a living God, which 
belongs to the religious consciousness. He connects with the 
idea of an unconditioned rational principle, an element which 
had been formed in his mind from Christianity. He also 
points to the undeniable existence of a consciousness of God, 
when he says that there is in all men an efflux from God, by 
virtue of which, even against their own will, they must ac- 
pertineat ad nos. Et legimus omnem scripturam edificationi habilem 
divinitus inspirari, (2 Tim, iii. 16.) 

* Apol. ii, § 6—rd Sede mpocayopevpa odx dvopd tori, adda Tpa- 
yparoc ducstnynrov tupurog ry duce THY avOpwrwy ddka. ' 

+ Ad Autolye. i. init, | 

$ Strom. ii. p, 364.—ei d& rig Aeyou TY Emiorhunvy arodeerichy 
eivat pera NOyouv, adxoveadrw, bri cai ai dpyai avarddeKrot,—tliore 
ody i¢txéoOatpovg oiovre Tig THY bAWY apyie. Ib. v.p. 588.—dstaerar 5 
Sad yapirt cai povy te—p wap’ abrov Adyw 7rd dyvwordy vosir, - 

§ Aristot. Ethic. Magn. i. p. 1197. ed. er.— H piv ydp éxiornun 
roy per’ arodci~ewy bvtwy toriv, ai dé apyai dvarddecro, Sor’ oie 
ay hn mepi Tag dpxdc émveryyn, adr’ 6 void¢. 

H 2 
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knowledge the one eternal God.* OnrieEn reckons the idea of © 


one God among the ideas that are common to the consciousness 
of all mankind.t He regards the traces of a consciousness 
of God in man, as a proof of the affinity of his nature to God. 

TERTULLIAN was a foe to Philosophy, but he also from the 
fulness of the religious consciousness expresses himself strongly 
respecting the undeniableness of the Divine Existence. The 
Being and essence of God, he thinks, can as little be denied 
as they can be comprehended. Other Fathers often collected 
from ancient Literature references to the Unity of God, that 
they might defeat the heathen on their own standpoint, and in 
so doing have often quoted by mistake apocryphal passages, 
which had been interpolated by the Jews. One attempt of 
this kind is Justin’s work, entitled weg? wovagyias. Tertullian 
took quite a different method. He was disposed to look on 
Science and Art as a falsification of the original truth in man- 
kind, and rather appealed to the involuntary witnesses in the 
common life of men which testified against polytheism. These 
he calls the eruptiones anime naturaliter Christiane, the 
sensus publicus, the original dowry of the Soul, which, though 
enthralled by lusts, fettered by erroneous training, and serving 
false gods, yet, when roused from its slumbers, invokes God 
and looks up not to the Capitol, but to Heaven.{ He composed 
a short treatise on this subject, entitled, De testimonio anime 
naturaliter Christiane. 

He had to develope these ideas in his controversy with Mar- 
cron.§ Marcion resembled Tertullian in his rude, fiery tem- 
perament and the predominance of feeling, in an aversion to 


¥ Protrep. p. 45.—Ildow yao anatarhic avOpw rote, padwora 6é 


Toig mel Aoyouc évdvarpibovow évéoraxrat Tic amdppoa Seinn. Ov | 


51) Xap kai dkovreg piv duoroyovou tva re elvat Sed, dvwXsOpor Kai 
ayévynrov. 

t Contra Cels. i. 4.—The rotvai Evvotat. He then says, dudaep ovdiv 
Savupaoroy, roy abroy Sebv, drep sdidate Sid THY TpodnToy Kai ‘Tou 
owThooc tyxareorapkevai taic aravrwy avOowrwy Pvxaic. 

~ Apol. c.17. Compare Neander’s das Hine wu. das Mannigfaltige 
am | Obristionthum, p. 9. 

§ Tertullian Adv. Marcion, lib. v. Irenzi Adv. Heres. i. 27. 
(Pseudo.) Origenes De Recta in Deum Fide, ed. J. R. Wetstein : Bas. 
1674. Hyppolyti é\eyyoc ard mao. aioe. vii. 29. Epiphanii Heres, 
Marcion’s Confession of Faith, from the Armenian of Archbishup Esnig 
(fifth century), in Illgen’s Zeitschr. f. Hist. Theol. 1834. A sige De 
Gnosi Marcionis. Regiom. 1820, 21, 4. eee): 
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what preceded Christianity, in antagonism to Nature, and 
in striving to form an entirely new World by means of 
Christianity. But Tertullian had received the spirit of the 
Gospel in greater purity, and under its ameliorating influence 
acknowledged God in Nature,.and the original revelation of 
Him in the universal consciousness, But Marcion was led 
further against Nature by his Dualism ;_ neither it nor History 
appeared to him to present anything similar to the glory of 
Christianity ; hence Christianity seemed to enter suddenl 
into the World without any preparation, by means of the Old 
Testament. The severe just God of the Old Testament was 
quite different from that of the New, the perfect and holy one 
who is the God of Love. He failed to discern there, as in Na- 
ture, the God that was partially hidden, because he would 
admit no Revelation of him but such as was whole and com- 
plete. Nature, he says, points to a rigid, imperfect Spirit, who 
is destitute of omnipotence since he cannot overcome the 
opposition of matter, the blind destructive force of Nature. 
Thus, then, was nothing previously in the human spirit that 
was analogous to the God of Christianity. A creation of the 
Demiurgos, the Soul had no idea of holiness and love; an 
entirely new life issued from Christianity, Marcion, accord- 
ingly, was a denier of all original consciousness of God, and of 
all Natural Religion. There was for him only a Christian 
consciousness, that appeared suddenly, and developed itself at 
once. ‘Tertullian, on the contrary, says, when vindicating the 
original endowment of the consciousness of God—*‘ God cannot 
be concealed—he must always be perceived and reveal himself. 
All we are, and in which we are, testify of Him, A God whose 
existence must first be proved, would not be the true God.”* 

Those Gnostics who did not, like Marcion, regard the Demi- 
urgos as a being hostile to the Supreme God, but only as a 
limited and subordinate God, were able to affirm that the idea 
of one God always lay at the basis of the consciousness of 
higher natures. Thus Valentine appeals to the laws written 
on the heart in his Homily weg? pidwy.t 


* Contra Marc.i.9,10,—Nunquam Deus latebit, nunquam Deus.déerit; 

semper intelligitur, semper audietur, etiam videbitur quomodo volet: 

Deus testimonia, totum hoc, quod sumus et in quo sumus. Sic 

probatur et Deus et unus dum non ignoratur alio adhuc probari laborante. 
+ Clem. Strom. vi. p. 641. . es 
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2. THE BEING AND ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 


We now proceed to the fuller development and more exact 
descrimination of the idea of God. Christianity has here to 
combat with two opposite tendencies; There is the. sensuous 
anthropomorphism, which does not conceive of God as pure 
Spirit, but transfers its sensuous conceptions to God. ‘This 
mode of contemplation was the common one in Pagan Anti- 
quity, as the religious consciousness was generally drawn down 
to sensuousness through the religion of Nature. Even the 
Stoics were not able to rise to the idea of a pure Spirit. We 
learn from the remarks of Origen, how very much, even in his 
time, thinking was fettered by the tendency that was the result 
of these earlier views.* 

In Judaism, indeed, the theistical standpoint, the elevation 
above the mere contemplation of Nature, and the teachings of 
the Old Testament respecting the Divine attributes, might have 
led to a purer style of contemplation: but the sensuous ten- 
dency was promoted by cleaving to the letter ; and understand- 
ing the figurative representations of the Old Testament in 
accordance with that, men thought of God as a being extended 
in space, in human form. Another tendency aimed at putting 
down this rude, sensuous anthropomorphism, but fell into a 
one-sided abstraction and Spiritualism ; for the idea of the 
living God it substituted the doctrine of a logical Absolute. 
This holds good of the tv of the Neoplatonists ; and even 
‘Philo, while combating the sensuous tendency, erred in a 
‘similar subtilization of the religious consciousness. 

Placed between these two extremes, it was the office of 
-Christianity on the one hand, to establish the idea of God as 
a Spirit, and on the other, to introduce a religious realism 
into human life. It effected the Spiritualization not by impart- 
ing particular ready-made notions of the Nature of God; this 
would have been of no service; for such ideas, in order to be 
intelligible, demand as a prerequisite, a new sense, a higher 
Stage of spiritual development. Even the clear announce- 
ment—‘‘ God is a Spirit,” was not understood, since men 
accustomed to sensuous represensations would think of a Spirit, 
as Origen says, only as a higher and more refined kind of 
Body. Christianity had to give an impulse to the Spirit to 


* In Ev. Johan. c. iv. ¥. 24.—-rvevpa 6 Gaede, etc. +t, xiii. § 21, ff. 
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develope and cherish from within itself the spiritual idea of 
God. This was effected by the new tendency of the religious 
Spirit proceeding from Redemption, by withdrawing from the 
exclusive contemplation of Nature, by the Revelation of God 
in the life of Christ, by spiritualising and giving a new im- 
pulse to the whole thinking faculty. Hence Faviied this period 
to a gradual process of purification, where we find sensuous 
representations of God, we must not attribute them entirely — 
to a sensuous standpoint, but shall often see them combined 
with great depth and fulness of the consciousness of God. 
The sensuous conception might have a relative correctness in 
opposition to the subtilisation of the idea of God, as far as it 
contained a religious Realism which could not yet release itself 
from sensuous forms. Thus the Clementine Homilies con- 
demn those who think of God as formless, under the pretence 
of glorifying him. ‘They even maintain that man could not 
rely on such a God, or pray to him.* 

The crudest form of anthropomorphism, proceeding from a 
misapprehension of the expression ‘* Image of God” in Genesis, 
represented God as Man per eminentiam. It was held by 
Melito, bishop of Sardis in the second century, who wrote a 
book entitled wegi évowudrov Seod,f which treated not, as some 
suppose, of the Incarnation, but of the corporeity of God in a 
sensuous human figure, as Origen testifies.t. Somewhat more 
refined is another form according to which God was conceived 
of as an ethereal being of light. This view is maintained in 

* Homil. xvii. 11.—rivic 82 rijc adn Peiac ddAXSrptor dvTEec,—mTpopace 
doforoyiag doynudrisroy abrov Néyovoww, tva dpopgoc Kai aveideog Oy 
pndevi dpardg 9, bawe pr) wepirdOnrog yévnrat' vov¢ yap eidog ovx 
dpav Seod Kevdg sory adrov mig Jé Kai sixeras Tig OdK Exwy ig KEevdv 
éxbapeterar. 

+ In Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iv. 26. Orig. in Gen. Opp. t. ii. p. 25. 

t+ Under the name of Melito of Sardis, an Apology in the Syriac 
language has been published by Cureton in his Spicilegiwm Syri $ 
London, 1855, and ascribed to that author. It is not identical with 
that of which there is a fragment in Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. iv. 23 ; it 
also contains no anthropomorphical representations of God, but indicates 
a more spiritual mode of thinking on the part of the author, who, at all 
events, is not Melito, but, according to several indications, was a writer 


in Syria or its vicinity, and the Emperor Antoninus addressed by 


him is probably Caracalla, so that the date of the composition must be 

at the beginning of the third pommel See Jacobi, Deutsche Zeitschrift 
f. chr. Wissenschaft, &c. 1856. No. 14. On Melito in general, see Piper, 
Stud. u. Krit. 1838, Part I. [Jacos.] cw 
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the Clementine Homilies, and even by Tertullian; notwith- 
standing the depth and purity of his religious feelings, he 
says—‘ Who shall deny that God is a body, although God is 
a Spirit.”* He maintains that there is nothing uncorporeal, 
except what does not exist.f Spirit is Body of a peculiar 
quality.t Some have tried to excuse him as if he only wanted 
another word in order to express real existence. But this is cer- 
tainly unfounded. The errors of thought and language here 
exactly coincide. Tertullian, with his vivid religious feeling and 
his robust realism, knew not how to separate the ideas of Reatity 
and Corporeity. We remark similar representations in Lac- 
tantius, who combats those who deny that God possesses form 
and affections.§ When we read in writers of this period that 
God is sine corpore, it does not follow that they conceived of 
him as a purely spiritual Being, but possibly they only meant 
to express a contrariety to earthly bodies. 

The development of the Christian doctrine counteracted this 
sensuous tendency in two ways; mediately by the influence 
of Christianity on the whole style of thinking, and imme- 
diately through the already existing philosophical culture. In 
the first mode, the new tendency operated from the Natural to 
the Ethical, in which the Church Teachers were active from 
a practical, sober, religious standpoint. Among them Irenzus 
is conspicuons, whose discreet religious spirit acknowledged 
the incomprehensibility of the Divine Nature. He invites 
men to elevate themselves to God by devotion, and says, they 
must direct their eye to that which is said in the Bible on the 
relation of God to Man, and rise to him by love. He combats 
the sensuous fancies of the Gnostics, and traces their errors to 
their asserting that of God which only suits a changeable nature ; 
all that we predicate of God is only an Image, Love, indeed, 
thus expresses itself; but there is something deeper in feeling, 


than words can express || This should lead men to be aware of 


* Adv. Praxeam. ¢. vii. 

+ De carne Christi xi—Omne quod est, corpus est sui generis ; nihil 
est incorporale, nisi quod non est. | 

$ Adv. Praxeam vii.—Spiritus enim corpus sui generis in sua effigie. 

§ De Ira Dei, c, 2.—A philosophis irretiti et falsis argumentatio- 
nibus capti aliter de unica illa majestate sentiunt, quam veritas habet, 


qui aut figuram negant habere ullam Deum aut nullo affectu commoveri 


putant : qui sit omnis affectus imbegillitatis, que in Deo nulla est. 
\ Adv. Her. ii. 18, 8, 4.—Est autem et super hme et propter hac 
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the difference between the Image and the Reality. Novatian 
expressed the same opinions. He describes God as inconceivable 
in his Essence, who alone knows what he himself is; the 
human spirit feels what God is more than it can express.* 
He remarks that Christ used anthropomorphical images of 
God, but more sparingly than the Old Testament, in order to 
lead the human mind to a higher mode of contemplation. 
Among those who from the standpoint of philosophic culture 
combated the sensuous mode of conception, the Alexandrians 
were pre-eminent, especially Or1ceN. Heshows in what con- 
tradictions they involve themselves who take literally the 
figurative representations of God in the Old Testament.{ In 
his exposition of the words “ God ts a Spirit”§ he attacks both 
the ancient Philosophers, who did not think of God as a pure 
Spirit, and the Christians, who gave a sensuous meaning to the 
terms Spirit, Light, and the like. He asserted that God could 
not create and govern the material world, if he were not dis- 
tinct from it; he would otherwise be composite, like other 
bodies, and hence be subject to change and dissolution. He 
expresses himself with remarkable clearness in his work seg} 
dexay. The word cowmaros, which the Philosophers apply to 
God, is not found in Holy Writ. Yet the fact itselfis implied 
in the Biblical expressions, not indeed in the sense in which 
the word is used in common life, as designating more 
refined bodies, but as referring to pure Spirit.|| Men very 


inerrabilis. Sensus enim capax omnium bene et recte dicetur, sed non 
similis hominum sensui; et lumen rectissime dicetur sed nihil simile 
ei, quod est secundum nos, lumini. Sic autem in reliquis omnibus 
pater hominem pusillitati; et dicitur quidem secundum hee propter 
dilectionem, sentitur autem super hec secundum magnitudinem, 

* Regul. fid. c. 6. 

+ More spiritual representations are to be found in Hippolytus, and 
with some traces of a Platonic influence. rd ydp dv abric 6 rarip HY, 
8 od rd poeerene airwov row ywopévoc. “EXsyxoc, x. 33, p. 335, ed. 
Miller. [Jacost.] 

{ In Genes, Opp. t. ii. p. 25. 

§ In Joann. t. xiii. § 21. 

|| Lib. i, Introd. ec. 8, 9.—In consuetudine vero hominum omne 
quod tale non fuerit, incorporeum simplicioribus vel imperitioribus 
nominatur : velut si quis aérem istum quo fruimur, incorporeum dicit, 

uandoquidem non est tale corpus, ut comprehendi ac teneri possit 

tique resistere. Quaremus tamen si vel alio nomine res ipsa 
Greci philosophi dowparoy, id est incorpoream, dicunt, in Scripturis 
sanctis, invenitur. Cf. 1. 
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easily fall into sensuous representations when they seek for 
words in order to express the vivid feeling of the Divine Om- 
nipotence. CLEMENT combats such an error when he says 
“‘ God is exalted above all space and all time.”* Thus Orntemn 
sets himself against the doctrine taught by the Stoics, of a 
general extension of the Divine Essence, and substituted for 
it the Divine Power, which embraces all things. The Church 
Teachers thus avoided the error of the deistical view which 
wants the living consciousness of the Divine Omnipotence, and 
ignores the immediate relation of God to the World. 
Anthropopathism is to be distinguished from Anthropomor- 
phism; being that mode of contemplating the divine attributes 
which has for its basis the analogy of God to the human 
spirit. Considered in itself, this is not untrue; for we can 
only think of God as the Archetype of our own spirit, and the 
idea of God can no longer be retained by us if we lose sight of 
this analogy. Anthropomorphism must be supplanted by 
Christianity ; Anthropopathism is not supplanted, but spiri- 
tualised and refined. Only what is false must be rejected; 
that crudeness which transfers to God human passions (+67) 
and defects, for want of recollecting the elevation of the Supreme 
Being, as well as his relationship to Man, Christianity must 
teach us to distinguish what is owing to the corrupting influ- 
ence of sin, from what constitutes the true analogy between 
God and Man In heathenism a false Anthropopathism pre- 
vailed, since polytheism presented in its gods the apotheosis 
of human qualities, not only of virtues, but of vices; and 
withal, a deification of the power manifested in Nature. Among 
the common, carnally minded Jews there was a corresponding 
crudeness in their views of the divine attributes; for omni- 
potence was represented as unlimited caprice, and punitive 
justice as perfectly analogus to human wrath. Puro combated 
this tendency from his philosophic standpoint ; but Neo- 
platonism, which in its opposition to Anthropopathism regarded 
God as the abstract "Ov, the highest absolute simplicity, the 
negation of all that is definite, led Philo to indulge in a similar 


* Strom. ii. p, 361 A.—od ydp tv yrodp 7 Témy, add dmepdyw Kai 
rémov kai xpévou cai Tig Twv yeyovirwy Wiornrog de ob é éy piper 
karayiverai wore’ otre mepixwy, obre mepeexdmevog’ } KaT Opiopdy 
riva 7) kar’ arorophy. P hig | 

+ Contra Cels. vi. § 71. 
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abstraction ; though, on the other hand, he experienced a re- 
action from the Theism of the Old Testament. 

Here also the task was committed to Christian Realism of 
working its way between the extremes. Christianity pro- 
moted a genuine Anthropopathism by the consciousness of the 
Image of God in Man, and of its obscuration, as well as of its 
perfect representation in Christ, through which men learnt to 
know the Archetype in all its grandeur; in Redemption the 
divine attributes of omnipotence, righteousness, and love were 
presented in harmony. Thus, on the one hand, there was 
given the idea of God in its Reality, and on the other its illus- 
tration, according to the analogy of the restored image of God 
in Man; the realised idea of Humanity in Christ. A 
coarser Anthropopathism passed over from the Jews to the 
Christians. There were not wanting some persons, who be- 
lieved things of God, that they would not impute to the most 
cruel of their fellow-men. This promoted the other extreme of 
subtilising the idea of God*, and thus the peculiar system of 
the Gnostics was formed. 

Before the Christian era, the Old Testament idea of the 
wrath and righteousness of God had often been misunderstood 
by the heathen. The crude conceptions of the Jews might 
have contributed to this, but the real cause lay deeper in that 
peculiar religious standpoint of Pagan Antiquity which the 
Old Testament opposed. What Holiness was, what were the 
wrath and righteousness of God, could only be understood by 
means of a correct consciousness of Sin, and of that strict 
ethical standpoint, which was given first and alone in the Old 
Testament. These profound ideas could not be appreciated 
by Heathenism, which regarded Evil as a mere infirmity — 
as a necessity of Nature. The Gnostics also were led to a 
similar misunderstanding. They regarded the representations 
of God in the Old Testament not as absolutely false, but 
erroneous, and merely human conceptions ; but they ascribed 
_ them to a real Being, whom they considered:as an actual 
principle, different from the Christian God, Thus they 
adopted a Dualism in the doctrine of Revelation, and of the 
divine attributes. To the perfect God they ascribed Love; 
He could only redeem ; the Demiurgos, on the contiary, was 
a being of inexorable justice; Love and Holiness were foreign 

* Orig. mepi doxey, lib. iv. c. 8 
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to his nature. This separation found support in Philo’s views. 
He often says, God himself does not punish immediately, 
from him comes nought but good; punishment is inflicted by 
ministering spirits, who by many are regarded as God himself. 
The Gnostics separated the Demiurgos still further from God, 


since to him alone they attributed justice. Marcion, by over- 


stretching the Christian standpoint, went to the length of 
allowing no union between love and justice. Wholly occupied 
with the love of God, as revealed in Redemption, he excluded 
the other attributes. God grants only blessings of which the 
redeemed partake; about the rest of mankind he takes no 
care, but leaves them in the hands of the Demiurgos. ) 

Against this dualistic view, the Church Teachers had to 
vindicate the standpoint of the Old Testament, and to show 
the connexion between the Justice and the Love of God. 
The conflict was carried on, in part on the philosophic and 
idealistic standpoint of the Alexandrians, and in part on that 
of the prevalent Realism. 

The Alexandrians were especially inclined to oppose all 
crude Anthropopathisms, but they were not successful in 
correctly separating the real and the sensuous view, and hence 
were led into a subtilizing of the divine attributes, Clement 
attributes all errors in the apprehension of the Old Testament 
to the sensuous and liberal mode of understanding it, which 
led men to represent after human fashion, the nature of God, 
who is exalted above all human passions. The Prophets could 
represent God to us, not as he is, but only as we sensuous 
men can understand it.* Origen also sees in the Old Testa- 
ment a condescension of God to the weakness of Man. In 
fact there is no wrath in God, but he must appear as if wrathful 
to the bad, on account of the sufferings which their own evil 
conduct entails upon them.t The Alexandrians disputed the 
self-subsistence of God’s primitive Justice, and merged it in 


the idea of a d:xasoobvy owrneros, a disciplining reformatory love. 


** Strom. p. 391.—1pyeic dé, we Eoucev, ob wavdpeOa Ta roadra, 
capKuic voovvrec Td¢ ypagdc, kai ard TH nyeTiowy wabdy dvayo- 
pevot, TO BobAnpa Tov arabodg Seov, dpoiwe Toig jpedarrotc Kixhpacrw 


amexdexdpevor we St hpsic axovoat Suvaroi, obTwe Exe ard TOU TayTo- 


cparopoc brodapubdvortec, d0iwe tavwpeba’ ob yd we Exe Td Seior, 
obrwe otoy TE Hy NéyecOa’ GAN’ We oloy TE Hy Tate Huac capKi weTE- 
Onpévove o'rwc Hpiv tkadynoay ot rpodHrat, cvuprepipEepopévov owrn- 
piwe } Tov avOpdrwy doOeveia rod Kupiov. _ t+ Hom. 18 in Jerem. 
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All punishments according to them were only means of refor- 
mation ordained by God, in order to lead fallen beings to a 
sense of their estrangement, and at last to a re-union 
with God. 

Ineyzvs forms the transition to the realistic standpoint, 
which regards punishment as something developing itself 
from within, as something inseparably connected with sin. 
Hence he says, God does not punish immediately, in order to 
punish, but punishment is that which follows sin of itself; 
as God is the fountain of all happiness, and those who abide 
im communion with Him, receive all good from Him, so 
estrangement from Him is the source of punishment. If 
Tertutyian, Novattan, and Lactanrtius, in their more 
decided Realism, sometimes used expressions liable to be mis- 
understood, yet they maintained not the less, that God must 
be supposed to act at all times differently from man, since He 
does nothing from mere feeling or passion, but according to 
the dictates of divine wisdom. Tertullian, especially, who 
enters deeply into these discussions, defends the idea of 
divine justice against Marcion, by showing the necessary con- 
nexion of redeeming. love and justice. Does not redemption 
from sin, he asks, presuppose the existence of guilt in God’s 
sight ? Marcion is illogical*, since he denies the justice of 
God, and yet maintains the fact of Redemption. Tertullian 
alms to prove that the idea of divine justice has a deeper 
ground; that Marcion supposes it does not spring from a 
reference to the punishment of evil, but rests on an original 
revelation of God, on Creation generally, where itis equivalent 
to the justitia architectonica, since God has fixed definite 
limits to every being; the goodness of God, he says, created 
the World, and his justice regulates it.t To set aside the 
divine Anthropopathisms is preposterous ; if Marcion would on 
this ground refuse to believe in God’s wrath and punitive 


* Adv. Mare. i. 26. iv. 10.—Sed et peccata dimittere an ejus posset 

esse, qui negetur tenere, et an ejus sit absolvere, cujus non sit etiam 
are, et an congruat, eum ignoscere, in quem nihil sit admissum. 

+ Ibid. ii. c. 12.—A primordio dumque creator tam bonus, quam 


: : eS ot justus. Pariter utrumque processit, bonitas ejus operata est mundum, 
_ justitia modulata est, Justitise opus est, quod inter lucem et tenebras 
___ Separatio pronuntiata est inter diem et noctem, inter ccelum et terram, 





‘ete. Omnia ut bonitas concipit, ita justitia distinxit, totum hoc 
___ judicato dispositum et ordinatur est. . ; 
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justice, he must also deny the other attributes of God; but 
instead of drawing down God to human limitation, we must rise 
to Him. <‘ Why dost thou imagine anything humian in God, 
and not that everything is divine?” * The limits which cleave 
to the development of the divine in Man must all be ab- 
stracted. ‘The long-suffering and compassion of God must be 
understood otherwise than in the case of human beings. 
From such a standpoint, he vindicated “ the speaking after the 
manner of men,” occurring in Holy Writ. God, he says, 
could not come into close contact with man, unless he appro- 
priated human affections, a condescension that softens the ex- 
ceeding splendour of his majesty, which otherwise would be 
too much for human weakness. Perhaps in itself it is not 
worthy of God, but for man it is necessary, and, therefore, 
worthy of God, since nothing can be so worthy of God as 
what contributes to the salvation of Man.t He pronounces it 
inconsequent to believe in Christ, and yet to be inclined to 
deny the condescension of God in the Old Testament, in 
which he saw a preparation for the condescension of God in 
Christ.t Tertullian sometimes expresses himself, as if he 
thought that moral goodness had no internal necessity, but 
was only made such by an act of the divine will. “We must 
not obey it because it is good,” he says; ‘ but we must obey, 
because God has commanded it.”§ Yet he would not affirm 
that God has arbitrarily determined this or that to be good. 
He only designed to refute those who would limit the 
authority of the divine law by a reference to the creature. In 
another passage he guards against such a misapprehension, 
and asserts that in God everything must be natural, eternal, 
and grounded in his Essence.|| 

The Idea of the Divine Omnipotence. From the standpoint 


* Ady. Mare. ii. 16. 

+ Ibid. c. 27. cf—Conversabatur Deus, ut homo divina agere doce- 
retur; ex quo agebat Deus cum homine, ut homo ex #quo agere cum 
Deo posset : Deus pusillus inventus est, ut homo maximus fieret. 

t Ibid. c. 16. 

§ De Ponit. c. 4.—Audaciam existimo de bono divini precepti 
disputare. Neque enim quia bonum est, idcirco auscultare debemus, 
sed quia Deus precepit. Ad exhibitionem obsequii prior ést majestas 
divine potestatis, prior est auctoritas imperantis quam utilitas ser- 
vientis. \ 

|| Contra Mare. i. 22, 23. 
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IDEA OF THE DIVINE OMNIPOTENCE. 1ll 


of Antiquity, where the consciousness was confined within the 
limits of Nature, the divine presented itself as subject to a 
higher Nature. Christianity introduced the idea of Omnipo- 
tence as something new in opposition to the Pagan view; it 
was of peculiar importance to Christians ; simple believers ap- 
pealed to it as the ground of their confidence, Certainly its 
development presented difficulties, when not viewed ii con- 
nexion with the essential nature of God. It was then per- 
verted into the idea of infinite arbitrariness, or the limitations 
of human consciousness were transferred to God. Such a 
transference was made by the elder Pliny, in order to remove 
the reality of the idea.* Celsus reproached the Christians with 
referring on all occasions to the divine omnipotence. ‘“ God,” 
he says, misunderstanding the idea, ‘can do nothing irrational, 
unnatural, or wicked.” Origen defending the idea against 
such objections thoroughly discusses the question. He dis- 
tinguishes Nature in the ideal sense, which is one with the 
divine arrangement of the Universe, from Nature as it actually 
appears. If Nature be understood in the former sense, we 
may indeed say, God cannot and will not do what is against 
Nature. On the other hand, the laws of phenomenal Nature 
cannot bind God. ‘There may be a standpoint raised above 
these laws, and hence, when anything happens according to the 
divine will, we cannot consider this as against Nature. These 
views are important in relation to his idea of miracles. A 
miracle certainly does not correspond with the laws of common 
phenomenal Nature, the ¢giors xowéregov vooumévn, but founded 
on the higher law of Nature, on the general principles of the 
divine government. As far as this involves any precise state- 
ment, Origen maintains that the divine omnipotence is not to 
be considered as infinite. But he denies infinity in a different 
sense. It was a doctrine of the ancient Philosophers, that no 
consciousness can embrace an infinite series, which, applied 
to God, was an indirect Anthropopathism.{ Thus some came 
to the conclusion, since consciousness implies limitation, no 
consciousness can be ascribed to the Supreme Being; so it was 
in the idea of the Neoplatonic "Ov. Origen sincerely main- 
tained the idea of a personal and self-conscious God ; § but in- 


© Hist; Nator. ii. c. 5, + Orig. c. Cels. v. 14, 23, 
t Plutarch. de Defectu Oracul. c, 28, 24. 


In Joann, t, xxxii. § 18.—ére iv ry éavrod ywdpevoc mepwry, 
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voluntarily influenced by the Philosophy of his age, he adopted 
the supposition above-mentioned as a truth, at the same time 
actuated by a Christian interest for a Providence which 
extended over all things, he thought that the divine Omnipo- 
tence could only embrace a limited range of existence. This 
is important in relation to his doctrine of Creation, the pre- 
existence of souls, and the development of the Universe. He 
assumed that God had created a definite number of spirits, 
and accordingly beheld in the development of the world only a 
change of Forms.* By this specimen we perceive what an 
influence the Platonic Philosophy exerted on the Alexandrians, 


though the religious interest of Theism acted as a counterpoise. _ 


8. THE DOCTRINE OF CREATION. 


On this doctrine particularly, Christianity effected a revolution 
in the prevailing views. Natural Religion, formed by the con- 
templation of Nature, and a comparison of it with human re- 
lations, was unable to rise to the idea of a-creation as the free 
act of God ; an absolute act of unconditioned freedom performed 
by God was a thought totally foreign to antiquity. ‘The phe- 
nomenal world was supposed to spring of itself out of Chaos ; 
many attributed the same origin to the gods. Even when no 
Autonomy was ascribed to the World, no pantheistic view 
adopted, no development of Nature from itself allowed, but 
a Supreme Spirit was regarded as the Framer of the Universe, 
this was not considered as an unconditioned, absolutely free 
act on the part of God, but conditioned by a pre-existent 
matter: with this assumption was conuected the assertion of 
a necessary principle of Evil and Defect in the World. As 
long as Evil was regarded as founded in Nature, and necessary, 
the Divine agency must be supposed to be conditioned. When 


dei rH éavrod yrioe Kai TH EavTod Sewpig ovoy peilom rijc tv vig 
Sewpiac, we tri Seod yon vosiv ra rowadra, det deyery, Ore ebppaiverar 
dpa rov Tia evapéornoty. 

* Tlep dpyav. ii. c. 9.—In illo ergo initio putandum est tantum 
numerum rationabilium creaturarum, vel intellectualium, vel quoquo- 
modo appellande sunt quas mentes superius diximus, fecisse Deum, 
quantum sufficere posse prospexit. Certum est quippe quod prefuisse 
aliquo apud se numero eas fecit : non enim, ut quidam volunt, finem 
putandum est non habere creaturas; quia ubi finis non est, nec com- 
prehensio ulla nec circumscriptio esse potest. Quod si fuerit, utique 
nec contineri vel dispensari a Deo que facta sunt, potuerunt. Natura- 
liter nempe, quicquid infinitum fuerit, et incomprehensibile erit. 
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Plato represented God as the being who organized the Az, it 
may be disputed whether this was not given by him as a mere 
mythical conception. The formation of the tAy takes place 
when the divine idea is realized init. But Dualism is never 
wholly overcome. The power that withstands the Divine 
never allows it entirely to succeed. This form was too mythical 
for the later Neo-Platonism, and not sufficiently intelligible. 
It substituted absolute Monism for Dualism— changed the 
acting God of Plato into the Absolute; the transitive act into 
the unconditioned development of an immanent rational neces- 
sity, from the Absolute down to the last point of existence, where 
the tAn had its place as the necessary limit of this process. 

In Judaism, on the contrary, we find the distinctive mark 
of Theism — the doctrine of a Creation — the absolute free act 
of the Divine Omnipotence —the highest elevation of the 
human mind to which no Philosophy of Heathenism could 
attain. Christianity found this doctrine already in existence, 
and only announced it afresh, and purified it from those cor- 
ruptions which it had acquired among the Jews. | 

The idea of Creation out of nothing denoted in opposition 
to Pagan Antiquity, an absolutely free act of God, conditioned 
by no pre-existent matter. The Dogma is found in the 
Shepherd (wojuav) of Hermas, “‘ God who brought all taings 
into being out of nothing.” * But this Idea found its way 
only by degrees, and when an entirely new direction had been 
given to the religious spirit and thinking. The speculative 
and popular mind, thinkers and simple people, as Tertullian 
remarks, took offence at it;+ especially that Oriental specu- 
lative tendency of the Gnosis rebelled against it. The religious 
doctrine of the ancient World was connected with a speculative 
Cosmogony. Christianity, by its doctrine of Creation, dis. 
solved this connexion, and thus established the independence 
of religious doctrine. The re-introduction of such a Cosmogony 
would have altered the essential character of Christianity. It 
was a first principle of the Gnostics that from nothing, nothing 
is made, and thus no agreement with them was possible from 
_ the Christian standpoint. For they were not willing to admit 
_ the fact as a matter of faith, but required an explanation 
how the Finite could be educed from the Infinite. To make 
this intelligible, they imagined a development of the perfection 
* II. Mandat. i. + De Resurr. Carn. ¢. 11, 
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contained in the essence of the Supreme Principle, a necessary 
and gradual unfolding of the germ of existence that lay in him. 
Creation was thus made a necessary process of Nature, to © 
which the Divine Being himself was subjected; in short, an 
Emanation. They chose many images to illustrate the process 
of Emanation from God; the development of thoughts from 
reason and from one another; the light that streams forth in 
manifold rays from the primeval light; the numbers, that 
proceed from one highest unity.* Valentine called the 
products of Emanation csavec, because they are representatives 


* T add here a few remarks on the principles of Basilides which differ 
in part from the Gnosis, in which I follow Hippolytus in his é\¢eyxoc, 
vii. 20. _A comparison with the statements of Clement Alex. makes it 
certain that we there have a description agreeing in all essential points 
with it, and founded on authentic sources. This is demonstrated 
against Hilgenfeld by Uhlhorn (Das Basilidianische System. : Gott. 
1855). See also Hase’s Church History, 1854, p.94. Basilides laboured 
to avoid all limiting ideas of God. He was not satisfied with calling 
him the Being, but placed him above all existence by the ideasof the 
ovk wy. We find exactly similar language in Plotinus and other 
Platonists. The influence of Platonism is unmistakeable, though 
Uhlhorn will not allow it. In his doctrine of Creation, Basilides 
denies the existence of matter independent of God, as well as an 
Emanation or Evolution from God; according to him the Biblical 
representation of a creation by the almighty word of God comes 
nearest the truth. But the form and expression of the idea of creation, 
although unavoidably expressed according to the human wsus loquendé, 
must be understood in a superhuman manner. God created first of-all 
a seed of the World (o7ippa rov kdcpov, ravoreppia), the potentiality 
of all being, of which the germ lay therein, chaotic and undeveloped 
(obyxvowe apxicy). As far as this is not yet the world definite and 
developed in form, it may be called a non-existent world, and hence 
Basilides said, that God created the world oix wy ovk bvra # ote 
évrwy. First of all, the most spiritual entities were developed—the 
vidrne Gcov—in a threefold gradation ; then the other created beings 
on a descending scale. Above all is enthroned the Not-Being (od« ov), 
longing after whose infinite beauty all things tend upward from below. 
The idea of a oméipya Tov Kicpov is probsbiy taken from the Stoics ; 
but it leads to unfounded and forced meanings if, like Uhlhorn, we 
find nothing in Basilides respecting God, the Creation, and the deve- 
lopment of the universe, but the stoical notions of an original unity of 
God and matter, and of an independent separation of both, clothed in 
Christian phraseology, and modified in their results by Christian 
teleology. When Basilides repeatedly says that God has sent forth 
the seed of the world (rd carabAnbiv bd rod ob bvTo¢ Sov) by the 
word of the speaker, it would really be his opinion that the seed of the 
world had produced God ; he held it to be a too physical representation 
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of the Eternal. The divine powers appear hypostasized by the 
Gnostics, while Western thinkers would have described them 
as attributes of God. They wished to explain the different 
stages of existence by the stages of Emanation. Many 
attempted to make it conceivable how personality and con- 
sciousness originated, and placed at the head an unconscious 
principle, from which the personal conscious Spirit first pro- 
ceeded, the évddunors, twoa savrov. But after all, the origin of 
the material world was not explained ; for it and Spirit appeared 
to the Gnostics to form a necessary quality, and not to be re- 
ferrible toa higher Unity. The Existence also of Evil and 
of Defect, seemed also to require a different explanation. The 
derivation of Evil from the freedom of the creature did not 
satisfy them, for in this way they thought it would be ultimately 
traced back to God. But as they wished to find the source 
of Evil elsewhere than in God, they fell into Dualism, which 
under various forms was dominant in that age. How great its 
power was is strikingly shown in the Gnostic Apelles, a scholar 


that God should allow beings to emanate from himself, but thought it 
worthy of God that he should develope himself from chaos. The vidrn¢ 
must be identical with God, who separates himself from matter, since 
these beings of Light are Seq opoodvowr: and yet it is said that they 
develope themselves as the first from the ravo7eppia, but not God, who 
rather stands above the whole—has designed beforehand the plan of 
the universe, and attracts the children of God to himself by over- 
powering glory—who cannot, indeed be in the full sense dcoodbct0e 
with him, because they are not equal among themselves. In the 
abstract idea of God, and in the contemplation of the Universal Life, 
we may recognise Pantheistic influences, but they do not occur in the 


. first of these, and in the second only in the Stoical ideas above 


mentioned. It is far too confidently asserted that Stoicism was the 
most widely spread philosophy, the vital air of the second century— 
the century in which Plutarch, Justin, and Clement lived. We cannot 

ise in Basilides so much of Pantheism, and so little of Dualism, 
as. Uhlhorn does, though he allows that the latter could not be 
altogether concealed. Basilides, in his attempt to abolish Dualism, 
and then relapsing into it, resembles Valentine. He adheres to it 
when he contemplates tavomeppia in the aspect of formlessness, as 
a&popgia; perhaps also in supposing an antagonism between the living, 
formative light-seed, and the material in the wavoreppyia, but it 
appears clearly when he relegates the higher element in the apocatas- 
tasis typically described in Christ, fra0ev ody rotro dep Hy abrod 
Twparicdy pepoc, Kai dmekaréorn sic rhv apopgiav. Compare J. L, 


- Jacobi, Basilidis philosophi gnostici sustentie : Regiom. 1852.—-[Jacosr.] 
12 
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of Marcion, who, when he saw himself compelled to abandon 
Dualism, admitted that he believed in an original Being, but 
how he could be, he was unable to comprehend. He could 
not conceive how there could be one eternal God.* The 
Gnostics were obliged to join together Dualism and the 
doctrine of EKmanation ; they proceeded on the assumption that 
the Evil Principle had mixed itself with the kingdom of Light, 
and the Soul with Matter ; whence the earthly world originated. 
Respecting the origin of this mixture, there was ample scope 
for Speculation and Fancy. Some said that the vAy sought 
to penetrate the Kingdom of Light. Others represented the 
powers of the Kingdom of Light as not able to keep within its 
boundaries, but sinking down into the Kingdom of Darkness. 
At the head of this outward World, originating on the ground 
of Matter, stands the Demiurgos, whose character forms the 
principal difference in the Gnostic systems—according as they 
represent him in absolute Antagonism to God, or as only a 
Being subordinate to him, and an unconscious Organ in the 
Creation and Government of the World.t The Gnostics of 
the first class were obliged to admit an absolute contrariety 
between the earthly World and the highest order of the 
Universe; whence it followed that Christianity stood in this 
contrariety to the earthly World, and that a Redemption could 
never take place init. Then either pride, or an ascetic contempt 
of the world, was the result, or the contrariety took a decidedly 
immoral direction, since it appeared a matter of indifference 
how men acted. It was thought that the higher life could not 
find its consummation in these earthly forms. Men must 
show their contempt of sensuality,—must despise it. Thus a 
bold Antinomism arose. Other Gnostics were more moderate ; 
they admitted that the germs of divine Ideas had been uncon- 
sciously placed in the World by the Demiurgos; but Christi- 
anity had first brought the Framer of the World to a conscious- 
ness of the Supreme God, and had developed the ideas with 
clearness. Christianity, therefore, has given the consciousness 
of the design for which the world was created, and the destiny 


* Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v.18. Hippolyt. éAeyy. p. 529. 

‘+ On the principal attempt at pointing out the differences in the 
Gnostic systems, see the article Gnostiker in Herzog’s Real-Encyclo- 
pidie fiir Theologie.—{Jacos1.] 
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of the human race. A deep scientific Idea lies at the founda- 
tion of these views of the Gnostics, only (according to their 
peculiar mode of thinking and expression) they represent 
objectively, as a development of the Demiurgos, what belongs 
to the Reason and the Mind of Man. ; 

Irenzus opposed the arbitrariness of the Gnostics. If we 
do not desire to explain everything—since many things are 
reserved for a higher life—we shall retain our faith ; the errors 
of the Gnostics arise from their wishing to acknowledge no 
bounds to their speculations.* In opposition to the separation 
of God and the Demiurgos, he says, “ God has formed all 
things in himself and from himself, that is, according to his 
own ideas.”+ He also informs us what is the positive meaning 
of the idea of Creation out of nothing, namely, ‘“ that existence 
is derived from the power and will of God.” This cannot be 
explained according to the analogy of human workmanship.t 
He adheres to the opinion that the world had a beginning, and 
rejects the subtleties that have been started respecting it ; 
what God had done before he created the World, Holy Writ 
does not reveal ; the answer to such questions must be referred 
to God. 

In the writings of the Platonizing fathers, we recognise a 
mixture of the Platonic forms. Philo had expressed himself 
as if he admitted a pre-existent Hyle which received a form from 
God. Yet it is a question whether Philo deviated so far from 
Judaism. In a fragment preserved by Kusebius§ he says, that 
God prepared exactly asemuch Hyle as he used for the Crea- 
tion. This appears to contradict the opinion above-mentioned. 
The Apologists of the Platonic School followed his example. Jus- 
tin Martyr says,|| ‘‘ God formed all things out of an unorganized 
matter.” Yet according to the connexion of his style of thinking 
we cannot suppose that he approved of the Platonic Hylozoism. 
His Scholar Tatian serves to explain his views, for he also 


* Adv. Heres. ii. 28. ¢ Ibid. ii. c. 7, 8. 

t Ibid. ii. 28, § 3.—Ut puta, si quis interrogat : antequam mundum 
faceret Deus, quid agebat? dicimus quoniam ista responsio subjacet 
Deo. Quoniam autem mundus hic factus est apotelestos a Deo, tem- _ 
rale initium accipiens, scripture nos docent; quid autem ante hoc 
us sit operatus, nulla scriptura manifestat, 

§ Prepar. Evangel. vii. 21. . 
| Apol.i. § 10.—Ildvra rijyv apynv ayaQdv byra Snuovpyioat abrov 
iE dudpgov tAne Ov avOpwrovg, dedidaypea. 
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gays, all things were fashioned from a formless Hyle, which, 
however, was first brought forth by God. If a mere formal 
agreement with Plato is here expressed, yet to this form a 
view may be attached which perfectly retains the Platonic 
idea of the Hyle ; we find this to be the case with Hermogenes,* 
a painter who lived in North Africa towards the end of the 
second century. He rejected both the Gnostic Emanation 
doctrine, and the Church doctrine of Creation; the former 
contradicted the unchangeable nature of God, and. necessitated 
attributing to him the Origin of Evil; the latter was con- 
tradicted by the nature of this World ;+ for if the Creation of 
the perfect God had been conditioned by nothing, a perfect 
world must have been the result. Hence he believed that 
Creation supposed something conditioning, and this he thought 
must be the Hyle which he received from Platonism into 
connexion with the Christian system. He did not think that 
he gave up the doctrine of the wovagyia as long as he admitted 
a ruling all-powerful principle, and ascribed to God such a 
supremacy over the Hyle. He regarded the Hyle as altogether 
undetermined, predicateless,t in which all the contrarieties 
which afterwards appeared in the world, were as yet unseparated 
and undeveloped; neither motion nor rest; neither flowing 
nor standing still, but an inorganic confusion. It was the 
receptive; God alone the creative; his formative agency 
called forth from it determinate existence. But with this 
organization there was a residuum which withstood the divine 
formative power. Hence the defective and the offensive in 
Nature; hence also Evil. Had he been logical he must have 
admitted a Creation without a beginning; he could not have 
regarded it as a single and transitive act of God, but as m- 
manent and resulting immediately from the relation of God to 
Matter. He said, God was always a ruler, consequently he 
must always have had dominion over Matter.§ This would 


* Tertull. adv. Hermogenem. Hippolyt. éAeyxoe, viii. 17. 

+ Tertull. adv. Hermog. c. 2. 

+ Tbid. c. 28.—Unde ergo compertus est Hermogenes, informem et 
confusam et inquietam illam fuisse, que ut invisibilis latebat ?—e. 35, 
prima, inquit, facie videtur nobis incorporalis esse materia, exquisita 
autem ratione recta invenitur neque corporalis neque incorporalis.—c, 
41, Inconditus et [in]confusus et turbulentus fuit materi motus. 
Sic cert et oll undeque ebullientis similitudinem apponis. Ht 

-§ Ibid. c. 3. ; ’ 
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imply that in fact God and Matter were never separated, and 
that the Hyle always existed along with the organization. 
He compared the operation of God upon it to the attractive 
power* which Beauty according to its nature exerts on be 
holders; or to the attraction of the Magnet, which according 
to its nature operates on iron. Consequently, like the Neo- 
Platonic School, he admitted a Universe that was always be- 
coming, which in this form exists from all Eternity, so that 
God, and his formative agency, and Matter, must always. be 
presupposed, and the idea of Hyle is only attained by separating 
what lies at the basis of the material world. In the Hyle is 
always to be distinguished what is allied to the divine formative 
power, and what is counter-active and destructive; from the later 
proceeds the destruction and dissolution that take place in the 
present life. If his view was charged with being unscriptural, 
he rejoined that his opinion was founded in reality, and 
the Tohu Vabohu (1712) win) of Genesis was a designation 
of Chaos; and, on the other hand, Creation out of nothing, had. 
it been a fact, must have been clearly and expressly signified. 
By logical development Hermogenes would have been led 
through the Neo-Platonic idea of Creation to a different idea of 
God, but we must take care not to blame him for what can 
only be logically inferred. We have to notice the course of 
development in a man of this age, who probably in early 
life adopted the philosophical principles of a Neo-Platonic school, 
was then attracted by Christianity, and in whose mind what 
he imbibed of the influence of Christianity remained in con- 
flict with his speculative principles. Tertullian, from whose 
reply we learn the doctrine of Hermogenes, objects that God 
is not acknowledged as the only one if he is not regarded as 
the sole, unconditioned Originator of all existence. In the 
History of the Creation in Genesis, the phrase “in the begin- 
ning” indicates no pre-existent matter, but the gradual sequence 
of the divine arrangement ;f lastly, we must distinguish the 
absolute attributes of God belonging to his Essence, and the 
relative attributes referrible to Creation. The former are 
eternal; the latter mark a relation to the World, and there- 
fore might originate with it.t 
OrIGEN ou one side adhered to the doctrine of the Church ; 
* Tertull. adv. Hermogenem. c. 44. | + Ibid. ¢. 19. - >, 
t Ibid. c. 3. 
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on another he went beyond it, where it had not given express 
decisions ; he attempted to harmonize traditionary dogmas with 
the standpoint of the Gmostics. He points out as a biblical 
doctrine that this world had a beginning, that it was created 
out of nothing,* but what there was before this world is left un- 
determined, and here Gnosis has free scope. The doctrine of 
ar absolute beginning of Creation appeared to him untenable ; 
the operative divine attributes being presupposed in Creation, 
no reason can be imagined why they should not always have 
been at work ;+ and as little can it be imagined how in God a 
transition could be made from rest to activity. On the con- 
trary, he advances the idea of an eternal Creation, a derivation 
of the creature from God by virtue of an ideal beginning, 
Origen did not assert it of this actual world, which rather 
presupposed a foregoing History, but he imagined a pure 
spiritual creation as a beginning, and God as the original 
source of a spirit-world allied to him, but yet at an infinite 
distance from him, which constituted his eternal Self-revela- 
tion. He combats the doctrine of the Gnostics of the éuodbosor 
of spiritual natures with God, and beholds in the spirit-world 
only a partial reflection of the divine glory.} He endeavoured 
to defend the doctrine of Creation out of nothing, as he derived 
everything immediately from God and not conditioned by pre- 
existent matter; and with that he was able to connect a certain 
spiritually conceived emanation of the spirit-world from God, 

This doctrine of Origen was controverted by Methodius, 
Bishop of Tyre, towards the end of the third century. He 

* Tlepi doy. i. preefat. 4, c. 3, § 3. P ) 

+ Ide 62 ob droroyv rd py éxovra Te THY mpEeTdvTwY aiT~ Toy 
Sedv, cig Td Exery EAnrvOEvat ; Ewei J OdK EoTLY bTE TaYTOKPaTWwp OK 
Hv, aei eivae Oct ravra, dv & ravrocpatwp tort, Kai ati Hv d7’ avrov 
Kparovpeva, apxovTn a’t@ xowpeva.—3. mavra ra yévn wai ra eidn 
dei Hv adr’ od On Tic pei Kai Td Kad’ Ey doiOuod wAjY ExaTinws 
Snrovrar, ort ove no~aro b Sedc Snpiovpysiv apynoac woré. Ep. Justi- 
niani ad Mennam Patriarch Mansi, ix. 528. epi apydy, p. 4, ed. 
Redepenning. : 
_ t In Joann. t. xxxii. § 18.—(oluar) gOdvev pwévror ye amd’ Tov 
amavyaopatog robrov rij¢ tAnNc OdENne pepiKa amavyacpata émi THY 
Rory oyiKry KTLoLv* OVE olpat yap Tiva TO Todd SdvacAar ywoncaL 
tijcg Ane S6EnC Tod Seov dwavyacpa 7 Tov vidv adrod. t. xiii, § 25. 

§ 24 on lin a tent Ege apie (v. bere pet tena & of the 
Gospel His ch. 57. orks lll, . i 
Photius Bibl. cod. 236, ek 3 ' area 
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quoted the language of Origen correctly, that the World pro- 
ceeds in an eternal becoming, without beginning, from God; 
but his mind was not speculative enough to enter into the 
train of Origen’s ideas, so that many of his objections did not 
apply. He transfers the relation that a piece of huraan 
workmanship has to its maker to the dependence of creatures 
on God, and hence asserts that the world must have been 
completed at some time, and therefore God must have passed 
from making to not-making. Origen would not have granted 
this, for he regarded the Spirit-world not as ever completed, 
but as always becoming,—proceeding in an eternal process from 
God, and depending upon Him. Further, Methodius objected 
that Origen’s scheme removed the distance between God and 
the creature. But Origen denied that the creature in its 
essence possessed self-subsistence ; he would rather have 
described God’s upholding agency as a constant creative 
energy, conditioned by the creature. Origen’s doctrine, as 
to its form at least, could sooner be met by the third objection, 
that it was at variance with the self-sufficiency of God, who 
requires nothing out of himself for his satisfaction. But this 
Origen would not maintain, but only say that the contempla- 
tion of the divine Perfection wouid lead us to expect a constant 
Revelation of God in his works. He referred this in nowise to 
the form of the universe as it now is, but to the original spiritual 
Creation. In this reference, we must rightly understand the 
tenor of his ideas as they were developed in opposition to 
Gnosticism. When the Gnostics maintained that the Uni- 
verse could not proceed from one original Being, but that the 
contrarieties in it were referrible to three different principles, 
the rvevwarixéy, the purixdv, and the bAsxév, Origen endeayoured 
to prove that another explanation was possible. When the 
Gnostics subordinating the Ethical to the Physical, traced 
ethical differences to an original diversity of natures, it com- 
ported with his views to establish physical contrarieties by the 
Ethical. The direction of the will, according to him, is the 
lever of the Universe, and from the contrarieties founded on 
that, proceed all other differences. Now the Gnostics main- 
tained that if the World owed its origin to one Supreme original 
being, its constitution would correspond to his perfection, and 
we must find in it only what was like himself; granting them 
that, he arrives at the presumption of an original Creation of 
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spirits allied to God, and then endeavours further to show 
that later contrarieties proceeded from the tendency of their 
wills. In that blessed world of spirits allied to God, the 
adherence to communion with God was determined by their 
free will. By a free yielding of themselves to God they might 
continue in the good and the divine, or it was possible for 
them to apostatize; and from this apostacy of the Spirits from 
God, the total revolution of the Universe and all its contrarie- 
ties are to be derived, The misunderstood idea of the divine 
righteousness had also led him into the error of carrying the 
Unity into that original Spirit-world so far, that he thought of 
them as all alike, endowed with equal gifts of power, and differ- 
ing only in number from one another ; hence it followed that 
the individual, characteristic difference had an ethical ground 
and was deducible from Sin. As soon as these contrarieties 
had been formed, and with them the manifoldness of exist- 
ence, God reduced them to a higher unity and formed ont of 
them a world of which the aim is, to bring back fallen beings 
to their original unity (aroxardoracic). In his work zeg/ der aiv 
he applies the idea of the soul of the world to the animating 
divine power by which unity is educed from these contrarieties. 
Lastly, the question occurs, whether Origen was not forced by 
the untenability of his notion of the original perfect equality 
of Spirits, to modify it in some degree; for subsequently he 
describes the Logos as the collected reflection of the divine 
glory, and. the individual spirits as a partial reflection; this 
language would imply that what is one in the Logos, becomes 
individualized in the Spirit-world. Probably, then, an original 
difference in the spirits is supposed. 

‘As to the relation of Matter to the original Creation, in his work 
meel dexav, he regards it as questionable whether any created 
spirit can exist without a body,* so that the body is so constantly 
connected with it as to be distinguished only in idea. Many 
persons have so understood this as if Origen held bodies to be 
only ideal, that is, founded on the idea of a created being—the 

* Iepi dpxar, ii. c. 2, 2—Si vero impossibile est hoc ullo modo 
affirmari, id est quod vivere preter corpus possit ulla al’ . natura preter 
Patrem et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum, necessitas v-nsequentize ac 
rationis coarctat intelligi, principaliter quidem creatas esse rationa- 
biles naturas ; materialem vero substantiam opinione quidem et intel- 


lectu solum separari ab eis, et pro ipsis vel post ipsius veer sei 
sed nunquam sine ipsa vel vixisse vel vivere, 
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expression of objective limits the natural boundary of created 
existence. According to this notion the contrariety between 
Spirit and body would cease, and body would be nothing but 
the finite, limited essence of Spirit. Yet his words do not 
express so much, but only contain the question whether with 
the existence of every created Spirit, a body is given because 
it cannot exist without body. But according to other expres- 
sions it would seem that the contrariety between Spirit and 
Body vanishes, since he often speaks of Matter as simply unde- 
fined, which may acquire higher or lower qualities. He 
ascribes to it an infinite capability of refinement, so that at the 
highest shape it is entirely spiritualized. Hence it seems 
traced back to the idea of mere potentiality of Existence, which 
in its manifestations may be advanced to different stages, and 
that this potentiality is to be regarded as given with Creation. 
But it must not be overlooked that in the passages referred to 
from the book egi aeyav he expresses himself doubtfully, and 
that there are other passages in which is assumed the pure 
immateriality of the Spirit-world.* 


4. THE DOCTRINE OF PROVIDENCE. 


This doctrine as now held throughout Christendom, belongs 
to those that were peculiarly new, though being grounded on 
the religious nature of man it has met with a general response. 
In the religions of Antiquity only the World asa whole was 
regarded as an image of God; whereas in Christianity every 
man appears as a self-revelation of God—no longer as a mere 
part of the great whole, but as a peculiar object of the divine 
regard, with which the whole must co-operate, so that this doc- 
trine was connected with all the leading truths of Christianity, 
—with the whole scheme of salvation and redemption, To the 
heathen, the importance which Christianity attached to the indi- 
vidual, seemed to be arrogance. ‘‘ How can it be that the great 
orbs of Heaven should perish but Man be eternal ?” The wide- 

* In Joann. t. xix. § 5.—dAXd cai 6 deeevipevog rdopoc, bruwd¢ 
yevopevoc dud rove denBivrag rip¢ tvbdov Cwijc, rémovg pév ixe drage- 
poue, oiriwec Ox) mavrec, We piv mode Ta GUAa Kai Ta ddpata Kai Ta 
dowpara kara eioiv, ob récov Tw Témy, boov ry mpoc Ta adpara 
ovyxpicet. ibid. of the réopog adparoc, Kdopoc vonroc: tin dv rocobrp 
qroutdwrepocg Tov aicOnrod Kécpov cai Ctagiowr, bow dtagins yuprde 
maonc ine Tov brov Kdopov Aédyog Tov évdAoU Kéopov ovK ard TiC 
UAng, GAN ard ric peroxiie TOU Ndyou Kai Tij¢ copiag THY KoopobyTwy 
Try Any Kexoounptvwr. 
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spread belief in an simaguévy, an unalterable necessity which 
controlled even the gods, presented an obstacle to the doctrine 
of a xpdvix. The Stoical system spoke indeed of a xpévorm, but 
the doctrine stood here in connexion with Pantheism ; it cor- 
responded to the unalterable laws of the Universe to which every- 
thing was subservient, every individual life was sacrificed, so 
that nothing was left but Zeus. In Platonism we must dis- 
tinguish the more popular religious view and the logical system 
of Plotinus. The point of view of the latter is opposed to the 
Christian zeévoe; from the Absolute down to the utmost verge 
of existence, an unconditioned necessity of development pre- 
vails ; so that as little can be said of a conscious divine Provi- 
dence as of a Creation formed for a special end; there is 
nothing but a necessity of immanent reason. From this stand- 
point Plotinus not only combats the scheme of the Gnostics, 
but, equally with that, the strictly Christian view. 

In the Gnostic view of Providence, we again meet with the 
relation of the Demiurgos to the Supreme God; those, who 
made the former an unconscious organ of the latter, could 
also admit a Providence unconsciously administered by him ; 
on the other hand, those who placed him in a hostile position 
to God, must admit one spévore of the Demiurgos and another 
of the Supreme God. Each would care for his own; the 
Supreme God only for the Pneumatici, while the rest were 
beyond his pale. Many Gnostics ascribed to Fate a limited 
influence ;* in the kingdom of the Demiurgos the decree of 
the Spirits of the Stars was absolute, till by Redemption the 


* Thus Bardesanes supposes three Factors by which Man is deter- 
mined—Nature, Fate, and Free Will, What is similar, and takes 
place in all of us, proceeds from Nature; what is dissimilar is from 
Fate; and Free-Will leads us as we may wish. Fate has not power 
over all things; for what we call Fate rests on a co-operation of the 
higher powers (i.e., the Spirits of the Stars) and the elements, regulated 
by God. See the “ Book of the Laws of the Lands,” which W. Cureton 
has published in Syriac and English in his “Spicilegium Syriacum,” 
containing remains of Bardesan, Meliton, Ambrom, and Mara bar 
Serapion : London, 1855. It is the same work of which Eusebius, in 
his Prepar. Evang. vi. 10, gives a fragment, and to which he affixes the 
title wepi ciuappivnc. See his Hist. Eccles. iv. 30. That in its present 
form it was written by Bardesanes himself is not so probable as that 
one of his pupils gave this account of his doctrines in a dialogue form. 
Compare Jacobi Deutsch Zeitschr. f. Chr. Wiss. wu Chr. Leb. 1856. N. 
15.-—[Jacost.] tp 
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Pneumatici were committed to the Providence of the Supreme 


God. This aristocratic preference for the Pneumatici is not 


found in Marcion, but there is another mixture of error and 
truth. He makes Providence relate to believers in Christ, and 
thus adopts the idea of providentia specialissima. There is 
truth in it so far, that in order that the design of God in 
training and forming men for his kingdom might be fulfilled, 
resignation to it in faith is required; but Marcion makes out 
of the subjectively conditioned, an objective distinction ; all 
those who do not enter into communion with the Redeemer 
he places under the dominion of the Demiurgos. On the other 
hand, among the first-named class of Gnostics, BasiLipEs is 
worthy of special notice for his ideas on this subject. He 
represents* the xgévera as implanted in created beings at their 
Creation. This might harmonize with the Platonic idea ac- 
cording to which Providence appears not as the conscious pro- 
cedure of divine love in training men’s souls, but as an immanent 
necessity of Reason ; but this was not the meaning of Basilides. 
He supposes a connexion between the original creation and 
the divine government of the world, and attributes to the 
Demiurgos the checks to its developments. Indeed, the divine 
government could not be carried on, unless laws are presupposed 
which were implanted in creatures at Creation, but neither can 


* Clem. Strom. iv. p. 509.—n mpévora de, i kai ard tov Apxovrog, 
we pavat, nveioOar apyxerat, aN’ tytxareorapn Traicg obciatc ody cai 
THY OvoWY yevéos TPC TOV THY dAwY Jeod, 

Hippolytus, in his representation of the system of Basilides, states 
this especially : the great Archon rules and governs the Firmament as 
far down as the Moon; in the region of the Moon, and of the Star- 
spirits, the lower Archon governs, who takes the place of the World- 
former. Over the lower stages of the ravoreppia, our own, there is 
no overseer, manager, or former, but the law of rational thought 
implanted by God suffices, according to which the What, the When, and 
the How of all that is becoming, is determined (p. 237, ed. Miller). 
But that this does not imply an absolute exclusion of the agency of the 
lower Archon, but that even for the lowermost region the Star-spirits 
exert an influence determining the development, and, indeed, that this 
influence is included in the divine principle of things is evident from 
the assertion that Christ’s birth and work of redemption were deter- 
mined by the stars; jv yap, dnoiv, abroc Urd yéveoww doriowy Kai 
Weary droxaractacewe iv TY peyarg TporeAoytopivoc Two® (i. e., TY 
mavoreppig). This note is in answer to the objections in Uhlhorn’s 
Essay, p. 24. I have not asserted that the lowermost stage had an 
Archon or former of its own.—[JacoBt.] 
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these laws be efficient unless everything is guided by the 
superintending agency of a personal, omnipresent God. 

The Church Teachers had, accordingly, to develope the 
idea of reévere in opposition to the Gnostics. Many important 
questions arose respecting the relation of Providence to human 
freedom, and the harmony of the freedom of the creature with 
the divine Prescience. Origen devoted his special attention to 
these inquiries ; he canvassed the Sophism common among the 
Heathen of the so-called Adyos aeyés—God foreknew this— 
consequently it was necessary,—consequently there can be no 
such thing as Freedom, and all motive to action is taken away. 
Origen exposes the confusion of ideas in this argument, and 
distinguishes between knowing simply in itself and determining 
—between absolute and hypothetical necessity; he regards 
foreknowledge not as the cause of an event, but as conditioned 
by it. From the Christian standpoint he attempts further to 
prove that the doctrine of an unconditional predestination 
contradicts the whole analogy of biblical doctrine, the admission 
of a divine judgment, and what Paul says of the necessity of our 
own exertions (1 Cor. ix. 24). In these discussions he also 
examines the difficult passages in the Pauline Epistles on 
which the doctrine of absolute Predestination is founded. The 
Gnostics, moreover, made use of expressions in the Old Testa- 
ment in order to inculpate the God of the Old Testament ; 
and many uneducated persons within the Church, as Origen says, 
made unworthy representations of God, by taking passages in 
their most literal sense, as if he were an arbitrary tyrant. From 
these he distinguishes others who do not decide on such pas- 
sages, who avoid erroneous representations, and reserve dif- 
ficulties for future solution. The Church Teachers in general 
were shy of carrying things to an extreme, and always endea- 
voured to maintain the freedom of the creature. They agreed 
in this—that instead of confining themselves to single passages 
torn from their connexion, they aimed at knowing all that the 
Scriptures taught of the Love and Righteousness of God. 
Ireneeus thus explains the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart—that 
the operation of the events brought to pass by God, is trans- 
ferred to God himself,—the Mediate is represented as Immediate. 
_ Thus we say of the Sun that it blinds, while this effect depends 
on the relation of the eye to the sunlight.*_ Origen propounds 

* Adv. Her. iv. c. 29, 30. ‘ 
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a peculiar theory connected with his system. He brings the 
divine guidance of rational beings on earth into connexion 
with a secret earlier existence. It belongs to this guidance that 
God places them in such situations that the slumbering evil is 
brought into consciousness, and its final cure is effected. Thus 
a wise physician allows the hidden morbid matter to break forth 
in order to heal the malady.* 


5. THE THEODICY. 


The doctrines of Creation and Providence are necessarily 
connected with a Theodicy. In the controversy with the 
Gnostics, Creation out of nothing and an all-comprehending 
Providence could only be maintained by repelling the objections 
which are founded on the existence of Evil. They always 
asserted that a Creation out of nothing carried back the 
causality of Evil to God; and as to the distinction between 
permission and causation, they rejoined that if God could have 
prevented Evil and did not prevent it, he must be the cause 
of it.f But the manifold gradations in existence and the 
diversities among men appeared to them proofs that the world 
in its present form could not have proceeded from the perfect 
God. As they divided men into three classes: first, the tAsxo/, 
xoixol, driven by blind impulses and destitute of al! moral 
elements; secondly, the rvevywarimoi, in whom a divine prin- 
ciple of life shows itself; and thirdly, the Luy:xof between the 
other two, governed by the rational element, depending on 
the faith of authority—standing between good and bad, deter- 
mined by fear and hope, but who are not able to attain the 
intention of perfect Truth,—so, parallel to these three classes, 
they assumed three principles of existence: the Supreme 
God ; the Demiurgos ; and the Hyle, according to one view, 
the kingdom of Ahriman, according to another, a blind power 
of Evil and its representative, Satan. 

Irenzxus directed his attention to what was of practical im- 
portance. Men will go on most safely, he says, if they dis- 
tinguish what is certain to simple Faith from what we cannot 
explain, and God himself has kept back. He regards as 
important and certain that God foreknew the fall of his 

* Tlepi apyay, iii. p. 19, ed. Redep. : 

+ Clem. Strom. i. p. 810.—oida roddode adiareinrwc imipvopiveuc 


Hpty Kai 7d pa) KOAvOY aitwoy eivar NEyovTac—@ yap kwrioar dbvamic 
HY, TobTw Kai 9 airia Tov cvpbaivoyrog mpoocarrerat, 
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creatures, and rrom the beginning ordained its punishment, 
but the causes-why some remained faithful and others aposta- 
tized from God, we cannot determine.* Yet he was disposed 
to attempt at least to explain the divine permission of Evil. 
He found it in this, that by contrast the essential quality of 
Evil must appear with so much greater clearness, and the 
Good would attain greater constancy in goodness.f But this 
would lead to the conclusion that Evil is a necessary step in 
development, and would nullify the idea of freedom. 
Lactantivus was really inclined to regard Evil as necessary, 
for he says it is nothing but the foil of goodness (inter- 
pretamentum boni). The contrast of Good and Evil 
corresponds to that which pervades the Universe between 
spirit and body, light and darkness ; everywhere there exists 
a concordia discors, 2 Harmony in opposites. As a principal 
passage for his dualistic theory{ is wanting in many manu- 
scripts, it has been taken for a Manichean interpolation, but 
it agrees exactly with the views of Lactantius,§ which on this 
point are strikingly in unison with those of the Clementines. 
Herrmocenss zealously combated this theory; he would not 
admit as valid his argument for the necessity of Evil ; Good, 
he asserted, was something independent, and which required 
no contrast to make it conspicuous. He was only confirmed 
in his own view, that evil resulted from the opposition of the 
vAy to the divine formative power. 

In the system of OricEn, the Theodicy occupied an im- 
portant position, for he made use of it to justify the doctrine 
of the Monarchy in the Creation of the World.|| He con 


* Adv. Her. ii. c. 28.—Similiter autem et causam propter quam, 
quum omnia a Deo facta sint, quedam quidem transgressa sunt et 
abscesserunt a Dei subjectione, quedem autem, immo plurima, perse- 
verarunt et perseverant in subjectione ejus qui fecit : et cujus nature 
sunt que transgressa sunt, cujus autem nature que perseverant, cedere 
oportet Deo, etc.—Nos super terram, quemadmodum et Paulus ait 
(1 Cor. xiii. 9) ex parte quidem cognoscimus et ex parte prophetamus. 

{ Adv. Her. iv. c. 39.—Mens per utrorumque experimentum disci- 
plinam boni accipiens firmior ad conservationem ejus efficitur obediens 
Deo: inobedientiam quidem primum respuens per peenitentiam, 
quoniam amarum et malum est; deinde ex comprehensione discens 
guale sit quod contrarium est bono et dulcedini, ne tentet quide 
unquam inobedientiam gustare Dei, 

t Instit. Div. vii. 5. § Ibid, ii. 12, vi. 18. 

|] Tlepi dpxwy, i. 8, § 2. Cf. c. Celsum vi. 44. 
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templated the Universe under the assumption of a prior 
derangement in the Spiritual World, and as arranged for 
purification and restoration to its original communion with 
God. The phrase xaraGor7j xéowou (Matt. xiii. 35), he 
understood of an overthrow, a catastrophe, from which 
this world arose.* The difference of more refined or grosser 
bodies corresponded to the quality of the souls that had been 
rendered unequal by the Fall.t The spirit must be developed 
in a conflict with the heterogeneous’ organs of the body. He 
distinguishes the purifying agency of God in his book «regi dey dv 
by the name of the Soul of the World. If we were able (so he 
thought) to survey the whole course of History in the 
development of rational beings, we should recognise in it 
the divine love and righteousness. In the sg) dpydv he 
expresses himself problematically, on the question whether a 
metempsychosis can actually exist ; but at a later period he un- 
doubtedly denied it, and regarded it only as spiritual and sym- 
bolical. The final end of the World’s development must 
consequently be a restoration to its original state; but it is 
remarkable that Origen connects with the derivation of Kvil 
from the freedom of the will (at least in the weg? agyav) the 
opinion that Evil will continually break forth again, and that 
after every return to Harmony a new fall will again occur. 
According to this, the World’s development is not directed to 
one final aim, but moves in a perpetual circle of alternate 
Harmony and Fall. As he was a most strenuous advocate of 
Freedom, he was obliged to regard Evil as necessary, as a 
disease constantly breaking forth afresh. Yet it is questionable 
whether later reflection and a deeper acquaintance with the 
Scriptures did not lead him to renounce this opinion, An 
expression in his work against Celsus deserves attention ; it 
requires (he says) special examination whether Evil when it 
has once been blotted out will break out afresh. 

We close Theology, in the strict sense, with the doctrine in 
which the development of the Christian idea of God is brought 
to completion ; that is,— . 

* Tlepi doyoy iii. c. 5, § 4. 

+ Ibid. § 4.—Puto ergo—quod non indiscreto vel fortuito aliquo 


- easu vel principatus teneant principatum, vel ceteri ordines suum 


quisque sortiatur efficium, sed pro meritis suis gradum dignitatis 
hujus adepti sunt, licet non sit nostrum vel scire vel querere, qui illi 
actus fuerint per quos in istum ordinem venire merucrint. Cf. ii. ¢. 9, 
§ 2, in Joann. t. i. §.17. 
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6. THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 


Martini, pragmatische Geschichte des Dogma von der Gotthirt Christi in den 
ersten 4 Jahrhh. Rost. 1800. B.i 

ScHLEIERMACHER iiber d. Gaagensaite der Sabell. u. Athanas. Trinititslehre, 
Theol. Weike, b. ii. 

J. A. Dorner, Entwicklungsgeschichte der Lehre von der Person Christi. 1839. 
te Ca Bae die christliche Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit und Menschwerdung 
Gottes in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung. 1841-43. Th. i. 

G. A. Meer der Lehre von der Trinitat. Hamb. 1844. Th. i. 

In reference to the historical development of this doctrine, 
we must distinguish between its practical or economical im- 
portance, and its speculative construction. Its practical, 
Christian value is closely connected with the doctrine of Jesus 
the Redeemer, ana presents the three-fold distinction of Chris- 
tian Theism, the doctrine of one God as the Creator and 
Father of Men, who has revealed himself in Christ,—of the 
Son of God through whom he has revealed himself,—and of 
the source of divine life which has been conveyed from the 
Son to the human race. This doctrine of God, the Creator, 
Redeemer, and Sanctifier of Humanity in Christ was essential 
to the Christian consciousness, and therefore has existed from 
the beginning in the Christian Church.* In the various 
recensions of the Apostles’ Creed it is announced as the pecu- 
liar article of Christian faith in opposition to Judaism and 
Paganism, and has been received by the whole Church. But 
the intellectual construction of this doctrine is something dif- 
ferent, and was not fixed till a later period in that definite, 
dogmatic form of expression which now prevails. We have to 
treat. of the manner in which the relation of the Trinity to 
Unity was determined,—of the speculative construction of 
the doctrine of God's being in Christ, and of the Holy Spirit 
in connexion with the Unity of the Divine Being. 

As its relation to the Historical Christ is the central point of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, on which its special Christian 
importance depends, so also the genetic development of this 
doctrine (as may be proved) proceeded from the revelation of 
God in Christ; on this account we must set out from the 
doctrine of the Divine nature in Christ. With all independent 


proofs of Christian doctrine, existing ideas have found a junc- | 


tion, and have served as a substratum for the development of | 


Christian ideas; they have exerted not a material, but a 


* Compare 2 Cor. xiii. 13; Rom. xi. 86.- 
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formal influence, and their apparent analogy and wide-spread 
circulation may be regarded as ordained by divine Providence. 
These elements, as far as they come here under consideration, 
are the Pagan-oriental ; secondly, the Platonic and Neo-Pla- 
tonic; and thirdly, the amalgamation of the Jewish, Oriental, 
-and Platonic, in Alexandria. 

Among the elements derived from the East,* is the Indian 
and Parsee idea of the distinction of a concealed divine essence, 
and of a first revelation of it as the medium of the whole deve- 
lopment of Life from God; an idea which at that time was 
spread abroad in a variety of forms. The divine essence, 
which holds all its perfections enclosed in itself, unfolds itself 
first of all in an act of self-revelation ; hence an Intelligence 
is originated which forms the medium between the concealed 
God and the Creation. This idea has already been mentioned 
in connexion with the Gnostic systems. The Hindoo Triad 
of Brama, Seva, and Vishnoo, has been particularly noticed by 
Dr. Baur as analogous to the Christian Trinity. But this is 
only possible, when instead of the religious reference to Christ, 
the speculative resemblance is made prominent. The Indian 
doctrine points to the recognition of the Divine Being, in 
creating, destroying, and preserving existence,—an evolution 
and destruction of worlds in eternal change, an everlasting 
circle without a final aim, according to a thoroughly pantheis- 
tical unteological scheme of the Universe. The Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity in its. peculiar characteristics is exactly 
the opposite to Judaism and Paganism, and instead of the 
impassable gulf between God and the Creation, and the whole 
Jegal standpoint of the former, it realizes the consciousaess of the 
divine communication with the Creation,—while at the same 
time, in opposition to Paganism, it teaches the elevation of God 
above the Creation ; it thus opposes the false separation as 
well as the false confounding of God and the World,—excludes 
Deism as well as the Pantheism on which the scheme of the 
Indian Trimurti rests. 


* P. F. Stuhr, die Religionssysteme der heidnischen Vélker des 
Orients. 1836.—Colebrooke, sur la Philosophie des Hindous, traduit de 
PAnglais par Pauthier : Par. 1833, 2 p—Rhode, relig. Bildung, Philo- 
sophie u. Mytholg. d. Hindus, 1827, v. Bohlen, d. alte Indien met be- 
sondrer Riicksicht auf Aigypt, 1830.—Kleuker, Zendavesta im Kleinen. 
Th. ii. Rhode, die heilige Sage u. d. Religionssyst. d. Zendvolks, 1820. 
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Plato, in his Philebus, rises to the recognition of a personal 
God, a Supreme Spirit (votc) who is the former and governor 
of the World ; in his Republic he substitutes the idea of the 
Absolute, the Good in itself, the airoayadér. Is the former 
designation exoteric, and the latter esoteric ? All things con- 
sidered, this supposition is not probable. We should rather 
understand a reference to two different departments, to the 
Ideal and the Real: the Absolute stands at the head of the 
Ideal World ; the Supreme Spirit rules over all real existence. 
In his Timeeus, Plato delineates the formation of the World 
out of thé Hyle by the Supreme God who gives to it an 
animating spirit.* He regards the World thus originated and 
animated as a living reflection of the Supreme Being. He 
designates it the S<dg yewgrés, the becoming God, in relation to 
God in himself, the Being, the’Ov. In the Supreme God, in 
his Reason, dwells the Idea, the ragdéderywa, according to 
which he forms the World, and which he realizes in the be- 
coming of the World. Three ideas are here presented, that 


of the Absolute,—that of the personal God,—and that of the 


Revelation of the divine Reason in the Universe. Here is, 
then, a Triad, but which having been formed on the speculative 
standpoint, has no further analogy to the Christian Trinity. 
' The Neo-Platonists assumed that these three ideas belonged 
to one department. Their thinking had an idealistic ten- 
dency ; they aimed at putting everything on a logical basis, 
without distinguishing between the logical and the real. At 
- the head stands the idea of the Absolute, the”Oy, the purely 
simple, unpredicable and motionless, an absolute idea without 
personality or consciousness; for that would pre-suppose an 
antagonism. From this proceeded the second principle, the 
vous, the Supreme Spirit, in whom the manifoldness of existency 
originates, but yet subsists as Unity, the conscious Intelli 
gence, the spiritual All of idea, the ideal world, but yet con- 
ceived of as hypostasized. This principle corresponds to Plato’s 
personal God, and the vonriv ragdderywua. The third is the 
bux, the World-forming Soul which constitutes a medium 
between the ideal world of the vit¢ and the real Being ; it 
corresponds to Plato’s Soul of the World. 

The Church Teachers, especially if they had oeen previously 

* Béckh. ub. d. Bildung der Weltscele in Timiius des Plato; in 
Daub u. Creuzer Studien, b. iii. p. 1. 
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Neo-Platonists, expected to find in this Triad the Christian’s 
Trinity, and easily converted Neo-Platonic ideas into Christian 
ones. But this doctrine is throughout different from the 
Christian ; it asserts not the living God as a Creator and 
Governor ; the divine freedom is not acknowledged, but an 
immanent necessity of Reason. The Church Teachers found 
a very close analogy between the vods and the Christian Aéyog, 
the former being regarded as the medium between the human 
Spirit and the Absolute, the source of all revelation of the 
Absolute by which alone men could become partakers of the 
divine life. On the other hand, Man has something in his 
nature allied to the vot¢ and the bux. The comparison of 
the .bux% with the Holy Spirit was less successful, but a con- 
nexion so far offered itself, inasmuch as the Spirit of God is 
also the Spirit of Life in Creation. | 
We now turn to the development of this doctrine in the Old 
Testament Theocracy. The Old Testament, it is true, owing 
to its legal standpoint, placed a wide chasm between God and 
Nature, but at the same time, its development aimed at accom- 
plishing a medium and restoration of communion through the 
Prophetic element. This medium was formed by the repre- 
sentation of a Spirit of God who operates in the World, and 
particularly of a Word of God, by whom he creates, commands, 
acts, helps, and saves. This idea of the Word led to such 
ideas. Thus the idea of a principle of Revelation that was 
given in the Word, must have been formed from the very 
nature of the Old Testament Revelation. Hence it is easy to 
refute the opinion that the designation Aéyo¢ used in the reli- 
gious philosophy of the Jews at Alexandria, sprang out of 
Platonism. Had this been the case, the term vis instead of 
Abyog would certainly have been employed. Only, when the 
idea of the Aéyog had already been formed, a point of connexion 
might be found in Plato’s Terminology ; for example, in the 
Abyos ieguiraros by which he designated the divine regulation 
of the World, or in the Aéyog and the d:dvore 3200, by which 
the plan of the world in the divine wis is designated in the 
Timeus. The idea of the Aéyos is therefore a translation of 
the Old Testament Mj} 733. It was rendered complete by 
the representation in the Theophanies, as when among the 
three Angels mentioned in Gen. xviii., one is distinguished 
who represents the others. The idea arose of an Angel of the 
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Covenant, the MAT te which was connected with that of 
the Adyos. Moreover in the Proverbs of the book of Sirach 
the idea of the personified divine wisdom was presented. 

THE AMALGAMATION OF PLATONIC AND JEWISH-ORIENTAL 
Ipras.—Many of Philo’s descriptions of the Logos belonged 
to Jewish ideas which he found already existing. The dis-_ 
tinction of a concealed God and a Revelation of him, was 
connected with the Old Testament idea of Theophany. But 
by tracing back all Theophanies to the one principle of Reve- 
lation lying at their basis, and by making it their objective, the 
idea of the Logos was attained, as Philo also conceived it, but 
he modified it according as the Platonic influence was more 
or less strongly felt. In proportion as he occupied the stand- 
point which divested the Divine Being of human qualities, or. 
that which favoured Anthropomorphism, the ideal or the sym- 
bolical, might not the Adéyos appear as a power of God or asa 
hypostatic being? He describes the Adyog as the first-born 
before all existence, the ewréyows vids rod Seov, as the perfect 
reflection of God, as the deydyyeAos among the Angels, as the 
original power of the divine powers. Alluding to the vonri» 
raedderya Of Plato he describes him as the world-constructing 
reason ; he compares the World to the @@oy of Plato and the 
Adyos to the soul of the Worlds he calls calls him God’s Vice- 
gerent in the world, tragyos; he gives him the office of 
Mediator between God and the Universe, since the connexion 
of phenomena with God is effected through the Reason 
revealed in the world. Hence he is the High Priest of the 
World, the advocate, ragaxAnros, for the defects of men with 
God, and generally the revealer of the divine Nature to the 
Universe. The Logos is the Archetype of the Reason which 
is formed not after the Absolute himself, the ”Ov, but after the 
Logos. He, as the Revelation of the Absolute in the Reason, 
is the Image of God, after which Man, according to Genesis, 
was created. In this connexion he calls the Logos, the Ideal 
Man ; and alluding to a Jewish mystical idea, the Original 
Man. In the Logos is the unity of the collected revelations 
of the Divine Being which is individualized in Man. In 
general, everything is traced back to the distinction between 
the Divine Being as he is in himself, and his Revelation in 
the Logos, or the ¢iva: and the Aégyeoda:. The Revelation of | 
God in Creation,—in all positive Revelation,—in the commu- 
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nication of separate ideas by pecuiiar Organs, all this forms 
part of the knowledge of the revealed God in the phenomenal 
World, and of the symbolical knowledge from the standpoint 
of the viol rod Aéyou, over which the standpoint of the viol rod 
“Ovros is raised. 

If the religious Idealism, which regards the historical Christ 
as something with which the Ideal of Humanity might connect 
itself, were true, then the religious philosophy of Philo would 
have been Christian, and adherence to historical Christianity, 
as held by the Church, would have been really a retrograde 
movement. Philo’s doctrine would not itself suggest the 
application of the idea of the Logos to any historical appearance 
whatever; for the Revelation of the Logos refers not ex- 
clusively to any single fact, but to everything relating to the 
Revelation of God in Nature and History. If, according to 
John’s Gospel, the appearance of the Logos is the highest and 
only medium of communication with God, then communion 
with the Logos in Philo’s sense, can only be a subordinate 
standpoint ; for on the highest, man immediately apprehends 
the Absolute. Yet out of this religious Idealism a preparation 
and a medium might be formed for Christian realism, when 
what was here taken in a merely ideal sense showed itself as 
realized in Humanity. Christianity referred the Logos to the 
perfect revelation of God in human nature, to the one revelation 
in Christ ; and substitutes for the immediate apprehension of 
the Absolute, the historically founded communion with God 
revealed in Christ. The symbolical meaning of Philo’s 
Paraclete was elevated by the reference to the historical 
Christ as the only High-priest. Thus the Alexandrian ideas 
formed a bridge to Christianity. 

But we cannot regard the doctrine of a union of the Logos 
with Humanity, in all the forms under which it appeared, 
as a reflection in the first place of Christianity, but must 
doubtless presuppose a tendency of this kind before the 
Christian ora. A yearning of the spirit goes before great 
events,—an unconscious longing for that which is to come. 
This must especially have been the case in that greatest 
revolution which the religious development of Humanity 
experienced. It was preceded by an unconscious feeling of a 
revelation of the spiritual world to Humanity—a longing 
which hastened to meet the new communications from God 
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It was not difficult for those who regarded the Logos as the 
medium of Revelation, by which God made himself cognizable 
to pious souls; and, on the other hand, who held the Messiah 
to be the highest of God’s messengers, to suppose a particular 
connexion between him and the Logos. Various manifold 
ideas of spiritual appearances, and of the appearance of the 
highest Intelligence, the Logos, were spread abroad. In the 
fragment of an apocryphal Jewish writing before the Christian 
era, the xgoceuy7 ’Iwong,* the patriarchs of the Old Testament 
are represented as incarnations of higher spirits, and Jacob 
as the deydyyedos, the first begotten before all living, so that 
we have here suggested to us an Incarnation of the Logos. 
Among the modifications of the Logos doctrine which 
existed among the Jews was the notion,t according to which 
the Logos was a power which came forth from the divine 
essence and returned hither. This might lead to the repre- 
sentations of a Jewish party, who held all angelic appearances 
to be only symbolical forms of the one revelation of God in the 
Logos. In the apocryphal Gospel, xar’ Aivurrious, it appears 
that Christ commonly speaks of Father, Son, and Spirit, but 
then said to his disciples in confidence, under all these names 
the same being is mentioned to you. In the Clementine 
Homilies, sepia is the power which God sends out from 
himself, and receives back again. This Jewish conception is 


* Orig. in Joann. t. ii. § 25.—0 yap Nady rpbc bade éyw Taxw€ cai 
"Topanr, Gyysdog Seod eipe tyw cai rvedtpa apyindy, cai Abpadu Kai 
"loadk moo éxrioOnoay rod mavrig Epyou' iyw dé "Laxwb, 6 krnOeic bd 
avOowrwr *laxw6, 76 O& bvouad pov *Iopan 6 KAyOeic bd Seow Iopanr, 
avno op@y Seby, bre éyw a galt Anes mavroc fwou Zwovpévov ord Sod" 
—K¢y "IopandX apyayyehoc dvvadutwe Kupiov Kai dpxiyiriapyde eipe 
éy vlotc Seow. 

+ Justin, Mart. Dial. c. Trypho. § 128.—éqei ywwwoxw rai, rivac 
packey tiv Ovvapw Ty rapd TOU TaTpd¢g THY bwy gaveicay TH 
Mwiost i r@ ’Abpady % T@ "laxw6 dyyedov Kadeioba tv rH mpd¢ 
avOperove mpoddy, éredn Ot abrijg Ta Tapa Tov warpdc Toic avOow- 
moe ayyédXserai—dadvipa o& wore kai dvOpwrov KadsioPat, iredy ev 
poppaic rovabraie oxnpariZopevoc paiverat, aiorep Botderar 6 warHo* 
kat éyov Kadotow ered Kai rag wapd Tov marpoc ravrny Thy 
duvap drdpxey, bvTep Tedrov TO TOU HAiov asi dw Ei yiic Elva 
drunrov cai adxwpioroy dvrog rov ndiov ty rg obpavp kai dray 
dicy, cvvarogéiperar Td Hc otirwe 6 TaTHo, Bray BodXnrat, Aeyoucr, 
ddvapiy adrod rpomndg Tout, kai bray BobAnra, wad avaorédrL cic 
éavrov. Kara rovrov riv redmov Kai todg dyyéihovg moutiy airoy 
diWaoxovow. aah 
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particularly important for the first period of our history, for it 
seems to explain the appearance of a whole class of opponents 
of the Church doctrine of the Trinity. 

Prevalent as was the idea of the Logos, it was by no means 
universal, as appears from the controversies of the Fathers 
(Justin Martyr, for example) with the Jews, and from the 
express statements of Origen * and Eusebius.t The deistical 
Monotbeism of the common legal standpoint strove against the 
admission of a divine communication of life. To its abettors 
the idea of the Logos appeared as a polytheistic corruption. 
Accordingly, it contemplated the Messiah only as a Man, not 
as originally divine, which at a later period was applied by the 
Judaizing party to Christ, and checked the free unfolding of 
the Christian spirit, EEven when the idea of the Logos 
was adopted, the effects of the Jewish view of the great gulf 
between God and Man were not overcome, so that an original 
divine existence of the Logos in Jesus was not allowed ; but it 
was supposed that at the Messianic inauguration, the Logos 
descended upon him. The Man Jesus was thus only an acci- 
dental historic point for the union of God with Man. 

There was a time of unsettledness respecting Christian 
doctrines, when attempts were made to deduce the whole 
doctrine of the Trinity from these views; it was a superficial 
view, in which form and idea were confounded, and which 
more recently has been set aside by a deeper and stricter 
scientific spirit. Yet at the present time, reactions of the 
tendency that had subsided have appeared. Dr. Baur,t 
indeed, declares himself opposed to this external Pragmatism, 
and maintains that the development of the doctrine of the 
Trinity is to be deduced from the internal nature of the 
development of the Christian idea, and from his peculiar 
stand-point, arrives at a view which we must equally regret, 
and can show to be historically utifounded. Although the 
doctrine of the Logos proceeded from the very essence of the 
Christian consciousness, and outward influences only affected 


* OC, Cels. ii. 81.—ty@ dé wai roddoig "Tovdaiow Kai gogoic ye ixay- 
yeAopévoic eivat oupbarwy, ovdevdg axicoa travodyrog rb, Néyov 
elvat roy vidy Tov Seow. ’ 

+ C. Marcellum, i. 1. : 

' $ Die Christliche Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit und Menschwerdung 
Gottes in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, Theili, 
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its form, still he assumes that this doctrine was not prominent 
till long after the apostolic age, an assumption which stands in 
connexion with his view of John’s Gospel. The point in 
debate here is, whether the idea of Christ in the Christian 
consciousness is only a necessary impress of the historical 
Christ, and whether in this appearance all was given, which 
afterwards, having passed into the consciousness, developed 
itself in the subjective conception; or whether the historical 
appearance was only a subordinate matter—only a point of 
connexion for what was higher—for the idea of the Unity of 
the Divine and human, to the development of which this indi- 
viduality had given the impulse. On the latter standpoint, 
various positions can be taken which represent the subjective 
development of the Idea. The Ebionitish view, according to 
which Jesus was the Anointed with the Spirit, must have 
prevailed first of all, according to Baur. The Pauline 
Epistles must form the transition to the second stage, but the 
idea of a pre-existent nature of Christ was not yet held, but 
was first developed in the second century, by means Of the 
idea of the Logos brought from without, which new modelled 
the form. In this latter age, the Gospel of John must have 
originated, which presupposes the existence of this Idea; on 
the other side, Monarchianism appeared as the reaction of the 
older view. We, on the contrary, must set out on the suppo- 
sition that the transference of this idea to Christ, was called 
forth by what is founded in the appearance and sayings of 
Christ ; that by it only a form was given, into which his self: 
representation and his witness of himself were received. The 
application to Christ of the idea of an Incarnation of the 
Logos might indeed find acceptance with those to whom such 
representations were famjliar, but it would soon have vanished, 
had not there met in him an agreement of the Idea with the 
facts of History. For this is the signal fact, that the historical 
Revelation of God in him corresponded to such an idea, and 
that this agreement entered into the Christian consciousness. 
The historical reality of this constitution of the person of 
Christ is confirmed by our finding in the three first Gospels 
the same view of Christ at the basis, which is fully disclosed 
in the Gospel of John. In them the whole Christ shows 
himself as conscious of the Divine nature, ch geen it in 
Humanity. One proof of this is contained in his being 
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designated by the titles, “Son of Man,” and “Son of God.” 
The same view of his higher nature is implied in the words, 
Matt. xxii. 42, when the question was put to the Pharisees 
how they understand Ps. cx. ; also the expressions in Matt. 
xi. 27, ‘No one knoweth the Son but the Father,” &c. 
What is said in the shorter Pauline Epistles, as in the Epistles 
to the Colossians and Philippians, of the Pre-existence of 
Christ, corresponds to John’s description of the Logos. These 
Epistles are not spurious, as Baur asserts; yet, apart from 
them there are also in the earlier Pauline Epistles, references 
to that idea, as in 1 Cor. viii. 6, which is to be understood, not 
with Baur, of the moral Creation, but of Creation in an 
absolute sense; 2 Cor. viii. 9, where the riches of Christ are 
spoken of in reference to his divine nature, and his becoming 
poor; compare Phil. i. 6, &c, The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the production of a distinguished apostolic disciple of the 
Pauline school is important, on account of its rising the word 
e7ua, SO as to form a link between 137 and Adyos, and 
thus constitutes a natural point of connexion with John’s 
Gospel. But there are stages within the apostolic doctrine on 
which the higher consciousness was gradually formed. The 
Logos idea furnished the Apostle John with the peculiar term 
by which to express what had been derived from immediate 
impressions, and had become matter of certainty to the 
Christian mind. Possibly he might have taken this word 
itself from the Greek language, to designate that by which 
the concealed divine nature was revealed ; but it is far more 
probable that he chose this designation as serving to connect 
his views with a phraseology that was already current. 
Certainly the doctrine of the Logos could not have gained 
acceptance in the Church, if it had not been introduced by 
an authority like that of John. Only the influence of such a 
name can explain how it came to pass, that an Idea only 
partially acknowledged before, gained so universal a Triumph. 
The Church Teachers * attached themselves at first to this 
existing idea of the Logos. They conceived of the Logos as 
the highest Intelligence derived from God, in opposition to 
the Jewish-Christian representation, which regarded the 
Logos as a transient power beaming forth from God. They 


A ° ny Dorner, Entwicklungsgesch. d. Lehre von d. Person Christi, i. 
) p- . 
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attached themselves to the idea of Emanation, since the Logos 
was conceived to emanate from God before the Creation of the 
World. The term Aéyo¢ leads to the two-fold idea of Reason, 
or of Thought and Discourse, the Adyog evdsdberog and the 
Adyos meopoginés. The Logos was thought of as originally one 
with the divine reason, and then coming forth. With this 
view was joined the other of Subordination, which was the 
original notion; for only by degrees could the necessity be 
felt, of conceiving the idea of the Logos in such a manner as to 
harmonize with the Unity of Christian consciousness of God, 
and to develope the consciousness, that in Christ we have not 
something different from God, but God himself. Two 
tendencies may here be distinguished: in the East, the 
formation of the Doctrine of Emanation and Subordination ; 
in the West, the striving to determine more exactly the Unity 
in the relation of the Logos to the Father. , 

Justin Martyr proceeds on the principle that the Supreme 
God exalted above every designation, could not reveal himself 
in an immediate manner.* He charges the Jews with 
believing that the Creator of the Universe had left the heavenly 
region, and had come down to this grain of sand, the Karth. 
There was a mediating principle, by which he had done it in all 
ages. This was the Logos, simply the messenger of God, 
who appears in all the Theophanies of the Old Testament, — 
who revealed himself according to the necessities of men, 
-until he himself appeared as Man. Christ is the Son of God 
in a peculiar sense, Quoe vidg Seod, in distinction from men, 
who only become so through him. He came into existence 
quite in a different manner from created beings; he is the 
Logos, who was with God before all creatures, and was 
begotten by him in the beginning, when God created all things 
by him.t Here, therefore, the two ideas of the immanent 
God, and of the Logos hypostasized for the Creation are dis- 
tinguished. He calls the Logos the firstborn of God, who 
hence is also God.t To mark the Emanation and to express 


* Apol. i. 63. C, Tryph. 56. side Aa 

+ Apol. ii. 6.—'O dé vide éxeivov, 6 povoc Aeysuevog Kupiwe vide, o 
Aéyoe Tpd THY wonpatwy Kai cuvOY Kai YevYwpEVOS, OTE THY apxyy ov 
avrow Exrioe Kai éxoopnos, K.T.A. eae i 

t Apol.i.63.—d¢ Kai M6yoe pwrdroKoc Hy rod Seod Kai Seog Uma py et. 
—Duncker, d. Logoslehre Justins des M. Gottg. 1848. 
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the difference of his origin from that of a created being, he 
applies to the Logos the terms rgoBdArey, mgoteyeobas. God 
had begotten from himself a Aoyix7 déveuug before all creatures. 
He illustrates the Emanation by comparisons, which must 
show that he did not admit a transformation of the Divine, as 
when a man communicates his thoughts outwardly, without 
any division in his mind, or as when a fire kindles another 
without being diminished itself.* In the generation of the 
Logos, he supposes an antecedent conditioning will of the 
Father, in order to exclude the idea of a natural necessity. 
Although he so carefully distinguishes the origin of the Son 
from Creation out of nothing, yet he scruples not to apply the 
term éxricaro, Prov. viii. 22 (LXX.), to the Logos; for at 
that time no dispute had arisen respecting the difference of 
the idea of generation and of creation. He made use of the 
idea of the Logos in Christ, in order to represent Christianity 
as the centre of all Divine Revelation to Mankind, and of 
their whole religious-development. The Logos is the eternal 
Revelation of the Divine Essence —the fountain of all truth 
for all men. In the human soul is something allied to the 
Logos—a seed of it implanted (the Adyog omeguarinds),f in 
which the Revelation of the Logos finds a point of connexion. 
Hence, in all ages, those persons who gave themselves 
up to the Logos were enabled to attain a sure knowledge of 
the Truth, and to testify against error. From this relation of 
the partial to the absolute Logos, he deduces the traces of the 
consciousness of (religious) truth in the Heathen World. All 
persons, he says, who followed the voice of the Logos, stood in 
unconscious connexion with him. Hence, they steadfastly 
persisted in conflict against the world, and were the forerunners 
of Christians. He calls them disciples of the Logos— 
Christians before Christianity; and classes together Abraham 
and Socrates.t| He makes use of this doctrine to vindicate 
against the heathen the lateness of Christ’s Advent, and to 
meet the objection that men before that period could not have 
* C. Tryph. § 61.—The words a\X’ of rowtror are the later addition 
of an orthodox Dogmatist who thought the comparisons unsuitable. 
The words would not agree with what Justin intended to say. 
Ft Apol. ii. § 13.—eacrog yap rig ard pipove Tod orEppariKod Seiov 
Abyou 7d ovyyevic dpwy Kadae ipbéyEaro, Cf. § 8.—rd Euguroy zavri 
yiva avOpwrwy oriopa Tod Adyou. 


t Apol. i. § 46. 
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been responsible, because they were ignorant of the Truth, 
He rejoins, that even these, if they only wished to cherish the 
seeds of the Logos, would have recognised one portion of 
Truth. The controversy with the Heathen gave no occasion 
for showing how the belief in such a Logos could harmonize 
with the Divine Unity; but this was called for in relation to 
Jewish Monotheism. In combating this standpoint, he says, 
God the Father is the fundamental principle, —the cgy4, who 
performs all things by his own will and power, by virtue of 
which the Logos emanated from Him, differing in number, but 
not in disposition, from the Father.* Here is Unity ac- 
cordingly founded in the participation of the divine Essence. 
and in a common direction of the Will. He opposes the 
numerical distinction to the Jewish view, that the Logos 
was a power flowing forth from God, and returning again. 
Justin speaks of the Ebionites who did not receive the 
doctrine of Christ’s divinity, with extraordinary lenity. He 
only says, ‘J, and the majority who think as I do, do not 
agree with them, for Christ has commanded us not to follow 
men, but the declarations of the Prophets and his own 
teaching.” Yet from this manner of expressing himself, we 
must not infer that he belonged to the Ebionites, or had 
renounced the doctrine of the divine nature in Christ. It 
only appears that he acknowledged the Ebionitish standpoint 
as a necessary historical development from Judaism, and those 
who belonged to it as fellow-believers, provided they did not 
reject Gentile Christians for not observing the Law.t 

In Tattant we find on the whole the same doctrine, which 


* C, Tryph. p. 276, fin—+trepd¢ tori rov ra mayra roincayTog Seow 
aptOu@ éyw, AdAA ob yvopy. Cf. p. 358, C. 

+ C. Tryph. p. 267, E.—Kai ydo sioi rivec amd Tov perépov 
(Neander thinks that possibly the reading should be dperépov, C. H. i. 
501, Bohn’s edition) yevouc dpodoyotrrec abroy Xptoréy eivar, dvOpw- 
mov O& 2 avOpwrwy yevopevoy aropatvdpevot’ cic od ouvTibepat odd 
dv misioro ratrad por do€dcarrec eimouv, éredr obK avOpwretow 
OWaypaot Kexedevopneba bx’ abrod rod Xpicrov weiPecOat, adda Toig Ord 
TOY pakapiwy mpodnTay KnovxOEior Kai Ov’ avrov diWayOeiow. 

+ C. Gentes. § 5.—Sed¢ hv év dpyt, THY dé dpxjy Aoyou Sbivamy 
mapernoa per’ 6 yap deoxrdtyne THY dw”, abToc UTapYwY TOU TaYTOC 
» umdoracic, Kara piv THY pndirw yeyevynvipny Toinow povog trv" 


xaQo O& raca Sivamec dpatéy Te Kai dopadrwy avroc irébcraote Hy, ody 
abrp Ta wavra did Noyce Suvapewe abroc cai 6 Adyoe, O¢ HY éy aires 
é 


imwéstnos’ Sekihpare O& rig amAdTHTOE abTod mpdmNdg Adyoc’ 6 
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he developed rather obscurely after his manner. The Lord of 


the Universe, he says, was alone before the Creation, but as 
far as the whole visible and invisible Creation was founded in 
him, the Logos was in him, who as the indwelling divine reason 
sketched the plan of the world. Through his will, the Logos 
came forth, who emanated from him, not as an empty word, 
but as a Real Being, as the firstborn Word, in whom the 
divine Essence was represented. But this must be described 
not as a separation, but as an unfolding of the divine power,— 
aS AN oixovopuia.. 

Tueropuitus of AntiocH endeavoured by the emanation of 
the Logos to retain the Christian spiritual view, in opposition 
to such an origin as the heathen ascribed to the sons of the 
gods. The Logos was always concealed in God as the reason 
of the divine Spirit ; before all existence he was his own Coun-_ 
sellor. At first God was alone, and the Logos was in him; 
but when the plan of the Creation was to be realized, God 
begat him the first of the whole Creation, without becoming 
emptied of him, but always remaining in connexion with his 
Logos.* 

ATHENAGORAS gave such prominence to the Unity of the 
divine Essence, that it might be supposed he held the Logos 
to be not a personality, but only a divine power. He says,t 
“ God created all things by his Logos, whom we are to think 
of as resembling the sons of the gods; but he is the Son of 
God, the Logos of the Father, in reference to the divine plan 
of the world, and its realization (év idéq xa évegyeiz). By him 
all things came into existence ; he is one with the Father, for 
the Son is in the Father, and the Father in him. The vot¢ and 
the Aéyog, the revelation of the vos, are to be thought of as one. 


Aéyog ob Kard Kevod ywpnoac, tpyov mowTbroKoy Tov tarpd¢ (Tov 
mvebparoc) yiwerac TovToy iopey Tov Kéopou Ty apxny yéyove dé 
KaTd pepiopoy ob Kara arocom)y Td yap arorpunliy Tov mpwrov 
cexoouorat, TO dé psptabiy oixovopiag Thy aipeoy mpocdabdy ove ivdsa 
rov 00ev siknarat reTroinker. . 
* Ad. Autolye. ii. 15.—otxywe ot rourai cai puOoypador Aéyovow 
viod¢ Seiv ix suvovciag yevvwpévouc, adr’ we adnOaa dinyeirae Tov 
Adyov, roy bvra diaravrig évdiaberov by Kapdig Sod" po yap re 
ivecOar Tovroy sixe cipbovdor, eavrov vovy Kai ppovnow bvra* brdre 
é 90éAnoev b Sedo worhoat boa *ovdedoaro, rovroy roy Néyov éyivynoe 
meee’ mowrdrokoy maone Kricswe, ov KevwOeicg adbric rév oyou 
GAG Abyor yevvijoac Kai TH Ady abrod dtarwayric bpror. 
T IIpecf. c. 10, 
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The Unity is one of power and of divine Essence. The Son 
is not brought into existence, for the Father had his Logos 
from Eternity in himself. When the world lay in Chaos, he 
came forth from God, that it might not be merely in idea but 
in reality. 

The influence of the Alexandrian School determined the 
course of development for this doctrine into the fourth century. 
Clement says, “ Love moved God to communicate life from 
himself; its first act was the generation of the Logos, by whom 
it further manifested itself in the Creation. The Logos is the 
divine principle of all existence, whereby everything is derived 
from God, and according to the idea is founded in God. The 
Logos is the first link in the chain of the spiritual World, and 
as he alone knows God, so he is the teacher of spirits. He is 
the educator of all rational beings, to whom his salutary opera- 
tion appears in various ways.”* In order to mark the Unity, 
he says, ‘‘ Both are one—God.”+ Here we are not to conceive 
of the Unity in such a manner as would take away the,relation 
of Subordination, for he distinguishes the Father and the 
Logos as the first and second cause.{ In Clement we first 
meet with the attempt to set aside the idea of Time in its 
application to the transition of the Logos into reality. He 
describes the Logos as the fundamental principle of things 
without beginning—as formed before all Time by God, accord: 
ing to his image.f{ In some points the Logos doctrine of 
Christ is allied to Neo-platonic ideas; thus, when he says, 
** God is exalted above all consciousness, and cannot be known 
by any science; the Son on the contrary is Science, Wisdom, 
and Truth, ‘To him first can discursive thinking be applied.” 
He calls him the Unique, and compares him to a circle in which 
all powers are comprehended in one. In Plotinus we find pas- 

* Tladay. i. 8. fj. 

+ Ibid.—év ydp dugw, 6 Oedc ire elrev, “tv apyg 6 AOyoo Hy iv THe 
Seq, wai Sede Hy 0 AOyoe.” ie 

t Strom. vii. p. 708 B.—otrog 6 rp Svre povoyerne, 6 rig row 
“mapbaoiéwe kai mavrokpdropoc rarpic OdEne YapaKrHo, evaroappayt- 
Copevoc TP yvwot®@ Thy rersiavy Jewpiay car’ sixdva thy éavrod, wo 
elvat tpirny i0n THY Seiay eixdva,e.t.rA. P.700 B.—éy dé rotg vonroic, — 
ro mpsoburepoy iv yevioet, THY aypovoy Kai dvapxoy apxyy Te kai — 
arapxyyv Tov bvTwy, Tov vidy, Tap’ ob éExpavOdver (sc. Td?) txéiveva 
airy, roy warioa THY bd\wY, TO TOECbLOTOY, TA, a 

§ Strom. v. 565 B.—1 rv bXGv apy), rig awedviorat péy ix Tow 
Scod rod dopadrov rearn wal rpd aiwyvey, 
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sages exactly similar, on the super-rational intellectual intui- 
tion, through which the Nos is borne upwards to the” Ov. 
What Plotinus says of the voi¢ as the & ré&y, is transferred by 
Clement to the Logos.* These doctrines of the Neo-platonic 
school are older than Plotinus,t and therefore might-have been 
received by Clement. A similar mixture of the speculative 
element with what might be deduced from the Christian con- 
sciousness itself respecting the communion of the human spirit 
with God, appears when Clement says, “ To believe in Christ 
is to be one with him; Unbelief is, to be in a state of dissen- 
sion and separation.”{ Photius, in his abstract of the Hypo- 
typoses, objects to many things in Clement’s doctrine.§ He 
blames Clement for not calling the Son of God in a strict 
sense Logos, and distinguishing him from the divine Reason 
strictly so called. This distinction was certainly necessary, 
according to Clement’s ideas, who could not allow the two-fold 
relation of the Logos as édidéSerog and xpopogixds: In order to 
get rid of the idea of Time, he placed jointly with the eternal 
Logos, the Reason in God—the Revelation outward, the Logos 
as an Image of the divine Reason. In accordance with this 
distinction he speaks in his treatise, rig 6 cwZdmevog rdoboros ;|| 
of the Revelations of the Logos respecting the Logos of the 
Father. At the same time it is evident that a logical adherence 
to Neo-platonic ideas would not have allowed such a separation. 
They were at variance with the Christian elements of his 
Logos doctrine. 


* Strom. iv. 587 B.—é piv ody Sede, dvarddecroc Ov, obe Eorww 
imtornpovinic: 6 dt vide cogia re tori Kai imiornpn, Kai adyOaa rai 
boa Gra Totrw cvyyeviy'—Kai 51) ob yiverau arexvig Ev we Ey oddé 
TOAAG we pion } vide, GX’ we wavra ty ivOiy Kai ravra’ Kichog yap 
6 abric racwy Tév duvapuewr etic &> sidovpivwy Kai évovpivwr. 

+ Compare Plotinus, Enn. iii. 7. 

t Strom. iv.537 C.— ded 62) wai rd cic abrdv wai rd Ot abrotw moreioat, 
povadicéy tore yevioOat, amepiomdorwe évodpevoy ty airy’ 7d de 
amorijoa, ciordacat tori Kai dtacrijvat Kai peproOjva. 

§ Cod. 109.—Adyoug re row marpd¢ dio reparohoydy amehtyyxerat, 
@v rov Sone roic¢ Mast othe ay it paddov dé obdé ixeivor 

oi yap Aéyerat pey Ka » Opwvipac Te warpie@ Adyw, 
At uri obrég 6 odpE yevdpevog ovdt piv +g ny M adda 
divaptc Tig Tow Seod, olovy awdppota rob Adyou adbrow, vote yevopevoc 
Tag tiv avOpmrwv Kapdiag drarepoi-nee, See Hagenbach, Dogmen- 

p. 91. 
| Sect. 6.—6 Aéyog wepi rod marpyou Né6you. 
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In Origen’s system the Logos doctrine is connected with his 
peculiar view of God and the Cosmogony. According to his 
spiritual doctrine of Emanation, he considers God as the 
original source of all existence, who ensures a portion of his 
own divine life to the world of spirits that has sprung from 
him. Continuing in communion with him, they enjoy blessed- 
ness. He is God in the absolute sense, God simply (avré3eo¢ 
amrs S265) ; while by virtue of the communicated relation to 
the life from God, the Spirits in a certain sense can be also called 
Sof. On this account he recognises some truth in Sabaism, 
respecting the homage paid to the God-allied spirits in the stars.* 
When God in an absolute sense is intended, like Philo, he 
prefixes the article, 6 Seog, but leaves it out when designating 
the divinity in a derived sense (és). Now, the Logos is the 
medium of the Life that flows from the essence of the Father ; 
he is in the most intimate connexion with the original fountain 
and the bond between him and all other beings. Other spirits 
are only wegind aravydoumarat of God, but the Logos. is his 
entire Revelation (6Aimiv d&radyaoua), the Reason revealing 
the Supreme God, and conveying his knowledge to all crea- 
tures. God, in the absolute sense, is the absolute Supreme 
even in relation to the Logos ; but the Logos, as the totality of 
the divine self-revelation, stands in a similar relation to all 
created Reason ; he is airéAoyos, the Logos simply (6 Aéyoc). 
It was of importance to Origen to hold this, in order to 
guard the idea of a pure Monotheism against a separating 
Subjectivism. Not every spirit has its own autonomous rea- 
son, its own special source of divine knowledge ; there is only 
one autonomous reason, the Logos, and in him the one revela- 
tion of God. Man, like the rest of the world of spirits, must 
recognise God in his Revelation, and created beings must 
perceive this communion of the consciousness of God. As 
certainly as there is one Logos, there is one Truth; therefore 
in the Proem of John’s Gospel, he is called Aéyog simply, 


* In Joann. t. ii. § 3. ; ' ; 

+ Ibid. t. xxxii. § 18.—éAn¢ piv ody otwar ripe Sone Tov Seov adbrov 
aravyacpa tiva roy vidy, card roy eixovra Iavdov, “b¢ @y arad- 
yaopa tic O6Enc” POavey pévror ye awd amavydoparoc TOUTOU TiC 
OAne OdEne pepikd Aravydopara emi Tv otwHy oytKHy Kio” obK 
ofmat yap Tiva To way Sivaeten xupioat Tie SAno OdENo Tov Jeod 
aratyacpa i Tov vidy abrov. ’ 
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without the addition of Ssod, as the universal revealer of God.* 
With this doctrine of the Logos, Origen connects his own 
peculiar view of the various standpoints in knowledge and in 
life ; although always one and the same, yet the Logos descends 
to the spirits on their different stages, and reveals himself to 
each one in the manner suitable to him. He becomes all to 
all in the whole creation, in order to lead them all to one end. 
To these different forms of Revelation Origen refers the dif- 
ferent designations of the Logos when he is called the Word, 
or the Life, or the Shepherd, or the Physician, or the Saviour.t 
He opposes this to the Gnosis which converts these different 
designations of the Logos into so many Hypostases. The 
higher Man rises, the higher is the significance of the Logos 
to him; so much more will Christ be to him. Even the name 
Logos is explained by Origen as a symbol; he disputes first of 
all with those who adhere to this name as the only adequate 
one. He also opposes those who applied to him, without 
reference to their connexion, all the Old Testament passages 
that contained the term Logos.t In the same direction which 
Clement took to free the origination of the Logos from the 
idea of Time, Origen advanced further, and was the first who 
clearly expressed the idea of eternal generation.§ He found in 
Psalm ii. 7, the cjuegov used on purpose to express the idea of 
an immediate present, and to explain the beginning of a 
Generation. The 7v 6 Aéyog in the Gospel of John he con- 
sidered important, as expressive of a Being not in time.|| As 
the power of begetting the Son of God, belonged to the essence 
of the Father, this power must always have been in action, 
The Generation he would regard, not as taking place in time, 


* In Joann. t. ii. § 4. C. Cels. viii. § 12.—Atr@ ydp weOopePa ry 
eimévre “ xpiv’Abpadu yevéoOa, tye sine” wai AéyovTe “éy@ sive 
GAGaa” Kai ody otrw Tic hwy tory dvdpdrodor, we olecOat, Sri 4 
Tij¢ adnOeiac ovcia x96 THY xpéywy Tig TOD XovoTod imipaveiag ovK 


v. 

+ In Joann. t. i. § 11, 22, 23. + Ibid. t. ii, § 1. 

§ Ibid. t. ii. § 1. 

| Thid. t. i. § 32.—"AMA Ftd robrwy wavrwr ob cagic H edyivaa 
mapiorarat tov plow’ bre dé rd" “vide pou él ov, Eyw onpepoy yeyévynca 
os,” éyerar rpdg adrov brd Tov Seov, @ dei tort 7d ohpepow—odc int 
yap éoripa Seov, tyw 88 Hyotpat, dre obd2 seria, GN’ 6 ovprapecrei- 
voy TH ayevirp Kai didip abrovd lw7, tv’ otrwe tizw, xodvoc, tpipa 
ioriy abrw onpepor, iv i] yeyivynrac 6 vide.—apyiic yevéicews abrow 
obrug oby eiproxopévnc, we ode THE tpépac. 
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nor as an act performed once for all, but as that relation in 
virtue of which the Son was always affirmed along with the 
Father ; and the glory of God always implied at the same time 
the Revelation of it in the Logos.* For the purpose of- dis- 
severing sensuous images from this emanation, he rejects the 
expression of Generation from the essence of the Father, since 
that might seem to imply a partition of the divine Essence. 
It is worthy of notice that Origen first raised the opposition 
against this statement in the Oriental Church, which at a later 
period was urged from another quarter. 

The more exact statement respecting the: Unity of the 
divine Essence and the relation of the Logos to the Father, 
on the part of Origen, was occasioned by his controversy with 
the Monarchians, as on the other hand Monarchianism was 
developed in consequence of Origen’s theory of Subordination. 
Among the modern investigations on Monarchianism, Schleier- 
macher’s Treatiset contains many important suggestions. We 
recognise in it that great man's talent for investigation, and at 
the same time his defects in exegetical and historical inquiries ; 
his great talent for systematizing led him into the error of 
ntroducing his own views too much into the subject under 
discussion, and entering too little into the views of others. 
The investigations of L. Lange are too much affected by his 
Unitarianism,§ and those of Baur by his peculiar standpoint 
in the philosophy of Religion.|| 


* In Jerem, Homil. ix. § 4.—6rt odyi dyévynoey 6 marnp roy vidy 
kai améidvoey airoy 6 maTnp amd Tig yevéoews abou, GAN’ asi yervg 
avroy. 

+ In Joann. t. xx. § 16.—AdAor dé rd* “&HACov ad row Seow,” 
Ounynoavro ayrt rou yeyévynpat ad Tov Sev: oicg axodovOei Ex Tijc 
oiciac Packey Tov marpdc yeyevyHnobat Toy vidy, olovel pecovpévov Kai 
AsimovToc Ty oboia, 9 wpdrEepdy élye, TOU Viov, may yevyHnoy Tov vid», 
woti vohoa Tig ToUTO Kai iri Twy éyKupdywy. ’AKxodovEi dé airoig Kai 
odpa Atyew Toy warépa Kai Tov vidy, kai diypho%a roy warépa, timep 
tori Oéypara avOpHrwr, pnd bvap picw dadparoy kai dowparoy 
TEPAVTACHEPWY, OVaaY KUpPiwe odciaY. 

{ Ueber den Gegensatz zw. der sabellian. u. der athanas. Vorstellung 
von d. Trinitit, Theolog. Werke ii. 485. 

§ Gesch. u. Lehrbegriff der Unitarier vor der nicenischen Synode. 
Beitrige zur dltesten Kirchengesch.: Leipzig, 1831. Compare die 
“esc der pps vom heiligen Geiste in Illgen’s Zeitschr. fiir histor. 

ol. iii. 1. Me 

|| Gesch. der Lehre von d. Dreieinigkeit. See also Dorner, Gesch d. 

Lehre y. d. Person Christii. 2. Meyer, Gesch. der Lehre v.d. Trinitat. 
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It may excite surprise that exactly at this time when Chris- 
tianity came forth from the midst of the Pagan World, a uni- 


arian monotheistic interest should be awakened, when we might 


rather have expected the influence of the polytheistic stand- 


point. But since Monotheism was always enforced with 


special energy against Polytheism, persons without acuteness 
or culture might easily apprehend an injury to Monotheism in 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Thus Tertullian* says, “ Ignorant 
people are alarmed at the names of the Trinity, and accuse us 
of wishing to teach three Gods while they would be the wor- 
shippers of one God.” Origent also observed the same offence 
taken at the distinction of the Logos from God the Father. Many 
who profess that they love God are disturbed by believing that 
they admit two Gods, when they speak of the Logos and the 
Father, Either, they say, they deny the independent existence 
of the Son separate from the Father, since they confess him as 
God whom they call only by the name of Son, or they deny the 
divinity of the Son, but acknowledge his independent existence 
and being as separate from the Father. Here two classes of 
Monarchians are evidently to be distinguished ; the one 
acknowledge Christ’s Divinity, but deny the independent per- 
sonal existence of the Son as distinct from the Father. .They 
must therefore have taught that the Father is in the Son, 
and that the distinction is only nominal. The second party 
acknowledge a Son distinct from the Father, but deny his 
Divinity. Jesus therefore is acknowledged as man, but not as 
God in a special sense, but only endowed with divine powers. 
Also in the fragments of his Commentary on the Epistle to 
Titus, Origent distinguishes in the first place, those who call 


* Adv. Prax. c. 3. 

+ In Joann. t. ii. § 2.—Kai rd roddode PrroBiove elvat ebyopévoug 
rapacoor, eiabouptvoue dio avayopeioat Seovc, kai Tapa TovTO TeEpt- 
nimrovrac Wevdioe Kal doebior doypacw, tro apvovpévoug idibrnra 
viod éripav mapa ry Tov warpd¢, 6uoroyovvrac Sedy elya Toy péxor 
évéparog wap’ abroic vidy mpocayopevouevoy i) apvovpévovg rHy 
Seérnra rov viov, rOévrag de abrow ry ldiérnra, Kai Thy odoiay Kara 
meprypagiy ruyxavoveay érépay roi marpdc évrevOey AbecBar Stvarat. 

pist. ad Tit. frg. ii, ed. Lommatzsch. t. v.—Sed et eos, qui 
hominem dicunt Dominum Jesum precognitum et predestinatum, qui 
ante adventum carnalem substantialiter et proprie non existerit, sed 
homo natus Patris solam in se habuerit deitatem, ne illos quidam 
periculo est ecclesia numero sociari ; sicut et illos qui superstitiose 
magis, quam religiose, uti ne videantur duos deos dicere, neque rursum 
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the Lord Jesus a man foreknown and predestined by God, 
who did not exist substantially and properly before his earthly 
existence, but who, being born as Man, only had the Divinity 
of the Father in himself; secondly, those who in order not 
to admit two Gods, and yet not to deny the Divinity of the 
Saviour, call the Being of the Father and the Son one and the 
same ouly with two names, in other words, they receive one 
Hypostasis with two names ; these are called in Latin, Patri- 
passians. It is evident that these two classes may be compared 
with the former; the Patripassians correspond to those 
described in the first passage [from Tertullian]; and those 
here named along with the Patripassians are those who re- 
garded Jesus as a man in whom the Divinity of the Father 
acted in a certain manner. Both classes agree in this, that 
they knew not how to reconcile with Monotheism the doctrine 
of a self-subsistent divine Logos distinct from the Father. 
But they differ in proportion, as either the Monotheistie 
interest alone influenced them or the Christian interest in the 
Divinity of Christ. According to the first, Jesus was a man 
like any other, only specially enlightened by God; the others 
acknowledged the divine nature in Christ only not distinct 
from the Father; it was God himself who appeared in 
humanity and occupied the place of a human rational soul in 
Christ. As such he was distinguished bythe peculiar name of Son. 
These were called Patripassians because they were charged with 
transferring the sufferings of the Son to the Father himself. 
The first party viewed the great religious question only from 
the standpoint of Monotheism; in order to comprehend how 
Christ was the Son of God it satisfied them that he possessed 
more divine illumination than all other prophets. They approxi- 
mated to the Jewish mode of thinking, but it is not necessary 
to derive them from the Jewish-Christian party. The others, 
on the contrary, were concerned about the divinity of Christ, 
and we may say that the Church Teachers did not do enough 
for them on that point. It did not satisfy their Christian 
wants to make the Son subordinate to the Father, the Logos 


negare Salvatoris deitatem unam eandemque subsistentiam Patris ac 
Filii asseverant id est, duo quidem nomina secundum diversitatem 
causarum recipientem unam tamen dderacy subsistere, id est, unam 
personam duobus nominibus subjacentam, qui latine Patripassiani 
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‘must be the Father himself; the Christian interest had more 
weight with them than the Subordinationism of the Church 
‘Teachers. The first party followed a predominant dialectic 
tendency; from this the Patripassians were at the greatest 
remove, who were mainly actuated by the practical, religious 
interest ; they were men of little cultivation, led more by the 
feelings than by the intellect, a great number, in short, of 
common Christians. In another passage Origen says, ‘“‘ The 
God of the Universe is the God of the elect, and still more 
the God of the Saviour of the Elect ; but the Logos is perhaps 
the God of those who refer everything to him and call him 
the Father himself.” The latter must be those of whom he 
says, ‘‘ They know nought but Jesus the Crucified, and think 
that they have the whole Logos in the Word made flesh. 
This is the character of the multitude of believers.”* These 
were perhaps not the Ebionites of whom Origen speaks in the 
passage where Christ heals the blind man at Jericho, although 
he acknowledged only the Son of David in the Messiah.f For 
of these it could not be said that they constituted the great 
multitude of believers. Hence, also, it is thought that the 
mass were intended who adopted the Patripassian theory of 
one divine Being, and of the Union of the divine Logos with 
the body without the human soul in Christ. 

While the Logos doctrine stood in opposition to the Monar- 
chian standpoint, men of higher culture, whose rational views 
the Patripassian scheme did not satisfy, nor that of the other 
Monarchians their religious consciousness, attempted a middle 
course. According to Dr. Bauer, the Logos doctrine itself 
proceeded from such an attempt at mediation, but it was least 
of all suited to that, since it gave a shock to the Monotheism of 
the parties as well as to the Christian Interest of the Patri- 
passians. These mediating ideas formed themselves in alto- 
gether a different manner; they appeared in Beryllus, Bishop 
‘of Bostra in Arabia.t The words of Eusebius respecting 

* In Joann. t. ii. § 3.—Erepoe dé of pndév siddrec ei pr) “Inoody 
Xptoriy, cai rovrov toravpwpivoy, roy yevouevoy cdpca Néyor rb way 
vopicayrec elvat Tov Adyou, Xptordy Kard cadpKa pdovoy yivwoKxover 
rowvroy Oé tort ro TAHV0C THY TemioTEvKivat Voutloputvwr. 

+ In Matth. t. xvi. § 12. 

_ f= Euseb. Hist. Eccles. vi. c. 33.—BiypudAo0¢— roy cwrjpa Kai ciptov 
Hay eye To\pay py mpoigecrdvat Kar’ idiay odciag nEptypaghy, 
mpd Tig tig avOpwroug Emidnpiac pndé pry Sedrnra idiay Exe, adr’ 
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him, which are the chief source of our knowledge, are not free 
from obscurity. According to these, he taught that Christ 
before his appearance in Humanity was not in a self-subsistent 
existence, that he had not an indwelling divinity of his own, 
but only that of the Father. The first words might lead ns 
to identify the doctrine of Beryllus with that of the first 
Monarchians, as Baur has done, but the second clause says 
too much for this class, who ascribed to Christ only a special 
illumination from God, and Eusebius, if he had not held the 
doctrine of Beryllus to be different from that which was suffi- 
ciently well-known, would not have used so many words about 
it. But the passage quoted above, from Origen’s Commentary 
on the Epistle to Titus, is also to be taken into account. 
Origen speaks there of two classes of Monarchians ; and since 
one class is that of the Patripassians, it might be supposed that 
the other is similar to the Monarchians of the first class, But 
this is clearly not necessary since it cannot be maintained that 
Origen always contrasted only these two classes. Ifa new 
class had appeared, he might refer to that. We must say, 
that the words assert too much for the first class, and on the 
other hand, are perfectly in unison with the description of the 
doctrine of Beryllus given by Eusebius. Nor would Origen 
have expressed himself so mildly about these Monarchians. 
Consequently this reference to the meaning of the words is 
not sufficiently settled. But neither does the doctrine of 
Beryllus suit the standpoint of the Patripassians; for he 
ascribed to Christ as Man an ida oboiug wegiyeaoy but the 
Patripassians did not ; hence the most natural conclusion is, 
that Beryllus belonged to neither of these two classes, but 
showed a conciliatory tendency which well suited his historical 
position. Origen, during his stay at Omsarea, at a time 
when the views of Beryllus excited great attention, was called 
upon to oppose him, and convinced him of his error.* Of the 
Synod then held, Socrates says, that in opposition to Beryllus 
it established the doctrine of a rational soul in Christ. Beryllus 
must therefore have given occasion for this opposition. ‘This 


éurrodtrevopivny abrp porny tiv marpuny. See Ullman, de Beryllo 

Bostrenso ejusque Doctrina Comm.: Hamb. 1885. 4to., and the passages 

quoted from Schleiermacher and Baur.—Dorner’s Gesch. d. . Vv. de 

Person J. Christi. i. 545. ; 
* Neander’s Church History ii. p. 317, 
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Doctrine had not, at that time, been generally received. though 
Origen had done much for its development. It happened very 
favourably, that Beryllus and the Synod gave him an oppor- 
tunity of developing the doctrine, and of forwarding its general 
reception. We must therefore admit that the doctrine of 
Beryllus could not harmonize with the acknowledgment of a 
human soul in Christ. But then, it follows, that he could not 
agree with the first class of the Monarchians. He repudiated 
their views, because they were too meagre for his Christian 
sympathies; but the supposition of an immediate indwelling 
of the Father in Christ appeared to him inadmissible. He 
admitted an irradiation of the divine Essence, by which 
_ the personality in Christ was formed, and which occupied the 
place of the human soul, so that his human consciousness was 
a constant emanation from the divine Essence. Thus we may 
account for both the statements of Eusebius respecting Beryllus, 
In opposition to the Monarchians, Origen defined the distinc- 
tion between the Logos and the Father. The belief in the 
hypostatic existence of the Logos distinct’ from the Supreme 
God was connected in his mind with belief in the existence of 
an objective real truth. His belief in the Hypostatic and the 
objective Reality concurred, and hence he raised against the 
Monarchians the objection, that according to their doctrine the 
Essence of the Truth had not existed before Christ’s Advent,* 
Consequently he represents the Son as distinct from the 
Father, not merely in certain relations, but in number and 
_ self-subsistent existence. He opposes those who maintain that 
the Father and the Son are one not merely as to Essence, but 
also as to subject. He, on the contrary, places the Unity 
only in the Unity of Will.t Sometimes he distinguishes oisja 
and imécraos, but in other passages he considers them as 
identical, and with the peculiarity of the ixéoracis maintains 


* Contra Cels. viii. § 12. 

t+ Ibid.—«i d& rig ie robrwy mepioracOjaerat, py 7 abropodovpev 
mpog Tove avawpovvrag do sya jrocrdouc, warépa Kai vidy* imiorn- 
odrw rp iv b& ravTwv Toy mMorEvodyrwy 7 Kapdia Kai H Wvyy pia’ 
“iva Sewpnoy ro" éyw wai 6 warnp ty topev,”—Opnoxedoper ody rov 
marépa Tyg anOeiac, cai roy vidy Thy adnGeay, bvra dbo TH UrocTdcE 
modypara, tv d2 ry dpovoig, Kai TH supgwrig, kal Ty Tavrdérnre row 
Bovryparoc’ we roy éwpakéra roy by évra aren yaris THC OdEne Kai 
Xapaxrijpa Tij¢ UTvoTacewe Tod Se0v, swpaxevat tv adTw, dyTe sixdms 
Tov Seov, rdv Jedv. ui} wade 
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also the éregérns rijg ovoiacg.* The dmoovery with the Father 
appeared therefore to him asa denial of the distinction of both. 
The Logos is infinitely above the Creation, the Father is equally 
exalted above the Son, it is the prerogative of the Father that 
we must pray to Him alone ; the Logos is the eternal High 
Priest, through whom we pray to God, the eternal Son of God 
by fellowship with whom we become the children of God, since 
we pray to the common Father with him as our brother.t 

We shall now glance at the development in the Western 
Church. Ireneust wished to confine himself only to what 
was important for the Christian Interest, and to keep clear of 
the error of the Gnostics would rather leave the inconceivable 
unexplained, and especially avoided every analogy relating to 
Emanation. He says§—No one can explain the origin of the 
Son ; if any one says the Son is begotten of the Father, and 
uses various expressions for it such as yévyois, xp0P0A7,—this 
does not correspond to the fact, but is only symbolical and 
borrowed from the relation to the human Spirit. From such 
language we must infer that he must have opposed the notion 
of the Logos évdfa3erog and xeogogixés.|| That point in the 
doctrine on which he lays stress is—that the Logos always was 
with God, that God created all things by him, by him revealed 
himself in the Old Testament; and that the Logos became 
man in Jesus; he considered the Logos to be inciuded in the 
Essence of God. God through him created all things without 
the intervention of any instrument; he created all things by 
his Word. Notwithstanding this, we cannot venture to assert 


* De Orat. c. 15.—Kar’ ovciay rai nad’ troxsipevoy toriv 6 vitd¢ 
Srepoc Tov marpdc. 

t De Orat. ibid. 

t Duncker, Die Christologie der Irenceus. 

§ Adv. Her. ii. 28.—Deus autem quum sit totus mens, totus ratio 
et totus spiritus operans, et totus lux et semper idem et similiter 
existens, sicut et utile est nobis sapere de Deo et sicut ex scripturis 
discimus, non jam hujusmodi affectus et divisiones decenter erga eum 
‘subsequentur.—5. Deus autem totus existens mens et totus existens 
Logos, quod cogitat, hoc et loquitur, et quod loquitur, hoe et cogitat. 
Cogitatio enim ejus Logos et Logos mens et omnia concluibens mens 
ipse est pater. Qui ergo dicet mentem Dei, et prolationem, propriam 
menti donat, compositum eum pronuntiat, tanquam aliud quiddam sit 
Deus, aliud autem principalis mens existem.—Et propheta quidem sit 
‘de eo: generationem ejus quis enarrabit. 

|| Adv. Praxeam. c. 5. 
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that Irenzeus altogether excluded the Subordination. It is 
implied when he says—The Father wills and commands, the 
Son works and creates. But yet in Irenseus it may always be 
perceived how the Western mind, more than the Kastern, laid 
a stress on the Unity. This applies also to Tertullian. Mon- 
tanism scarcely influenced his doctrine on this subject, since it 
is found in the same manner in his pre-Montanist writings. 
He held firmly the idea of the Adyos évdiderog and mpopoginds, 
and distinguished in this respect between ratio and sermo ; 
the former was the immanent reason of God; the sermo ema- 
nated from it. When it was objected to him, that this led to 
a Monarchian view since the Speech of Man is nothing real 
and distinct from Man himself, he rejoined, that what is abso- 
lutely nothing can never come from God, but only something 
real, and thus by sermo we must understand something real.* 
Against the objections of the Patripassians that even in 
the Old Testament the doctrine of the Unity of God is so 
sharply expressed, Tertullian rejoins, that there regard is had 
to the opposition against those who admit other gods besides the 
only true God, but we acknowledge only one ; the Logos is not 
another numero but only modulo, i.e., there is one divine 
Essence in the Father and the Son, communicated from the 
Father to the Son, the wnitas substantia, but a different mea- 
_ sure of it; thus the idea of Subordination is preserved along 
with that of Unity. He avails himself of the comparison of 
the fountain and stream,—the Sun and Sunbeam.f When in 
the Old Testament mention is made of the One God, the 
Logos is included, as the sunbeam is implied when we speak 
of the Sun. 

The development of Monarchianism in the West, was like- 
wise of great importance. After the middle of the second cen- 
tury we see both forms of Monarchianism spreading in a 
remarkable manner in the Western Church. The first class of 
Monarchians appealed to the antiquity of their doctrine in the 


* Adv. Praxeam. 3. 7.—Quid est enim, dices, sermo, nisi vox et 
sonus oris? etc. At ego nihil dico de Deo inane et vacuum prodire 
potuisse, ut non de inani et vacuo prolatum ; nec carere substantia, 
quod de tanta substantia processit, et tantas substantias fecit; fecit 
enim et ipse, que facta sunt per illum. C. 8. Sermo autem spiritu 
structus est, et, ut ita dicam servionis corpus est spiritus. 

+ Ibid. c. 9.—Pater enim tota substantia est; filius vero derivatio 
totius et portio, sicut ipse profitetur, quia pater major me est. 
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Roman Church; and thus many inquirers in modern times, 
Von Colln and Bauer, have attempted to prove that Monar- 
chianism was the original doctrine in the Roman Church, and 
that at a later period the Logos doctrine found admission 
during party conflicts. Especially in Dr. Bauer’s treatise this 
opinion is connected with another,—the originally Jewish Con- 
stitution of the Roman Church, and hence that the Ebionitish 
view of the Person of Christ prevailed there. Had the views 
of the first class of Monarchians been those generally held by 
this Church, Irenzeus could not possibly have ascribed such 
great authority to it. We find even Patripassianism in Rome, 
and it would be absurd to pretend to find a Jewish element in 
that. We may admit, indeed, that in the metropolis of the 
world, where there was a confluence of the most heterogenous 
elements, Monarchian tendencies might have found an early 
entrance. The earliset representative of the first class that 
we hear of was ‘lheodotus, a leather-dresser from Byzantium,* 
He is said to have been excommunicated by Victor, but con- 
tinued to propagate his doctrine. Epiphanius tells us that 
Theodotus had denied Christ in the times of persecution, and 
in order to justify himself, developed his peculiar views of 
Christ : but this improbable explanation appears to have arisen 
from a readiness to trace heretical opinions to outward motives. 
In the persecutions it was not enough to deny Christ but 
Christianity altogether and Monotheism. Hence it is possi- 
ble that he denied his profession and was excommunicated, and 
that this drew attention to his opinions. But this is only a 
supposition. He is said to have declared that Christ was 


* Euseb. H. E. v. 28. Hippol. vii. 35, p. 257.—O«ddoroc O& rie Hy 
BuZavrucg—rov Xpicrdy ék rij¢ THY yywortwy Kai KnpivOov kai 
*Ebiwvoc oxodic arocrdadcac doce: TOLOUTH TLL TPOTW TEPHYévatL, Kai 
Tov pty “Inoovv tivar dvOpwrov éx« mapVévov yeyevnpévoy Kata Bovdjy 
Tov warpdc, Buwsavra-dé KowwwHco waow avOpwroe Kai shocbioraroy 
yeyovéra, torepov (suppl. dé) éxi rov Barrioparog iri rp "lopdayy 
Kexwpnkévar rov Xpiordv dvwey KarednrvOdra éy sider meprorepae, 
bey ob mpdrepoyv Tac Ovvdusc tv avr@ évnoynkévar } Ore (Miller, 
correctly for wore) cafedOdy avedsixOn év duT@ TO wvEdpa, D sivat Tov 
Xprordov mpocayopeder. Oedy dé ovderore ovror (instead of rovror) 
yeyovévat abroy Sédovow imi TZ KaOddp Tov mvetparoc, Erepot OE pera 
Tijv ék vecpoy avdoracy. As in the account of Hippolytus there are 
some variations from the representation of the fragments in Eusebius, 
it is by no means so certain as Dr. Baur asse: that they were both 
by the same author. ; ! 
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merely a man, but it is questionable whether he really denied 
that there was anything divine in him. His being classed 
with other Monarchians is in favour of his opinions not having 
been completely Ebionitish. According to Epiphanius, who 
perhaps had seen his writings, he appealed to Luke i. 35, 
where it is said, mvetua cyiv értrsvoeras emi of, and not 
yernoeras év oof, According to this he appears to have rejected 
the doctrine of a real Incarnation of the divine Being, but yet 
to have admitted an original operation of divine power on 
Jesus from his birth. He appealed to those passages of the 
Old and New Testaments, in which Jesus is called a Man, 
The proof from the first fact, could only argue that his doc- 
trine proceeded from a Jewish-Christian tendency. At the end 
of the second century, Artemon* stands in Rome at the head 
of this party of Monarchians, who after him were called Arte- 
monites. They asserted} that their doctrine was originally 


* Gieseler, in his History of Dogmas, edited by Dr. Redepenning : 
Bonn, 1855, p. 1383, describes Artemon as a Monarchian who agreed 
with the Patripassian Praxeas, but gives no reason for it. The assertion 
that under Victor, in whose time Praxeas found favour at Rome, he 
was yet regarded as orthodox, cannot possibly be a proof. According 
to the account of the anonymous author in Eusebius (v. 28) respecting 
the Theodosians and Artemonites, there can be no doubt that the 
doctrine of the latter was nearly allied to the Theodotian and Samos- 
atensian character, but not to the Patripassian.—[J acost.] 

+ On the internal relations of the church at Rome, Hippolytus, in 
the ninth book of his “EXeyxoc, gives some important information, 
which confirms Neander’s representation in its essential points. 
According to Hippolytus, Patripassianism at the beginning of the third 
century, had great influence at Rome. Epigonos, a scholar of Noetus, 
had come thither, and gained adherents. One of them, Cleomenes, 
laboured with success in the time of Bishop a; hoa ps who himself 
embraced this doctrine, and was its promoter. At that time Callistus, 
of whom it is not said whether he was won over by Cleomenes, or had 
become a Patripassian independently of him, was active in the same 
cause, and still more when he succeeded Zephyrinus in the bishopric. 
Perhaps traces of this influence may be detected still further. Praxeas, 
who e ted from Asia Minor, took up his abode at Rome in the 
time of Victor, the successor of hyrinus. Now the unknown 
author of the appendix to Tertullian’s Prescriptio, who without doubt 
belongs to the third century, says of that Patripassian, heresin intto- 
Wisin 0: ie i : hich wean = Age oan ert a 

, & supposition which is e expression corr e 
curavit. In this case three bish in succession would have been 
advocates of Patripassianism. Still in reference to Victor the matter 
is left in doubt. But it is easily explained how, when Patripassiani 
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in Rome, and had been maintained till the times of Bishop 
Victor; and that the truth had first been corrupted by his 
successor Zephyrinus. Since they appealed to Victor, who 


was so prevalent, the opposite party of Theodotus, and that of Artemon, 
which was allied to it, and probably appeared after it, suffered excom- 
munication. But if several bishops for a period -of twenty years, 
and perhaps longer, could stand on that side, the Ebionitish Monarchi- 
anism could not have been the prevailing tradition of the church up to 
that time. Dr. Baur finds in this a mark of the doubtful holding of 
the doctrine of the Trinity ; but however doubtful it may have been, 
the Ebionitish and the Patripassian Monarchianism are so diametrically 
opposite, that if the first had been the prevailing order of sentiment 
from the founding of the Roman church to the time of Victor and 
Zephyrinus, the other extreme could not possibly have won for itself 
bishop and people all at once. Nor less difficult would it be to conceive 
how in so short a time the Theodotians could have dwindled away into 
a quite subordinate party; for as such Hippolytus treats them, who 
describes the occurrences while fresh in his memory, and does not 
once mention the Artemonites. 

It is quite different as to the doctrine of the Logos. The representa- 
tion of the Sec Adyoo who was in Christ might have been taken, in 
relation to the Father, sometimes in an identifying, sometimes in a 
subordinative existence, and if the differences were at first held without 
being precisely defined, the Patripassians might be disposed to be 
connected with those who subordinated the Logos, but yet always. 
allowed God to be in Christ. If in the ideas of an individual, Irenzeus, 
expressions favourable to the subordination theory could alternate 
with others which were almost Patripassian, how much more easily 
might the opinions of a whole church include such varieties without 
open controversy ; and so much the more since even the Monarchian 
views could admit, and actually had admitted, the use of the designa- 
tion Adyo¢; and no trace is in existence that this class of Monarchians 
had rejected the Gospel of John, but proofs of the contrary exist. Also 
the common opposition against the Ebionitish Monarchians united 
both tendencies, no doubt, for some time. But gradually the differ- 
ences, reciprocally determining themselves, came forth more decidedly 
marked, and the time when Patripassianism gained the outward 


ascendancy in the Romish church, during the rule of Zephyrinus and 
Callistus, appears to have been the chief epoch of the conflict against 
the subordination view of the Logos doctrine. It appeared to eae 


as he maintained against Hippolytus, to lead to the admission of 
two Gods (di@sor éoré). (Compare Tertullian Adv. Prax. 3.) Since the 


idea of the Logos was familiar on both sides, to the party of Callistus as 
well as that of Hippolytus, we may venture to conclude more confidently 


that it had long been current in the church. The Dogma of Callistus 
gave an exclusive form to the fundamental view of the unity which was 


most prevalent in the West; Hippolytus was perhaps influenced by 
the doctrinal development of the East, which maintained the subor- 
dination theory more decidedly. Ia the time of Zephyrinus, Origen 
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had excommunicated Theodotus, they must either have kept 
aloof from him, or he must have been excommunicated for 
some other cause than his doctrine. In this notice Baur has 
found an argument to prove that in the Roman Church 
originally the Monarchian doctrine was predominant. But 
then, what a great revolution must have taken place in the 
dogma of the Roman Church during the short interval between 
Victor and Zephyrinus! And who tells us, that Artemon dare 
appeal with perfect right to his agreement with Rome? Yet 
the opponent of the Artemonites (in Eusebius v. 28) remarks 
with good reason, that not only the Holy Scriptures, but also 
the writings of the Church teachers, who were older than 
Victor, taught the divinity of Christ. Reference might also 
be made to the Hymns in which the Divinity of Christ was 
expressed. According to Theodoret, Theodotus maintained that 
the Apostles preached his doctrine and that the divine nature 
of Christ was not recognised in Holy Writ. Little as this 
assertion proves anything in reference to the Bible—equally 
little can the other for the prevalence of the Artemonite doc- 
trine in the ancient Roman Church, 

It would have been more plausible, if the Artemonites had 
acknowledged only the three first Gospels, but in spite of their 


also had been at Rome, and though young, probably not uninfluential, 
as he was early developed. This might be one of the reasons which 
afterwards induced the Roman Church to take the side of her bishop 
against him. In the time of Zephyrinus, Sabellius also was at Rome; 
at first he was on friendly terms with Callistus, since their doctrines 
were not altogether dissimilar. But it seems they fell out, as their 
differences were developed, and Sabellius was excommunicated. So 
that at that time the subordination doctrine, the Dogma of Homousion 
only in a one-sided and crude form, and Sabellianism, stood in opposi- 
tion to one another ; a conflict which formed avery notable preparation 
for the controv between Dionysius of Rome and Dionysius of 
Alexandria, a this latter appears as a link in a succession of 
similar differences, of which the point of development may be traced 
up to the time of Victor. Montanism certainly excited an indirect 
influence on the disciplinary views of Hippolytus. In other respects 
Hippolytus widely differed from him, and the Patripassians stood in a 
very different relation to him, Hence Gieseler has not succeeded in 
his attempt (Theol. Stud, w. Crit. 1853, a to include all the special 
differences of this controversy under the leading controversy between 
Montanism and the Catholic church. See my Essay in d. deutschen 
Zeitschrift, u. 8. w. v. Miiller, Neander u. Nitzich: 1851, No. 25; 1858, 
No, 24.—[J ACOBL. | 
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arbitrary criticism on particular points, they never ventured 
to reject the Gospel of John and the Epistles of Paul, from 
which that doctrine can by no method of interpretation be 
expunged. We suppose therefore that they attempted to 
explain away certain parts of the New Testament, and that 
they did the same for the purpose of rendering the meaning 
of the old Church Teachers favourable to their own views. 
This will be more easily understood if we are warranted in 
supposing that they did not absolutely deny the divine in 
Christ. ‘They are placed in the same rank with the later Samo- 
satensians who belonged to the first class of the Monarchians. 
We shall therefore assume that the Artemonites believed that 
Christ was enlightened in a special manner by the power of 
God. As to their pretence of agreeing with the Roman 
Church till Victor’s time, it may so far be true, that about the 
time of Zephyrinus, something occurred in the Roman Church 
which was unfavourable to the party. We will admit that 
since that time the doctrine of the Roman Chureh was 
expressed more decidedly in opposition to Monarchianism. 
From the statement in Eusebius, the way in which the 
Artemonites might be led to their peculiar tenets is clear. 
There were among them men of a decidedly critical, dialectic, 
intellectual tendency; they occupied themselves particularly 
with the criticism of Holy Writ, and arbitrarily altered the 
manuscripts. In a charge of this sort, we must be careful not 
to trust implicitly to opponents. From the standpoint. of 
orthodoxy there has been a disposition to charge Heretics 
with corrupting Scripture whenever they have quoted a 
passage on their own behalf. But on the other hand it is 
certain that at this time, the various sects often indulged in 
arbitrary criticism. Yet if we assume that. peculiar tendency 
in the Artemonites, it can be easily explained how their one- 
sidedness with the want of the element of deep christian 
feeling might have brought them to the standpoint they 
occupied. It is deserving of notice that they are rene 
to have been addicted to the study of Aristotle. The 
platonizing Church Teachers were zealous defenders of the 


Logos doctrine. The Aristotelian tendency formed, therefore, — 


an opposition against it. 


There is still one more sect to be reckoned among the 


Monarchians, called by Epiphanius the Alogi (aAoyor) because 


“sea ya: -? 
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they rejected as spurious the Gospel of St. John which treats 
of the Logos.* The first account we find of such opponents 
of John’s Gospel is in an obscure passage of Ireneus.t He 
says nothing of their hostility to that dogma, but only of its 
speaking of their opposition against Montanism and the ydgioua 
xpogyrixov in the Church. We might, therefore, infer that these 
Alogi did not oppose the’doctrine of the Logos from a dogmatic 
interest. Yet Epiphanius describes the Artemonites as offshoots 
of the Alogi. It is also improbable that they would reject 
John’s Gospel merely because the Montanists appealed to it, 
since they would in other ways be easily refuted. If at that 
time a book so important for the Church in a dogmatic point of 
view as the Gospel of John were rejected, it may be presumed, 
that a particular dogmatic interest formed the ground of its 
rejection. Epiphanius, therefore, would be justified in classing 
together the Alogi and the Artemonites. The Alogi were 
induced by their aversion to the mystical element in Chris- 
tianity, and the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, to declare 
themselves against the Gospel of John. It also agreed with 
this mental tendency that they were the vehement opponents 
of Montanism or Enthusiasm, and that they were chargeable 
with Hypercriticism. | 

The two classes of Monarchians are related to one another 
in their development. The class just described stands in 
sharper contrast to the Patripassian doctrine of the Person of 
Christ than even the Church teachers themselves. Hence we 
may imagine how the opposition against them must have 
called forth and promoted Patripassianism.{ 

To the Patripassians belongs Praxras. He appeared in 
Lesser Asia as an opponent of the doctrine of the Trinity and 
of Montanism ; he then came to Rome and induced the bishop 

od Epiphan. Her. 51. Hericnen de Alogis, Theodotianis, Artemo- 
nitis: Lipz. 1829. Dé.iinegr, Hippolytus u. Kallistus, p. 292, makes 
many objections worthy of notice against the common interpretation of 
a passage in Epiphanius from which their Antimontanism has been 
oman yet this is gathered from other marks of their standpoint. 

ACOBI. 

+ are Heer. iii. 11, § 9.—Alii vero ut donum spiritus frustrentur 
quod in novissimis temporibus secundum placitum patris effusum est; 
humanum genus, illam speciem non admittunt, que est secundum 
Joannis evangelium, in qua Paracletum se missurum Dominus promisit: 
sed simul et evangelium et propheticum repellunt spiritum. 
 & Tert. adv. Prax. 
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to declare himself against Montanism. He must have possessed 
considerable influence in Rome, whether because he was a 
confessor, or on account of his hostility to the older Monarch- 
ians. His doctrinal peculiarities were not noticed, but in 
North Africa, whither he went from Rome, his errors were 
exposed, and as Tertullian asserts, he recanted. But to what 
this recantation ‘amounted, is questionable. Tertullian, whose 
controversial treatise is the source of our knowledge of his 
doctrine, stands opposed to him as the impugner of Monarch- 
ianism and the defender of Montanism. His account admits 
of a twofold construction: on the other hand, it seems that 
Praxeas allowed no distinction between the Father and the 
Son, but taught that God the Father himself had been veiled 
in a human body. According to other passages we might 
suppose that he distinguished two relations in God—God the 
hidden one, the Father, and God revealing himself, the Son. 
As the Father he is invisible; as the Son he is visible. 
Perhaps this twofold representation proceeds from a misunder- 
standing; perhaps also Praxeas did not express himself with 
uniform consistency. In the same manner Noétus and 
Hippolytus stand opposed to one another.* Noétus was an 


* The doctrine of Noétus, Hipp. «Asyx. 9, 10, p. 283, Miller.— 
Aéyovot yap otrwo’ Eva Kai Tov abroy Sey eivar ravrwy dnpoupydr 
kai warépa, ev0oxnoavta Ot mepnvévar (Mill. for epnévat) rotc 
apyneev ducaiowe bvra déparoyv. “Ore piv yap oy dparat, yv adparoc, 
axopnrog O8, bre pr) XwpsioOa Sérer, xwonroe dé bre xwoeirar. OdTwo 
Kara Tov avrov Adyov aKparnroc Kai kparnrog (cod. for Kai Kpar. 
akparnroc), ayévnroc, abavarog Kai Synroc. “Ore O& wai Tov atroy 
viov eivar réye (scil. 6 Zeoretvdg, i. e. Nonrd¢) wai warépa obdeic 
ayvoet, Aéyet St odrwe bre piv ody py yeyévNTO 0 waTip, diKaiwe 
mario mpocnyopevTo’ bre O& nvddKnoe yéveoty UropEivat, yervnOeic 6 
vidc éyévero avrdc éavrov, odx ETépOV' OUTWE ydp SoKEi povapxtay 
cuvoray (ava) tv wai rd abrd gackwy irapyxev Taripa Kai vidv, 
Kadovpevov ovx Erepoy && Erépov, GX’ Eavroy & éavrod, dvduare pev 
markpa Kai vidv Kadovpevoy Kara xpdyvwy TooTHY, éva Ot sivat abroy 
Tov gavévra, kai yéveow ix wapSivov dropsivayra, Kai tv avOowmoe 
GvOpwrov dvactpagivra, vidy pév éavroy Toic dpdow dpodoyovvra Oud 
THY yevopévny yéveoty, Taréipa Oé éivat Kai Toi¢ gg cots pa) arroKpd- 
Wavra. Tovroy waQa Ebdov mpoocmayévra Kai éavT@ TO TWvEedpa 
mapaddéyra, admoPavévra Kai pr) aroPavéyra, Kai éavrov Ty TpeiTY 
Hog dvacricayra Tév ty pynpei Tagevta Kai hoyxy TpwHévra, Kai 
Hrow Karanayivra, rovroy rov Téy bAGY Sedy Kai marépa eivar héyer 
Krstopivng cai 6 rovrov xopdc. 1s Aig 8 

The more speculatively formed doctrine of Callistus, Hippolytus 
represents in the following terms (9, 12, p. 289): roy Adyov airoy — 
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‘adherent to the Patripassian doctrine at Smyrna. He main- 


tained that Christ was most glorified by his doctrme. The 
passage in Rom. ix. 5, 6 é/ rdvrwv Sed¢, he referred to Christ. 
Christ as God over all is identical with the Father. Hippolytus 
in opposition to him says, that God caused the Logos to proceed 
from him at the appointed time, when he would and as he 
would. He made the Unity consist in this, that the Logos 
was a power of the Father, and that everything is. referred 
back to God. When Noétus appealed to the words of Christ 
respecting his unity with the Father, Hippolytus rejoined that 
such a unity could not be inferred from them since Christ 
used the same expression respecting his own relation to the 
disciples. 

Towards the middle of the third century, Novatian, a con- 
temporary of Cyprian, combated both classes of the Monarchians 


cya vidv, abriv Kai marépa, dyvdpare piv cadrodbpevor, ty dé dy, To 
avevipa adtaiperov. Ov« addo sivae rarépa, GdXo dé vidy, Ev JE Kai Td 
abrd brdpxyeyv, kai Ta wavra yépery Tov Seiov rvebparoc Ta TE dyw Kai 
Karw, kai elva rd ty ry Tapbivy capKwOiy rvevpa oby Erepov mapa Toy 
marépa, Adda tv kai rd abd: Kal rovro slvat To sipnpévoy* ov muorEvetc, 
Ore yw tv r@ wWarpiKai 6 warp év tuoi (Joann, xiv..11); rd pév yap 
Prsxdpevor, dre9 toriv advOpwrog, TovTd sivas roy vidy, rd O& ty TH 
vig xwondiv mvedpa rovTo sivac roy rarépa* ob yap, dnoiv, tpw dvo 
Seovde, marepa Kai vidv, aXX’ Eva 6 ydp tv adr@ yevopevog marnp 
mooohabdpuevoe tiv cdpka eOeoroinoey Evwoag EavTy, Kai éroinoer ev, 
hc KkadsioOa raripa cab vidy tva Gedy, cai TovTO ty by rpdowmoy fm) 
bivacOat elvas dbo" Kai o'rwe roy waripa cupreTorOéivat TH vig, Ov 
yap Yédee Néyery tov waréoa mexovGéivat. In the last sentence there is 
a further modification of the doctrine of Noétus, who regarded the 
Father immediately as a subject of suffering. 

‘The doctrine of the Trinity, as held by Hippolytus, is strictly 
subordinational. The Logos originates as thought, as the summary of 
the creative ideas in the reason, of the Father, and issues forth as a 
Hypostasis, and for the purpose of creating the World. 10, 32, p. 334. 
Ozd¢ cig 6 rpHroc Kai pévoc Kai dravTwy ToT IC Kal KpLog GUY XpPoVOY 
eoxev obdév—Odroc ody pévoc Kai Kard wavTwy Sedc, hoyov mpwrov 
évvonOeic aroyevvg ob NOyor WE wry, aX ivdiaberdy rod mavro¢ 
oytopdy. Tovrov povoy t ovrwr tyévvat rb yap dv avtog 6 rarip 
hy, & ob rd yervnOijva airwy roig ee. Aéyoo hy ly airg 
pipwy 7d Sédeey rod yeyevynkdrog, ob« Arepog rijg Tov warpde évvoiac: 
dpa yap TQ te rod yevynoavrog mpoedOeiy rpwrdroKoc rovrou yevopevoc, 
pwr exe ty taut rac dv rp racy é tvvonOeioac idéac b0ev KeXevovTOC 
marpoc yweoOa Kdcpoy 7d Kard ty Noyoc amereXeiro dpiocwy ry Seqy.— 
Tovrov Fs hoyoc pévoc 8 abrod, du Kai Sede, odcia irapxwy Seod- 6 dé 
wéopog && oddevdc, d6 od Siog.—Ta dé wavra drouei 6 Adyoc 6 Seod, 6 
mowrdyovoc marpic Taic, ) mpd Ewagpdpou Pwopdpog pwr. v ACOBI. | 
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at Rome; against the first he maintained the divinity of 
Christ on the ground that Christ was to be addressed in 
prayer as mediator, that he had promised to be everywhere 
present, and that it is said of him that like the Father he had 
life in himself; against the Patripassians he urged that the 
unity referred not to wnitas of Person, but that there is one 
God over all, who has imparted the power of the divine essence 
to the Son; it is a societas amoris et concordia. 

Although Lacrantivs often deviated from the doctrine of 
the Church, yet he explains himself on this doctrine in a 
similar manner. He says,* ‘‘ God the perfect author of all 
good has brought forth a spirit like himself, who is endowed 
with the virtues of God the Father: One God in origin and 
essence, the will of the one is also in the other; hence the two 
may rightly be called One God. The characteristic of the 
Western mode of thought is shown in its striving after the 
unitas substantia, the éuootoi, while the Eastern Church 
under the influence of Origin, more generally favoured the 
érepérns T75 ovsias of the Father and the Son. In the con- 
troversies of the fourth century a confession of faith said to 
have been drawn up by a scholar of Origen, Gregory Thauma- 
turgus, Bishop of Cesarea in Pontus,f was appealed to, but 
its genuineness is questionable; internal evidence is quite 
against it. The second part contains distinctions which were 
not known till after the Council of Nice; but the first part is 
directed against those who deny the self-subsistence of the 
Logos, and its contents are such as we might expect from the 
school of Origen, which always combated both classes of the 
Monarchians. ‘The controversy with a Monarchian who had 
lately appeared, Sabellius, of Ptolemais in Pentapolis, was of 
peculiar importance; judging from the specimens of his 
system which have come down to us, he was the most original 
and acute thinker among the Monarchians.{ Schleiermacher 


* Instit. Div. ii. c. 8. init. Cf. iv. c. 8; ¢. 12; ¢, 13. 

+ Gregor. Nyssen. Opp. t. iii, p. 546, ed. Par. 1638. id 

+ A fragment in the Epistles of Basil. Athanasius, Orat. contra 
Arianos iv. Epiphan, Her. 62.—Yet not everything quoted proceeds 
from himself, but several things from his adherents. Compare also 
Hippol. é\eyxoc 9, p. 285, 289. According to the last passage, it may 
be doubtful whether Sabellius ever resided in Ptolemais; but his 
doctrine might have spread thither. But it cannot be admitted that 
- he made his first appearance after Beryllus. = 
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in his treatise already mentioned, on the Monarchians, gives 
it as his opinion that the doctrine of Sabellius stood in outward 
connexion with that of Beryllus, and that he had formed the 
design of elaborating the system of Beryllus. But this outward 
connexion is not probable, for in what we have of Sabellius, 
there is not the slightest allusion to Beryllus. Yet an internal 
relation to the views of Beryllus caunot be denied, only the 
ideas of Sabellius are much more developed. The statement 
of Epiphanius that his doctrine was suggested to him by the 
Gospel xar ’Aiyurrioug is not to be summarily rejected, since 
we find in it expressions relating to the Trinity which savour of 
Monarchianism. Schleiermacher notices it as a characteristic 
of Sabellius, by which his doctrine forms an epoch, that he 
co-ordinated the three designations of the Trinity and placed 
them in antithesis to the Monas, the divine essence in itself. 
He did not, therefore, like the other Monarchians, subordinate 
the Logos to the Father, but the Revelation in the Trinity to 
the divine essence, or the representation of the Monas in its 
threefold relation to the World. This view is favoured by a 
saying of Sabellius, 7 wovds rAaruvSeiou yéyove rere (“* The Monas 
being extended (or unfolded) becomes a Triad ”),* i. e., the 
Monas separates into three phases ; but it may be doubted 
whether Sabellius sharply distinguished these ideas. According 
to other passages he regarded the name of God the Father as 
a designation of the divine essence in itself as when he says, 
“The Father remains the same but unfolds himself in the 
Son and Spirit.” It is also to be observed that Epiphanius 
points to the analogy with the doctrine of the Gospel to the 
Egyptians, where Christ imparts to his disciples the secret 
information that what he said of the Father, Son, and Spirit 
was always the same. We have further to compare with it the 
esoteric knowledge of God as the One, and the exoteric in 
his manifestations, of which Philo speaks ; for example, the 
manifestation of God in the Angels, in Genesis. The peculiar 
view of Sabellius is, that according to him, the Triad does not 
continue always, but as it pr ed from the Monad, so at 
the end of the perfected Creation it will merge into the Monad 
again. Sabellius spoke of three xgécwaa ; but he understood by 


* Athanas. Orat. 4, contra Arian. § 13. 
— t Tbid. § 25.—6 rarijp 6 abrég sort, wAariverar 82 sic vidw Kai 
Treva. : : 
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that term, not self-subsistent personalities, but only three 
different characters,—forms of Revelation in which the divine 
Being presents himself. Hence he says: ‘According to 
Paul’s words, ‘ there are many gifts but only one Spirit,’ so we 
may also say, The Monad develepes itself into a Triad in the 
Son and Spirit, and yet there is only one essence in three 
different relations.”* It is not an ontological Trinity, but 
simply one of Revelation that he admits: One God according 
to his changeless existence, but who is variously personified by 
Holy Writ as the occasion may require, and introduced speak- 
ing as Father, Son, or Spirit. They are different o/novomsnei 
évégyerou in which he manifests himself out of regard to Men. 
In what especially related to the Logos, Sabellius said :¢ “ In 
order that we might be created, the Logos came out from God, 
and because the Logos came out from God, we exist. Here 
the question is whether he speaks of the new creation of 
Redemption or of the Creation of Nature. Athanasius under- 
stands it in the latter sense, and rightly. The most natural 
meaning is—the outcoming of the Logos from the Father is 
the necessary instrumentality for the existence of rational - 
creatures. Like Philo, he regards the reason of Man as a 
copy of the divine Logos. If God had not come forth by his 
reason, outwardly active, rational creatures could not have 
existed. This agrees with what Sabellius says, that ‘* God 
when he is silent is inefficient, but when he speaks he is 
mighty.”{ On the one hand the Logos marks the essence of 
God resting in itself; but he is the ground of the Creation 
as far as he comes forth from the Father, and from this 
outcoming of the Logos must the existence of rational beings 
be especially derived. Since the object of the whole creation 
is to reveal God, and this is first effected by means of rational 
creatures, he might indeed thus express himself, that the 
Logos came forth for the sake of men. But since this object 
has been thwarted by the estrangement of the human reason 
from God, the Logos himself must enter into humanity for 
the redemption of the fallen created reason, and for the 
m seynbirn ied 
* Athanas. Orat. 4, contra Arian. § 25. ane 
+ Thid. § 25.—iva psi ericOdper, rpondOev 6 Adyog, Kai mpoEeAOdvro¢ 
avrod topev. Cf. $11. J bya cul Anim 
ot Ibid. § 11.—Tov Sedy cwwmivra piv dvevipynroy, d 
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restoration of the original connexion between it and God. 
Sabellius speaks, indeed, of a generation of the Logos, yet not 
in the sense of the Church doctrine, but to denote the mani- 
festation of a peculiar relation of God. Perhaps he used this 
expression in order to connect it with the Church phraseology. 
If he had expressed himself strictly according to his system, he 
would have used the title Son of God, only of the historical 
Christ in whom the Logos was hypostasized. Probably differ- 
ences among his adherents arose from his modes of expression 
being sometimes more exoteric and sometimes more esoteric. 
All of them maintained that Son of God was not a designation of 
the Logos in himself, but some thought it denoted the Logos 
and Man in connexion; others, that neither the Man nor the 
Logos, nor both together were so called, but in the beginning the 
Logos was only for himself, but when he became man in that act 
he became a Son.* Without doubt, Sabellius had similar views 
to those of Beryllus, of the Person of Christ. He also regarded 
the Logos in his original form, not as a hypostasis, but as a 
Power of God. He was first hypostasized in Christ. The 
whole God-man personality of Christ is nothing else than the 
irradiation of the power of the Logos in the body. Thus a 
personality originated of which the personifying principle is 
the hypostasized Logos. But in this Sabellius differs from 
Beryllus, that he regarded the hypostasized existence of the 
Logos not as eternal, and, therefore, admitted that the person- 
ality of Christ would be transitory; the Logos would at last 
come forth from his state of limitation, and like a ray return 
back to God and his original existence. Butit is doubtful whether 
he supposed this would immediately follow the Ascension, or 
take place after the completion of the kingdom of God. A 
passage in Epiphanius, in which Sabellius compares the 
Trinitarian relation to the going forth of a ray from the Sun 
and its return thither, rather favours the first supposition.t 


* Athanas. Orat. 4, contra Arian. § 22.—’Ev dpyg piv eva Néyov 
amhic’ bre dé ivnvOpwrnee, rére dvopadoOat vidy* 10d yao rng émipaveiag 
pn elvac vidy, dddAd Néyov pévoy, kai Gore 6 Abyoe caps éyévero, od« 
ay rodrepoyv cape, otrwe 6 eh vidc yéyove, odk by mporepoy vidc. 

+ Her. 62.—Ieug0évra vidy Kaipp more, WoTED axkTiva Kai 
ipyacdpevoy ra wavra ty TH Kéopw Ta Tig oixovopiac THe ayyeduKiic 
Kai owrnpiac rwv avOpwrwy, avarngbivra St adbie tic obpavdy we bd 
iriov meppOcioay akriva, rai raw sic roy Hwy avadpapotcay, Thus 
also Baur, p. 226, and Gieseler, K. Gesch. i. p. 300. 
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We might so reconcile it with his doctrine, that after God had 
received the Logos back to himself the Holy Spirit took the 
place of the Logos. Yet the question remains doubtful. The 
analogy of the distinction of the original and the temporal 
agency of the Logos, leads us to think that he also admitted 
an operation of the Holy Ghost, but different from that which 
was conditioned by the Incarnation of the Logos, as even at 
the Creation he supposed the Monad to be changed into a 
Triad. It is also a question what Sabellius thought on the 
relation of the operations of the Spirit, which ensued in con- 
sequence of the Redemption, to those of the divine Spirit in the 
Old Testament. He would distinguish between the immediate 
operations of the Spirit and those exhibited in his peculiar 
animation of human personalities. If Sabellius supposed a 
separation of the Divine Unity at the Creation, he might also 
distinguish various phases in History, according as one or the 
other of the divine forms of Revelation was specially active. 
Hence also it may be presumed that he adopted the common 
division of the History of Humanity according to Trinitarian 
designations, and Theodoret asserts* that he taught that in 
the Old Testament God presented himself as Father and 
Lawgiver, at the advent of Christ as the Son, and in the 
Christian Church as the Holy Spirit. The final return of the 
Logos and the Spirit into the Monad would lead to the sup- 
position that all individual life, as it originated from the 
unfolding of God, would also be dissolved and return into 
the unity of God. It may lend support to this notion that 
he certainly did not contemplate Christ’s Resurrection as a 
pledge of the eternal personal life of believers. This struck _ 
Athanasius: he asks, “If all return again to the Father, 
shall we then be no more ?”’ But he does not venture to assert 
that it was an avowed opinion of Sabellius. Yet there was 
the germ of a pantheistic tendency, though Sabellius did not 
pursue it to its legitimate consequences. z 
As Sabellius and his followers adopted the designations 
commonly used in the Church, of the Unity of the Father 
and the Son, but used them in a different sense, the distine- 
tion in the Trinity was urged against them with so much 
greater vehemence. Dionysius of Alexandria composed a 
refutation of their views in a letter to Ammonius and Eu- 
_* Fab, Harte. 9 pes ete 
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phranor.* The Sabellians, though they denied the hypostasis, 
retained the idea of the émoovomv; this led Dionysius to 
describe the Logos as foreign to the Father in his essence, as 
his ro/nua, to speak of his having a beginning, and to make 
use of striking comparisons to express his Subordination. As 
the Western Church had already developed with great. distinct- 
ness the idea of Unity of Essence, Dionysius, Bishop of Rome, 
took offence at these expressions as derogatory to the divine 
nature.t The Alexandrian Dionysius defended himself against 
these imputations in an apologetical letter.{ His moderation 
stayed the controversy; he blamed his accusers for having 
laid so much stress on two comparisons, since in heavenly 
subjects it was not possible to use comparisons that were 
perfectly adequate. lore) was used to express the bringing 
forth of beings of the same kind. He also acknowledged the 
sameness of nature, only he scrupled to use the term omooderor, 
as he did not find it in Holy Writ. He had called the Son 
yewnréc, not in order to express an origination in time, but the 
derivation of his being from the Father,—his eternity as 
founded in that of the Father. He marked the Unity of 
Essence thus: an dey from which every thing else is 
derived, and with which the Logos is inseparably combined. 
The peculiar tendency of the Oriental Church was con- 
firmed still more in conflict against a Monarchian who 
had just made his appearance—Pavt of Samosata.§ Though 
he concealed himself under an ambiguous phraseology, yet his 
peculiar doctrines were at length ascertained ; and after several 
Synods had. been held respecting them, he was deposed about 
the year 272. He belonged to the first class of Monarchians, 
and insisted afresh on the distinction between the Aoyogs 
evdsiaberos and wgopoginog. The Logos, as he taught, was the 
* See the Fragments in Athanasius, De Sententid Dyonysii. 


pte See the Fragments of his work, in Athanasius, De Decretis Synodt 
icene. 

t "Edeyxoc cal drodoyia, a letter to Dionysiusof Rome. Fragments 
in Athanasius, De Sententid Dyonisii. 

§ Euseb, Hist. Eecles. vii. 27—80. Mansi, Coll. Conc. i. p. 1033, 8q., 
especially Epistol. Episcopar. ad Paul. v. 393. Wpiphan. &. 65. A. 
Maji, Nov. Collect. vii. 1, p. 68, 299, sq. Fragments in Leont. Byz. 
Contr. Nestor. et Eutych. iii. in J. G. lich, Dissertatio de Errorib. 
Pauli Samos: Lipz. 1745, 4, p. 23. G. Fuerlin, De Heres. Pauli 
Samos : Gottg. 1741, 4. J.B, Schwab, De Pauli Samos, vita atg. Doctr. : 
Herbip. 1839, | 
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divine reason which came forth actively at the Creation. The 
Logos, so far, is a divauis cdvurboraros, a mere power, an 
attribute without self-subsistent existence ; he is equivalent to 
wisdom dwelling in God and operating out of him. Conse- 
quently he opposed the doctrine of a peculiar incarnation of 
the word, and admitted only a connexion in respect of qualities, 
nxarce moornra. Christ as Man ‘was distinguished by the 
qualities of Reason and Wisdom, because the divine Logos 
operated upon him, and the divine Wisdom dwelt in him as in 
no other mortal. In order expressly to exclude the Divinity 
of Christ, he made use of the expression "Inootls Xgsorig xcira- 
dev, 1.€., who as man was born and developed, and on whom 
the divine Logos specially operated in the improvement of his 
qualities. He had always been with God, but only év xgoyvwoe, 
according to the divine predetermination, not according to his 
being. He attributed the name Son of God not to the Logos 
in himself, but only to the Man, and accused his opponents of 
admitting two Sons, the Logos and the Man. But in this 
respect even he did not always express himself consistently. 
In the Synodal letter directed against him,* he is accused of 
having excluded from the Church the hymns in praise of Christ, 
which had hitherto been used, and instead allowed psalms 
to be sung by women in his own praise. The first part of this 
account is not to be rejected; he probably disused the ancient 
Church hymns on the ground that only psalms, not human 
compositions, ought to be sung. As to the rest, there is probably 
much exaggeration. He was very vain and fond of hearing 
his own praises, but had too much sense to introduce hymns 
in praise of himself. He must have used the term 6uoovoroy 
in order to accommodate himself to the forms of the Church ; 
on this account the Synod held against him at Antioch, about 
A.D. 269, condemned this expression : a remarkable fact which 
clearly shows how strong the opposition against it must have 
been in the Eastern Church. It has been urged against the 
credibility of this account that it proceeded from the Arians, 
who were interested in casting an odium on that formula; but 
it is a confirmation of its truth that Basil of Cesareayt and 
Hilary of Poitierst do not venture to pronounce it false, but 
only give a different explanation of it. The interest against 
Monarchianism, therefore, operated in the Eastern Church even 
- * Euseb. H. E. vii, 30, + Epist. 52. t De Synod. o. 86. 
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further for the distinction of the Logos and God the Father, 
according to their essence, and so for the éregove/a, while in 
the Western Church the idea ot Subordination was constantly 
supplanted by that of Unity.* 


7. THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


“Ku, Ob die iltesten Lehrer einen Unterschied Zwischen Sohn und Geist 
annt? in Flatt’s Magazin fur christliche Dogmata und Moral, iv. 34. 
A. Kannis, Die Lehre vom heiligen Geist : Halle, 1847. 


There was not the same pressing inducement to elaborate 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit as to complete that of the Son 


* The North African poet, Commodianus, was a contemporary of 
Paul of Samosata, and forms his counterpart; he is a witness how 
general and powerful in his church was the tendency to identify the 
Logos with the Father. Pitra, in the Spicilegium Solesmeure, t. i. p. 20, 
has inserted an apologetic poem by him, in which, along with the idea 
of the Logos, he shows a Patripassian style of thought. The one, 
all-filling God, who appeared momentarily in the Theophanies of the 
Old Testament and then vanished (vy. 122), appeared also in the form of 
the Son: it was a Revelation of his glory in the flesh without relinquish- 
ing his omnipresence in the heavens :— 


v. 275. Hic pater in filio venit, Deus unus relique ; 
Nec pater est dictus nisi factus filius esset. 
Nec enim relinquit.ccelam, ut in terra pareret, 
Sed sicut disposuit visa est in terra majestas. 
Jam caro Deus erat, in qua Dei virtus agebat. 





The Incarnation consisted in the assumption of a body; in this 
buman body God suffered for us. In truth the Father was crucified ; 
but they are mistaken who suppose that God had intended to make 
this known beforehand by the Prophecies; it rather lay in the plan of 
Redemption to keep this secret from the Devil, and to conquer death 
by the Resurrection ; on this account he took the name of Son. 


_ y. 852. Stultia subit multis, Deum talia passum 
Ut enuntietur crucifixus conditor orbis 
Sic illi complacuit consilio neminis usus 
Nee alius poterat taliter venire pro nobis. 
Mortem adinvenit, quum esset invidus hostis 
Quam ebibit Dominus passus ex interno resurgens. 
Idcirco nec voluit se manifestare, quid esset, 
Sed filium dixit se missum fuisse a patre, 
Sic ipse tradiderat semet ipsum dici prophetis 
Ut Deus in terris altissimi filius esset. 
Commodian wrote in this poem, as well as in his Instructions throughout, 
in the consciousness of belonging to the Catholic Church, and agreeing 
with it in this dogma. Thus the Logos doctrine, connected with 
Patripassianism, prepared for the reception of the Nicene dogma. See 
‘Jacosi, Commodian und die alt-kirch. Trinititslehre. Deutsche Zeitschr. 
f. chr. Wissenschaft, 1856. No. 26. [Jacozt.] 
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of God, and for a long time it remained unsettled. There was 
indecd a continuity in the Christian consciousness of the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit ; for in relation to the practical, in the 
acknowledgment of the Holy Spirit as the source of divine 
life proceeding from Christ, as the bond of union in all matters 
connected with the Church, there was complete unanimity, 
and this acknowledgment formed the basis of the articles of 
the Apostles’ Creed. But the intellectual expression of the 
relation of the Holy Spirit to the divine essence by no means 
corresponded, and we here recognise a fresh instance of the dis- 
proportion between the Christian life and intellectual definitions. 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHERS OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. 


Justix* calls the Holy Spirit the gift come down from heaven, 
which Christ imparted to believers after his. glorification, but 
to the Prophets even before his Incarnation.t He distin- 
guishes the Logos from him, but sometimes confounds their 
operations. Thus he says.f that no one can suppose the 
svetjwa, who inspired the Prophets, to be any other than the 
Logos. His representation in one passage is very striking§ 
He enumerates as the objects of veneration among “Christians, 
the Supreme God, the Son proceeding from him, the host of 
Angels, and then the Holy Spirit. It is strange that he does 
not name the Holy Spirit till after the Angels. The passage 
has given rise to much discussion, and some would substitute 
orearnyov for orgurdy, so that the Holy Spirit would be desig- 
nated the leader of the Angelic Hosts ; but such an alteration 
of the text is unjustifiable ; we are not to explain Justin’s words 
according to later expressed ideas, and must grant a nearer 
relation of the Holy Spirit to the Angels. When he thought 
of him as standing in the middle between the Logos and the 
Angels, as the highest being of those brought forth by the 
Logos, it is explicable why he mentioned the Holy Spirit 


especially after the Angels. This view is confirmed by another 


* Georgii, ub. d. Lehre v. h. Geist bei Justinus d. Mar. in den Studien 
der Geistlichkeit Wurtembergs von Stirm. x. 2, p. 69. 

+ Cohort. c. 32. 

t Apol. i, 33, " 
-  § Apol. i. 6.—dAN’ ixeivoy re (sc. Tov cpt. Kai ye ri adbrow 
vidy Odvra cai duddtavra yuae radra, ai roy ray Gddwy Exopivwy 
cai eEopovoupivar ayadiiy mdr rd Erudergy! semen Tpodnrixov 


obdueGa Kai tpockvvotper. 
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passage,* in which he describes the Holy Spirit as the Angel 
of God, as the power which is sent to our aid from God 
through Jesus. This representation continued to be employed 
as late as the fourth century. Semischt indeed has explained 
the passage differently, and endeavours to prove that Justin 
could not have held such a view, as it would be inconsistent 
with his style of thinking, but Justin’s style of thinking is 
wanting in logical development. Hence Justin might ascribe 
the third place in the Triad to the Holy Spirit,t although he 
places him at the head of the Angels.§ 

THeopuitus of Antioch plainly distinguishes the Holy 
Spirit asa self-subsistent being from the Logos; distinguishing 
the Logos and Sophia, he refers the passages in the Old Tes- 
tament in which Sophia is mentioned to the Holy Spirit, and 
hence says that the Holy Spirit emanated jointly with the 
Logos.|| He is the first Christian writer in whom the term 
Triad occurs.9 

ATHENAGORAS illustrates the Spirit by the image of a ray 
issuing from the Sun, which might lead us to suppose that he 
ascribed no personality to him. But this comparison has 
been used for the emanation of personal Spirits. At ail 
events, he thought alike in this respect of the Holy Spirit and 
of the Logos. However strong his expressions on the Unity 
of the divine essence, he yet admits a division in it, diosgéoers 
and a certain order in that division which includes a Subordi- 


* Dial. c. Tryph. § 116, p. 344—6 dyyedoe rov Seod, rovr’ forw 4 
Sivapte Tov Sov 1 mepgpOeion rpiy dud ‘Incov Xpicrov émiryg avr@ 
(sc. r@ dtabodw) cai apiorara ag’ judy. 
ia der Martyrer, ii. 305. Compare Mohler, Theol. Quartalschr. 

ee 

t Apol. i. 13.—vidy abrod rov bvrwe Seod iv devripg ywpa Exovrec, 
wvedpa Te popyriKdy ty Toiry Take, ort pera Noyou Tiuwper, arodeiZouer. 

§ The Jewish Angelology might form a transition to this. The 
Jewish-Christian sect of the Elkesaites, who at the beginning of the 
third century spread themselves from Asia to Rome, asserted that 
they had received the contents of their sacred books by the revelation 
of an Angel; eva d& ody air@ rai Shraay, eo rd wirpa Kara ra 
Toospnpiva ecvat reyes, Kai Toy piv Gooeva vidy elvat Tov Sov, ry dé 
Snrkav kadeisba dywov rveipa. Hippol. &Aeyyxog 9, 18, p. 292. 

a e Ye Beis 10. ip i. 7. Y 

pol. ii. c. 15.—ai rpei¢ tpipae [xpd] rév gworhpwy yeyorvia 
rio sici rig rpiadoc, rov Seow ral m' Abyou aieod kai Say he 
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nation. Since he speaks of the objects of worship, and includes 
among them the Angels, it is probable with the other hypos- 
tases he also reckoned the Holy Spirit as one.* 

Crement of Alexandria does not give any very definite 
views on this subject. He distinguishes between the reason of 
the human soul and the new divine principle of life which is 
communicated by the Holy Spirit to believers, and by which 
he stamps upon it a peculiar impression.t He designed to 
express himself more exactly in a treatise directed against the 
Montanists, but this work has not come down to us.t 

OriGEN§ teaches that there is one Supreme cause of all 
Existence, God ; moreover, a revealing and mediating principle 
by which divine life is communicated to all who are susceptible 
of it—the Logos; and the Holy Spirit is the sum of all divine 
life, the source of all its manifestations, the substance of all 
the gifts of grace, proceeding from God and communicated by 
Christ. He (the Holy Spirit) is the self-subsistent source of 
the divine life, which is communicated by Christ. * Hence 
he uses expressions in accordance with the Christian phrase- 
ology —God performs all things through Christ in the 
Holy Spirit. As the Holy Spirit cannot be unbegotten, as he 
has a personal existence, but everything is through the Logos, 
it follows that the Holy Spirit is the first of the Spirits begot- 
ten from the Father through the Son, but without any notion 
of Time being applicable to his origin. He required the Son 
in order to become wise through him. He supposes that the 
Subordination which is here implied, also takes place within 
the sphere of his operations ; all Being is in God,|| and his 


* TIpec€. c. 19. 

+ Strom. vi. p. 681 A.—évvaroy 62.7d Hyeporikdy rie Wuxie’ Kai 
Géxaroy 7d ta rng TioTEewe TOT yWbpEvoY ayiov mvEbpaTos XapaKTHpLG- 
rixdy idiwpa. 

t Strom. v. p. 591.—The books wepi rpognreiac and wepi Wuyjc. 

§ In Joann. ii. § 6.—Otpar 62 7d &yvoy rveipa ry, iv” odrwe cima, 
iAny rév ard xaptoparwy raptyew rotc Ov avrd Kai Thy peroxny abrow 
XonpariLovow ayiorc, ric sipnuévnc BANC Twy yxapioparwy évepyoupéync 
pév ard rov Seov dvaxovovpévng dé bd Tov Xprorov, wpeorwone dé 
kara 7b dywoy mvevpa. 

| De Princip. p. 6, ed. Redep.—‘Ort 6 piv Sedc¢ cal warnp cvvixwy 
Ta Tavra oOdve sic Exacroy ray dyrwy, peradwWodc éxdorw amd Tov idiov — 
70 eva Sy yap torw* tkdrrwy O& rapa Tov rarépa 6 vide POarwy imi 
Hova ra Aoyixd’ Sebrep0¢ yao tore row marpdc* éErt 8 Arrov TO rvetpa 
70 ty.ov émt pdvoug Todc ayioug Sikvobpevoy ore Kara TovTO peiZwy Y 
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influences extend to all; those of the Logos to rational 
beings alone, the Holy Spirit only to the Saints. 


THE TEACHERS OF THE WESTERN CHURCH, 


 Irenzus regarded the Son and the Holy Ghost as Principles 
existing before all time in God, and employed by him in the 
creation and government of the world. The Spirit, the regu- 
lating principle in the world, is to be distinguished as Wisdom 
from the Logos, the creative principle.* Hence he referred 
the description in Prov. viii., which has generally been under- 
stood of the Logos, to the Holy Spirit.t He applied the 
theory of Subordination to the Holy Spirit: by such steps we 
attain to the Son through the Spirit; through the Son we 
ascend to the Father, to whom the Son will at last give up 
his work as the ultimate end.{ He comprehends the whole 
doctrine of the Trinity in the words—The One God of whom 
are all things; the Son through whom all things; the Holy 
Spirit who reveals the dispensations of the Father and the Son 
among mankind, as the Father wills.§ By the Holy Spirit 
we receive the image and impress of the Father and the Son. 
TERTULLIAN educes the Holy Spirit in subordinational rank from 
the Father through.the Son, and employs the illustrations of 
the fountain, the stream, and the river—of the root, the branch, 
and the fruit.|| Novarran says, Although in the Gospel the 


Tov marpic rapa Tov vidy Kai rd rvedpa Td ayo" Kai radw dtapépovea 
padXov rov ayiov rvebparoc 1) Oivamic Tapa Ta GAXa ayia. 

* Adv. Her. iv. 20, 1.—Adest enim ei semper Verbum et Sapientia, 
Filius et Spiritus, per quos et in quibus omnis libere et sponte fecit, ad 
a. et loquitur, dicens : faciamus hominem ad imaginem et similitu- 

inem nostram ; ipse a semetipso substantiam creaturarum et exemplum 
factorum et figuram in mundo ornamentorum accipiens. 

+ Ibid. i. 3. 

+ Tbid. v. 36, 2.—Per hujusmodi gradus proficere et per Spiritum 
quidam (ad) filiwm, per filium autem adscendere ad patrem, filio 
deinceps cedente patri opus suum (1 Cor. xv. 25, ff.). 

§ Ibid. iv. 33, 7.—elg tva Sedv ravrocpdropa, t& ob ra wavra, rioric 
dAdKAnpog Kai tic roy vidy rod Seod *Inoody Xproréy, roy Kiproy Huw, 
&¢ od ra ravra, cai Tag olkovopiag abrov, dv Hy AvOpwrog éyévero 6 vide 
Tov Seot weopovy) BéCaa* Kai sic rd Tvedpa Tov Seod rd rag oikovopiag 
marpéc Te Kai viow oxnvobarovy Kad’ ixdorny yevedy tv roicg avOpHrorc, 
caQwe Bobderat 6 warho. 
|| Adv. Prax. viii.—Tertius enim est spiritus a Deo et filio, sicut 
tertius a radice fructus ex frutice, et tertius a fonte, rivus ex flumine, 
et tertius a sole apex ex radio, Nihil tamen a matrice alienatur, a qua 

tes suas ducit. 
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Holy Spirit is given in a peculiar manner, yet he is no new 
spirit, but the same who acted in the Prophets. Proving by 
this the divinity of Christ, he adds, Christ is God over all, 
and appears to include the Holy Spirit.* Dionysius of Rome, 
in opposition to the Alexandrian Subordinationism, expresses 
_ the Unity in the most decided terms; as the Logos is united 
with God, so the Holy Spirit also dwells with him. 

In the controversy with the Monarchians, the Logos was 
first discussed, and not the Holy Spirit. How was this? 
Either they had applied Monarchianism to the Holy Spirit, 
and described him as a power beaming forth from God—but 
this was not brought forward on account of the indefiniteness 
of the representations of the Holy Spirit at that time ; or they 
gave no occasion for the discussion, because they did not dis- 
tinguish the Spirit from the Logos—the latter is the most 
probable. They had as yet reflected little on the distinction. 
Sabellius first gave occasion to bring forward this point; as he 
regarded the Logos as the Power hypostasized in Christ, so he 
_ regarded the Holy Spirit as the representative of Christ in the 
souls of believers. 

The party already mentioned, probably Monarchian, of 
whom Origen and Eusebius say that they denied the Law aud 
the Prophets under the pretence of grace, and taught that the 
Holy Spirit was different in the Prophets from the Holy 
Spirit in the Apostles, perhaps affirmed that they glorified 
Christianity because they lowered the Old Testament, and 
referred the Holy Spirit only to the operations of God by 
Christ. Unfortunately, we carinot trace them any further. 

Of Lactantius, Jerome says, that he denied the personality 
of the Holy Spirit, and applied the name to the sanctifying 
power either of the Father or the Son.f 


b. ANTHROPOLOGY. 
1. THE JEWISH, HEATHEN, AND GNOSTIC DOCTRINE OF SIN. 


From its connexion with the fundamental Christian doctrine 
of Redemption, a peculiar direction was necessarily given to 


* De Trinit. 29, 24. pias : 

+ Hieron. Epist. ad Pammach. et Ocean. c. 2.—Lactantius in libris 
suis et maxime in epistolis ad Demetrianum Spiritus Sancti omnino ~ — 
negat substantiam, et errore Judaico dicit eum vel ad patrem referri _ 
vel ad filium, et sanctificationem utriusque persone sub ejus nomine 
demonstrari. 
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the mode of thinking in Anthropology. Such a constitution 
-of human nature is presupposed as needs Redemption and is 
‘susceptible of it. The first point (the need of Redemption) 
was developed in opposition to the heathen standpoint which 
contemplated self-dependence, as Stoicism regarded self-suffi- 
ciency, as the highest aim; and to the Jewish notion of the 
merit of works. On the other hand, the ancient view was to 
be set aside, which regarded Evil as a necessity of Nature, as 
grounded in the human Organism. Just here the Eastern 
dualistic view of Life found entrance, which instead of ignoring 
Evil made it an absolute principle, and on this Dualism the 
Neo-Platonic view of the vAm supported itself. It was some- 
thing fixed in the world which made an invincible opposition 
to the Triumph of Goodness, and from which Redemption and 
the susceptibility for it were excluded. If Evil was fixed in 
the necessity of Nature, the conception of sin or guilt, or the 
imputation of it, could have no foundation. Also the teleolo- 
gical view of the history of mankind was not acknowledged from 
the ancient standpoint. Traditions, indeed, of various kinds 
existed; and either a development upward from the almost 
brutish state of the Autocthones to a higher stage, or a descent 
from a primeval golden age, was generally believed. But there 
was always wanting the conception of sin as a free act by which 
the state of mankind both generally and individually was con- 
ditioned. The prevalent view was, that the generations of 
mankind arise and pass away, and that the higher culture is 
communicated hy the remains of decayed nations,—a perpetual 
revolution without any ultimate aim. The Christian view in 
opposition to this, was defined in its leading tendencies. The 
tradition in Genesis was distinguished from all others by giving 
what was practical and important for the religious conscious- 
ness with the utmost simplicity and depth. But the Jewish 
theologians had already taken a different view of it; some 
literally, and therefore paltry and sensuous ; others allegorically, 
aud so explaining it away. Philo, who belonged to the latter 
_ class, made the Serpent a symbol of pleasure and sensuality ; 
the tree of Knowledge a symbol of worldly prudence, and the 
__ whole narrative a description of mankind’s sinking from higher 
knowledge into sensuality; he also admitted an extension of 
the effects to Nature, and hoped, after the conversion of men, 
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In the Clementines a view is found which may have been — 


connected with a peculiar theological tendency of the Jews— 
according to which, the Fall of the first man was not admitted, 
but Adam was regarded as an unerring Organ of the divine 
Spirit for bringing into consciousness the ‘primitive religion. 
Sin had its origin in the sensuous nature of the Woman, and 
spread itself through her influence. The Gnostics explained 
the expulsion from Paradise as a symbol of the banishment of 
souls from a higher region of the spiritual world. But the 
narrative as they took it differed in this respect from the com- 
mon view—that it was not God, but the Demiurgos who was in 
direct intercourse with man. Thus the Manicheans* could ad- 
mit this tradition and yet make something quite different of it. 
According to one party, the Ophites,} the Demiurgos sought to 
hold man in bondage, and to check the development of the germs 
of the higher life which had manifested themselves in him. He 
gave him a law that he might not free himself from bondage and 
rise above the kingdom of the Demiurgos ; but the Serpent as 
the symbol of the higher philosophy of nature, opened his eyes 
and led him out of Innocence, which was obtuse ignorance, 
into Knowledge, so that he was obliged to break the com- 
mands of the Demiurgos. ‘Through sin he first became 
knowing. According to the representation of the Valentinians, 
Man himself had a place among the Eons;f{ he is the totality 
of the Revelation of the Divine Being —when God revealed him- 
self it was called Man. Man on earth is the representation of 
this heavenly prototype (the avdewrog xewréroxoc). According 
to the representation of the Ophites,§ the Demiurgos with his 
Angels willed to create man according to his own image, but 
is unconsciously led by the divine wisdom, plants in him the 
germ of a higher life, and forms him according to the image 
of the heavenly prototype. When the work is completed, 
they perceive that something higher has entered into their 
kingdom. Alarmed and envious, they wished to annihilate 
Man. Oras Saturninus|| represents, the Demiurgos and his 


* See F. Ch. Baur, Das mamnichiiische Religionssysstem nach den 
Quellen neu untersucht u. entw.: Tub. 1831, pp. 151—159. 

+ Iren. i. 30, 7. +t Ibid. i. 1. § Ibid. i. 30, 6. 

|| Neander’s Church Hist. ii. 125. Hippol. vii. 28, p. 244, seq.— 


wai rov avOpwroy ayyiwy eva moinna, dvwOsy ard tie abbevriag © 
pwvijg eixdvog imipaveionc, fv karacxeiy py dvvnOévreg Sid ro 
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Angel conspire to create man according to a form of light 
hovering before them in the Pleroma. They wished to fix by 
a charm the heavenly image to earth, but their man can only 
crawl; he is not that yet which he ought to be. No higher 
being can proceed from the powers of Nature. Then God 
takes compassion and imparts to him the germ of a higher 
life. Now at last man erects himself, stands there as a Reve- 
lation of God, and enters into hostility with the Demiurgos 
and his powers. Thus in the systems of the Gnostics there 
- are exalted representations of the higher nature of man, and 
in that is grounded a susceptibility for the higher life. But 
Manrcion acknowledges nothing in mankind before Christianity, 
which is analogous to the Christian life. Up to that period, 
everything in man has proceeded from the limited Demiurgos. 
But it is an inconsistency in his thinking and Christian con- 
sciousness when the Supreme God takes pity on man wholly 
estranged from him, and having nothing allied by which the 
higher life could find an entrance. Yet the Gnostics, though 
they ascribed a higher dignity to the Nature of Man, did not 
acknowledge the identity of all and the universality of Redemp- 
tion. The Hylici, in whom only evil was manifested, remained 
altogether excluded ; the Psychici also possessed no suscepti- 
bility for the higher Christian life; only the Pneumatici were 
fitted for it, and had, in this scheme, an inducement for a lofty 
contempt of the world. As far as the higher natures were 
kept under by the sway of the Demiurgos and the Hyle, and 
needed purification from a corrupt mixture, a point of connexion 
was presented for the need of Redemption, but the Gnostics 
deviated from Christian principles in tracing evil not to Man’s 
free agency, but placing it in a necessity of Nature and an evil 
principle.* The doctrine of Satan, in the Bible, has very 
much contributed to establish the point of view that sin is a 
free act, since it has clearly shown that a rational Spirit could 


mapaxpijpa, onoiv, avadpapeiy dvw[Oev}, txéXevoay Eavroic Aéyovrec 
Tromjowpey AvOowrov car’ sixdva cai KaQ’ dpolwow’ od yavopuévou Kai 
pn Svvapévov avopPovc0a rot mracparog dia rd adpavic rHv ayyé\wy 
GAA We oKwWANKog oKapiZovroc, oikreipaca abroy h dvw divape dia 7d 
ty, dpowpart abriig yeyovivat, yg ag te TIC Swijc, d¢ dupyenpe 
Tov GvOowror Kai Cyy troinse. CE. . 1, 24. 

* According to Basilides, Evil rests on the obyxvotc apy}, the 
original chaotic state in the swpdc, the ravoreppia, and on the material 
elements cleaving to it, 
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fall from God not owing to his connexion with Matter, but bya 
frée act of the Will. Yet to the Guostics, Satan was nothing 
élse than a necessary manifestation and representation of the 
Hyle. By this physical conception of Sin, the acknowledgment 
of moral corruption and the need ‘of Redemption again lost its 
significance. 


2. THE OPPOSITION OF THE CHURCH DOCTRINE. 


As the Church Teachers were chiefly engaged in combating 
the Gnostics, their general tendency at this period is easily 
understood. They had not to insist so much on human cor- 
ruption and the need of Redemption, for these points had been 
brought forward, though in a one-sided manner, by the Gnosties; 
on the other hand, it was needful to lay peculiar stress on the 
doctrines of free determination and the generai susceptibility — 
of Redemption. Among the special topics one of the most 
important is,— 


3. THE CHURCH DOCTRINE OF THE IMAGE OF GOD IN’ MAN. 


With the twofold designation in Genesis for expressing the 
likeness in man to God, D>8 and m7 is connected the 
distinction which was so influential even down to the Middle 
Ages, of eixdv and dwofwoig rot Seot, the former denoting the 
likeness to God in the natural constitution of man; the latter, 
the realization of that constitution in its matured and developed 
state. It is the first germ of the later important distinction 
between the dona naturalia and supernaturalia in the original 
state of Man. The Church Teachers used to regard the Image 
of God as comprehending all the intellectual and moral powers 
of Man, Reason, and Free Will, but to which communion with 
God must be added, in order to bring forward the likeness by 
which Man is raised above his natural limits. Many reckoned 
the body as belonging to the image of God, founded on the 
idea, that the peculiar human stamp and impress of the divine 
life must be also represented in a bodily organism.* But this 

* Tertullian, De Reswrrectione Carnis, c. 6.—Quodcunque enim limus 
exprimebatur, Christus cogitabatur homo futurus, quod et linius et 
caro, sermo, quod et terra tunc. Sic enim prefatio patris ad filium ; 
faciamus hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem nostram. Et fecit 
hominem Deus, id utique quod finxit, ad imeginem Dei fecit illum, 
scilicet Christi. a Patt he 
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truth was conceived in a very sensuous manner in the Cle- 
mentine Homilies, and by Melito of Sardis, whose representa- 
tions were impugned by Origen. A higher conception of this 
fact is given by those persons who view the body in relation to 
Christ, who in his entire personality was to realize the image 
of God, So far, man was created as a type of Christ, and his 
bodily organism was a pledge of his Incarnation. A class of 
Jewish theologians had already reckoned the Immortality of 
the Soul among those things which did not belong originally 
to the image of God. The vy was naturally mortal, and 
received immortal life, first by a communication of the divine 
Spirit ; when it lost the divine life by sin, it again became 
mortal. Hence the souls of the wicked perish, and are 
awakened again at the Resurrection in order to suffer punish- 
ment. Thus, too, the Clementine Homilies* suppose that the 
souls of the wicked will be punished by annihilation. Tatiant 
and Justin,f{ likewise believed souls to be naturally mortal, 
but that by the will of God they will live for ever either in 
happiness or misery. It formed the basis of this view, that 
immortal life was considered not as a mere continuation of 
the present life, but as something specifically different and 
higher. In the épéugeia were comprehended the marks of a 
divine holy life destined for Eternity, in the péogé§ those of a 
sinful, ungodly and transitory life. The Gnostics held that only 
the Pneumatici were immortal, that the Hylici would be 
annihilated, and the Psychici would be immortal if they turned 
to the good, but would be annihilated if they joined the 
Hylici. Against this doctrine Tertullian and Origen main- 
tained the natural Immortality of the Soul. The former 
attacked Hermogenes, who derived the substance of the Soul 
from the JA, and hence could not admit that the nature of 

* Hom. 7, 6. 

+ Ip. "EXAny. 138. 

t Dial. c. Tryph. c. 6—fwije dé yx peréxer, iret Coy abripy 6 Sede 
Botrerat. Otrwe dpa cai ob pebitee mori, bre abriy yn Sédor Shy od 

ap Ov abrijc tore rd Civ we rov Seov, adda worep avOowroc ob 

wamavrog torw ob: civectw dei Puxg 7d oipa, aN bre ay déy 
AvOijvat TH dppoviay rabrny, caradeiwea 9 Vvx? Td cwpa Kai 6 av0ow- 
Toc ovK Eorww, obTw Kai, bray déy ry Vuxny pneite iva, drtorn ax’ 


abrijc ro Cwrixdy mvet pa wai ode Eoriy » Wuxy ert, ddd Kai aby d0ev 
EjO0e ixcioe ywpet Tari. 


_ § Olshausen, Antiquissimorum ecclesia grace patrum de immortalitate 
sententice recensentur, 1827. (Pragr.) See Uliman, Stud. wu. Krit. i, 2. 
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the soul was allied to God, but asserted that the soul was 
naturally transitory and could only be restored to life by a 
divine miracle. It agrees with this, that he taught that the 
wicked will be dissolved in the !A7.* However disposed Ter- 
tullian might be to sensuous representations, his deep religious 
consciousness of the divine constitution of the Soul kept him 
back from Materialism. He wrote a work entitled De censu 
anima, which has been lost, but of which fragments and ex- 
tracts are to be found in his-treatise De anima. In this book,t 
and in one controversial writing against Hermogenes, he 
teaches the natural immortality of the Soul. Among other 
proofs of it, he reckons its uninterrupted activity which is 
continued even in dreams. Origen maintained against Hera- 
cleon, that it is a contradiction for a being naturally mortal to 
be changed into one that is immortal. He reckons the agdaerov 
among the marks of a spiritual nature, allied to God.t In 
later years he was called from Caesarea to a synod in Arabia 
to oppose those who maintained the opinion that the soul died 
with the body, and would awake with it at the Resurrection. 
Eusebius§ seems to assume that this was a novel opinion held 
only by some, but it is questionable whether it had not been 
handed down in those parts from more ancient times. He 
also remarks that Origen’s opinion gained the victory.|| 


4. OF THE FALL AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


We might imagine that those Church Teachers in whom the 
antagonism to Gnosticism was specially represented, would 
show it with remarkable earnestness in reference to this doe- 
trine, and hence would assert the freedom of man in the 
strongest terms. But such was not the case, at least to the. 
degree that might be expected ; we rather find it among those 
who approximated to the Gnosis. The reason of this inverted 


* Thedoret. Fab. Heret.i.19.—rov d duabodov nai rode datpovac 
sic rv UAny avaxOdcecOa. Cuil. Bohmer, De Hermogene Africano. 
Sundie. 1832. ; 

+ Ibid. c. 11. 

£ [levi dpywyr iii. p. 26, ed. Redep. 

§ Hist. Eccles. vi. 37. 

|| Hippolytus assumes the immortal nature of the soul; but the 
separation and dissolution of the body in which death consists, was 
already necessarily granted with its composition out of different 
elements. It was perishable, in common with the world.—[Jacost. } 
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relation is very discernible. For that party which was most 
decidedly opposed to the Gnosis, gave prominence to the 
supernatural element, the other, on the contrary, to the har- 
mony between the divine and the human, that is, to the natural 
element. Hence the former were more disposed to ally them- 
selves to the Gnostics in the doctrine of human corruption, 
and the latter to place in a strong light the importance of 
human reason, to which they would be inclined by the Grecian 
element of culture. 

We begin with the strictly anti-Gnostic party, since the 
tendency of the more moderate, as distinguished from it, 
becomes the more intelligible. 

Irenzeus had to prove to the Gnostics, that the inclination 
of human nature to evil did not contradict the admission of a 
perfect Creator, and that Freedom and the capability of im- 
provement in spite of corruption, were still within every one’s 
reach. The common Gnostic dilemma was,—if God created 
the first man good, whence then is Sin? if he created him 
defective, then is he the Author of Sin. To this he replies: 
Man is neither perfect, nor yet created with faults; but 
originally he was ina state of childlike Innocence ; had he 
remained obedient, he would also have been in communion 
with God, and passed over to everlasting life. But left to 
himself, in consequence of Sin, he became the victim of mor- 
tality and evil (the péog%). Both have passed from the first 
man to his descendants, as a prisoner disinherits his progeny 
who may be born during his imprisonment. In this condition, 
Death, which forms the transit to a higher life, is rather a 
blessing than a punismhent from God.* Irenwus considers 
Free Will as a mark of the ineffaceable image of God in man, 
and supposes that faith is conditioned by it.t 

* Tren, iv. 38; iii. 23. 

+ Hippolytus also earnestly inculcates the original Freedom of man 
on subjective ethical grounds, as well as on account of the Theodicy, p. 
335.—éml rovroe roy wavrwy dpxovra 6 Onuovpydc (either so or with 
Bunsen, dnpsovpyav is to be substituted for the textual reading 
dnpeovpyov) kk macwy civOerov (instead of cuvGérwr) odawy ioxsvacer, 


od Sedv Siwy rorety Lopnrkv, ovdE Gyyedoy, 1) TKaVD, GAN’ GvOpwzov. 
—O de xricac Sede candy ode boise oF Kady Kai aya%or (thus Bunsen, 


‘qnstead of odd: wout raddv, «. a. But the oddé out seems correct, 
and a verb between this and the following words may have dropped 
out) dyaddc yap 6 roy. What follows is in a degree opposed to the 


preceding thought, that man was created to rule all things. For since 
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Tertullian expresses most distinctly the views of the 
Western Church. Man, he says, has not, like God, goodness 
belonging to his essence ; he must acquire it by his free self- 
determination. Had he remained faithful to the divine will 
he would have been exalted above all the angels. God gave 
Adam a law that he might accustom himself to submit his own 
will to the divine. Sin consisted in his desiring to detach his 
will from this subjection. From this, and not from the mate- 
rials of sin, are all its consequences to be deduced. It was 
his destiny to rule over the rest of Creation, in dependence on 
God. By his unfaithfulness he was brought in bondage to 
it.* Providence delayed the restoration of man in order to 
let him struggle, that man by the same freedom of will 
through which he was conquered, might win the victory over 
Evil. Original goodness, Tertullian held to be indelible. It 
might be checked, but not entirely crushed ; the corruption 
of man is, as it were, his second nature, but yet the Divine 
remains in him as his proper nature. In the worst, men 
there is something good; in the best, something bad. The 
testimonium anime naturaliter Christiane,+ the freedom of 


this is founded in his nature, and is not to be regarded as his ideal 
destination, it does not agree with this that he should be subject to all 
things according to his nature. We might suppose a hiatus, if the 
whole representation did not show systematic strictness in so slight a 
degree. “O 0: yevdpevog dvPpwrog Lwov abreobaoy Hv, ob dpxor, ob 
vour éxov (Bunsen, not without probability, reads ob« dpxovra vovr Exor) 
ovK émivoia Kai tEovoia Kai duvape ravrwy Kparovv, adda dovXov Kai 
mavra éxov Tad évavria b (t. bc) rp abreLovoiov iwdpyew Td KaKdy 
émtyevyg ex ovpbebnedrog amorsdotmevoy (Bunsen supplies Ov) piv 
ovdéy, tay pny Troe’ iv yao r@ Yérewy wai vowifery re kaxdy Td Kakdy 
évonalerat obk Ov am’ dpxyic GAN’ ériyvdpevor, ob abre~ovciov bvro¢ 
vopnoc bd Seod wpilero, ob parnv’ od yap pH elyev 6 dvOpwmoe Td 
Sédewy wai TO py Sédrscy re, ei 7 (in the text wai) vopog worZeror él 
dé Sédee Sede yevioOar bmdxove TH weTrownKdrt. 

* Adv. Marcion. ii. c. 5—9; c.6.—Nam bonus natura Deus solus ; 
qui enim quod est sine initio habet, non institutione est; habet illud, 
sed natura. Homo autem qui totus ex institutione est,—non natura 
in bonum despositus est, sed institutione, non suum habens bonum 
esse, quia non natura in bonum dispositus est, sed institutione, secun- 
dum institutorem bonum, scilicet bonorum conditorem. Ut e 
bonum jam suum haberet homo, emancipatum sibi a Deo et furet 
proprietas jam boni in homine et quodammodo natura de institutione 
adscripta st illi—potestas arbitrii que efficeret bonum, ut propriura 
jam sponte prestari ab homine, &e. Hs 

+ De Anima, c. 41; o, 22. 
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the Will, and a certain power of divination are indications of 
the divine nature. That sinful tendency, which, since the sin 
of the first man, is the disturbing element of development, he 
calls-vitiwm originis ; the passions, the lusts, everything which 
belongs to the .puxy7 dAoyos, he ascribes to the first disunion ; 
he does not admit a trichotomy of human nature, but con- 
siders the soul to be endowed with higher and lower powers. 
His doctrine of the propagation of Sin in human nature was 
connected with a peculiar theory of the propagation of souls. 
He imagined that the soul was propagated along with the 
body, hence the soul of the first Man is the Mother of all 
souls. And since the spiritual life has been corrupted in the 
germ by sin, this constitution must be extended further by 
propagation. The doctrine obtained the name of Tradu- 
eianism ; it was connected with Tertullian’s sensuous habits 
of conception, but had a deeper ground. In opposition to the 
Gnostic natural differences in men, he maintained the possi- 
bility of a moral change in all men, partly by free will, partly 
by grace. When they appealed to Christ’s words, ‘‘ a corrupt 
tree cannot bring forth good fruit,” therefore, good can only 
proceed from a good nature; he rejoined, the bad tree will 
bring forth good fruit if it be grafted, and the good tree will 
bring forth bad fruit if it be not grafted. The corrupt nature 
of man can be purified, but even a good constitution requires 
fostering. ‘This is effected by the power of grace, which is 
more powerful than nature, and to which the free will is sub- 
ject. Whither this turns itself, thither the whole human 
nature turns.* He wished to prove that there is no irresisti- 
ble opposition in human nature to Christ. His words might 
appear to speak of a grace attracting the will irresistibly ; for 
the dootrine of grace had already been carried to such 
lengths, as to crush human Freedom. But this would be at 
variance with his whole view of Free Will. However much 
controversy impelled him to one-sided expressions, yet we 
may fairly suppose that he wished to exhibit very strongly 
the power of grace for overcoming human nature, without 
excluding thereby the condition, i.e., the inclination of the free 


* De Anima, c. 21.—Hee erit vis divine gratie potentior utique 
natura, habens in nobis subjacentem sibi liberam arbitrii potestatem, 
quod abrefovccoy dicitur, que cum sit et ipse naturalis atque mutabilis, 
quoquoe vertitur natura convertitur, 
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Will. But it always deserves notice, that in his writings first 
of all, occur expressions which can be almost understood to 
point to the irresistible power of grace. In another remark- 
able passage,* he says: there is many a good so great, that 
divine grace alone can impart it, which gives to every one as 
it seems good. Here he certainly speaks of an unconditional 
divine operation, but not in reference to morality in general, 
but only in reference to certain particular charismata, and 
hence in other cases, we must suppose grace to be connected 
with Free Will. Tertullian’s Montanism was also not without 
its effect; it was the peculiarity of this tendency to set forth 
the unconditional operation of the divive Spirit, the almighty 
power of God, and the passivity of man. Only this principle 
was maintained by him, not generally, but in reference to 
particular cases, such as the Inspiration of the Prophets. 
But certainly such were his principles, that Tertullian, of all 
the Church Fathers of this period, asserted the power of 
grace in the most unconditional terms. 

CypRIAN, writing in the name of an African Council, calls 
original Sin a contagio mortis antique.t He distinguishes 
between the evil implanted by Nature and that which has 
taken root by the lapse of Time. No one is pure from the 
stain of Sin, but freedom to believe and not to believe lies in 
the will of Man.t 

Lactantivs § considers the condition of Man in Paradise 
as the childhood of an innocence not yet arrived at the know- 
ledge of good and evil. According to the relative Dualism 
which is to be found in him, and which makes the opposition 
of Good and Evil necessary for the development of the Uni- 
verse, he further assumes that Man was thrust into a world of 
contrarieties, that by means of them he might form himself 
to freedom from evil. 

THE CHURCH TEACHERS WHO OCCUPIED A MIDDLE POSITION. 


Justin regards the prevalence of sin and death, which he 


* De Patient. i—Bonorum quorundam sicuti et malorum intolera- 
bilis magnitudo est, ut ad capienda et prestanda ea sola gratia divine 
inspirationis operetur. Nam quod maxime bonum id maxime penes 
Deum nec alius id quam qui possidet dispensat, ut cuique dignatur. 

+ Epist. 59. Baluz., 64. Goldhorn, c. 5. Pmt VEEN 
+ De Gratid Dei ad Donatum, ¢. 2. De Testimoniis, iii. 54, 52. 

§ Instit. Divin. ii, 12. thease be meer hs 53. 
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includes in the idea of Qéogcé, as the consequence of the first 
sin; but adds, that every man is evil through his own will. 
He thus developes the connexion of these positions: if mar 
had not departed from his union with God, he would have 
attained to a condition exalted above all Sin. By the firsi 
sin Evil gained power over him, but yet a reaction against it 
remained in him, and it is his own fault if he allow himself 
to be carried away by Evil.* Against the heathen+ he 
developes this doctrine without reference to Genesis; he 
rather proceeds on universal human experience, and draws a 
contrast between the higher life of Christians and a life on 
mere natural impulses. Man follows the blind impulse of his 
nature without the consciousness of his higher destiny as the 
child of necessity and ignorance, until he is enlightened by 
Christianity and attains to a morally free and conscious life. 

Tarian sets out from the general antagonism between uy% 
and wvijuae. The ~yx4 is by nature transitory, and attains 
to a higher life only by its connexion with the wvedua. Since 
man has estranged himself by sin from communion with God, 
he is no longer exalted above the rest of the Creation, the Soul 
has lost the higher life, and he is distinguished from the 
beasts only by the faculty of speech. Yet the Soul has a 
spark of the Divine left, and can turn again to God by its free 
will, can attain to Christianity and toa share in the rviwu. 
The admission of this reaction against Evil is an incon- 
sequence, but the undeniability of the fact determines him, 
and he places the free decision of Man exactly in this reaction, 
according to which he embraces the faith or not.t 


* Dial. c. Tryph. c. 88.—vztp rov yévoug rod rév avOpwrwy, b ard 
tov ’Addp id Savaroy cai rravny Tiy TOU bhewe iremTwKe Tapa Ti)Y 
diay airiay ixaorov airay rovnpevoaptvov. Bovdébpevoc yap robrovg 
év thevOepa modaipéce Kai adre~ouciovg yevopuévouc, robc Te dyyedove 
cat trode dvOpwrove, 6 Sedge mparrev boa Exacrov étveduvdpwoe 
SivacOa roeiv, éroinoey, ti piv Ta evapora abr aipotyro, Kai 
ag0dprove Kai ariwwenrove avrode rnpijoat, tay b& rovnpedcayrat, we 
abr Ooxti, feacroy Kohala. 

+ Apol. i. § 61.—érewdh rv mpwrny yéveow Hpdy ayvoodtyrec Kar’ 
dvaykny yeyevipeOa 8E vypag oropag card pitw ry rév yorviwy 
mpoc ad\Andoug Kai év Eect Paddotc Kai movnpaic avarpodaic Dante, 
Sarwe pr) dvayenc Tikva pnoé adyvoiag pévwpsr, ddXAG rpoatpicewe Kai 
imcornpnc, apictwe Te apaptwy ITtp WY Tponudpropey THX wpEY iv Tp 
vari, «.7.r. 


t Ibid. c. Graec. § 12, 7, 15. 
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TueEopuitus of Antrocu regards the paradisaical state as 
one of innocent childhood, from which Man might have raised 
himself immediately to Heaven. Moral and physical evil were 
the consequence of his estrangement from God. This extended 
itself over all nature; for previously there were no poisonous 
or ravenous beasts.* 

The Alexandrian teachers gave the greatest prominence to 
Free Will as the conditio sine qua non of righteous divine 
judgment, in combating with the Gnostics. CriEMmEnrt said in 
reply to the Gnostic dilemma quoted above,} that Man was 
certainly not created perfect, but endowed with all the capa- 
bilities for acquiring all the virtues, and destined to attain, 
through his own endeavours, a state of happiness. The 
Gnostics quoted many passages of Scripture, such as Job xxv. 
Ps. li. and liii. (on which others grounded the doctrine of 
original Sin) to prove their assertion that Evil was necessarily 
connected with Matter, and hence was involved in material 
propagation. Clement calls it a blasphemy against Nature, a 
contradiction of the blessing which God himself pronounced (as 
recorded in Genesis) on the propagation of mankind ; he refers 
those passages only to the first tendency given to Man by Nature, 
which precedes the development of the higher consciousness ; in 
those passages it was called Sin.t He pronounces death to be 
necessary, a8 founded in the natural connexion of the present 
development of the human race.§ It might seem as if Clement 
did not acknowledge a disturbance in human nature and an 
original sin, but regarded the present constitution of Man as 
necessary to his essence. But this cannot be concluded with 
certainty, though he had a much more undeveloped conscious- 
ness of the depravity of human nature than Tertullian. That 
he admitted a change in the original nature is plain, for he 

* Ad. Autol. ii. 27. : 

+ Strom. vi. p. 662.—@ Aéyw Aderat 7d Pde Tw aipEeriKBy amropot- 
pevoy apiv, wérepov rédevoc ETrA0On O “Adap, Hh aredijct adr’ ei _pev 
aredie mae TEdsiov Seow aredéc To Ivyov, Kai paditota AvOpwmoc ; «i OF 
rédevoc, Twe Tapabaiver rac évroddc ; akovcovrar ydp Kai rao yuov, 
Ore TéhELog ae ta om oe ie oe TO oer 
THY AVETHY ETLTNHOELOC’ Ola él ya TO Te THV a vy v 
iieh bias akathdawatoae pe id oé 28 pay psa iiheras 
owlecOat. ; : 

Strom. iii. p. 468. iy staeseees RG pe abi a 

é Ibid. iii. p. 453.—qvorxy d& avayry Seiac oixoptac yevios Sdvaroc 

Exerat kal cvvodw Wuxic Kai owparog H TobTwY diddvorg axodovbki, 
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says,* Man played like a little child of God in Paradise, 
being seduced by the Serpent, which allegorically is explained 
to mean sensuality ; Man became a full-grown man in disobe- 
dience, and subject to mortality, bound by sin, from the fetters 
of which Christ will release him. Clement, consequently, 
regarded the original state of Man as a childhood: it devolves 
upon him to obey the Divine law, but he is seduced to disobe- 
dience by sensuality. In consequence of this, he is more 
subjected to sensuality and to temptations, and far from a&araédeim. 
He considers, therefore, the present weakness of Man as the 
consequence of an original disturbance, although, in another 
passage,f he asks, how a child who has done nothing, can fall 
under Adam’s cutse. We observe a certain influence of the 
Neo-Platonic doctrine of the origin of Evil in matter, which 
oppresses the Reason and produces an ignorance of good, when 
Clement says, The cause of evil is the weakness of matter, the 
irrational propensities of ignorance, the necessity which lies 
in unreason and ignorance.t Notwithstanding the dominion 
of sensuality, he maintains the free self-determination of Man, 
which makes resistance to it in the higher part of his nature, 
and which must be strenuously retained as a condition of ali 
divine influence. In disputing against the Gnostics, he 
combats the arguments which were at a later period brought 
forward, for the doctrine of absolute Predestination, and which 
led to arbitrary interpretations of the Bible. He urges that if 
Man only followed a necessity of Nature, there would be no such 
thing as criminal unbelief or righteous condemnation.§ The 
Apostles were not chosen on account of any peculiar natural pre- 
eminence, as the presence of Judas among them shows; their 
election was only an ‘act arising from the Divine prescience 
of their conduct:|| Paul’s question (1 Cor. 1. 20), “ Hath 
not God made foolish the wisdom of this world?” appeared to 
him objectionable as an interrogation, since it seemed to 
exclude free will, and hence he understands the words as a 
negative assertion—God hath not made the wisdom of the 
* Protresst. p. 69.—é wpaHroc, bre tv wapadeiow, Eraize AeAupévoc, 
drei radiov hv row Seod bre b& bwéwimrey HOdovy, optic aAHyopeirat 
3S0v2) éxi yaoripa tprovea, caxia ynivn, tic tac rospopévy’ apy yero 
irOvpsiac 6 waic avdoopevoc areOeig'—o Ou’ axdéOrnra Aevpéevog 
GvOpwro¢ apapriag edpéOn dedepévoc. 
“+ Strom. iii, p 468. t Ibid. vii. p. 707. 
 * § Ibid. ii. p. 363, | Ibid, vi. p. 667. 
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world foolishness,* so that he cannot be charged with hardening 
men. But however important the interest of Freedom is to him, 


yet the need of Redemption is by no means excluded | The 


ways to grace are various: either it first arouses a man, or the 
beginning proceeds from free-will. The Father may please to 
draw every one to him who has lived purely ; or Free Will in us 
which attains to the knowledge of God may overleap the 
bounds ; without special grace the soul can never be fledged, 
nor made capable of being united to that to which it has an 
affinity.t He expresses his opinion in his treatise ris 6 ow2omavog 
govows: Man does not attain to perfection by his own exer- 
tions ;{ but when there is earnest, longing, and zealous striving 
in the soul, he attains it by the aid of divine power. God gives 
his blessing to those who make these exertions ; when they 
give these up, God gives them up. The kingdom of God 
belongs not to the sleepy and the indolent, but to those who 
take it by force. 

ORIGEN, in common with Clement, felt a strong interest in 
the freedom of the will, but differed from him in his clearly 
expressed theory of pre-existence. He refers§ to Job xiv. 4, 5, 
and says, this passage proceeds on the mystery of man’s birth, 
according to which no one is free from evil. By this he does 
not mean the doctrine of original sin, but the mysterious 
doctrine of an earlier being and the Fall in this pre-existent 
state. Thus elsewhere he says,|| ‘‘ In Adam is represented 
what relates to all human nature; not that we are to under- 
stand that he is a type of the good and evil tendencies of 
mankind, but inasmuch as the History of his Fall in Genesis 
is a symbolic representation of the Fall of Souls.” He goes 
on to say,f “The expulsion from Paradise had a mystical 
sense ; Paradise is a symbol of that heavenly region from 

* Strom. i. c. 18, § 89. + Ibid. v. p. 518. t Ibid. v. § 21. 

§ In Matth. t. xv. § 23.—raya 62 cai rata piv ry yéveow obdeic 
tort eabapde ard pirrov, odd’ ci pia npéoa etn 7 Zw avTod, dia rd rEpi 
Tijc yevicews pvorno.oy, tp’ 7 Td UTd Tov Aabid tv rEevTnKooTH TPwTH 
Wau Aedeypéivoy ExacTog TavTwy sic yéveoty EXnrVOsTwY Aéyot, ExOY 
ovrwo “bre gv avopiatc cvvehngOny, xai tv dpapriac txioono’ pe 
HTP pov.” ay 

 C. Cels. iv. § 40.—xai ty roic doxovar wept rov "Adap etvat, puoto- 
Aoyti Mwiishe ra repli Tic TOU avOpwmoVv PicEwc. 

§| Ibid.—kai 6 éc€adddpevoc dé Ex Tov mapadeioov dvPpwroc Kara 
rij¢ yuvacdc, rode depparivove Huguespévoc yxir@vac (ovg Oia rHv 
nayaBacty rév dvOpwrwy éroinge ToIg apaprHoacu 6 Sedc) awdppnroy 





— @agic, Ste adyOeic ai maca ypagal, K.T.A, § 
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which Souls have fallen. The coats of skins denote the bodies 
which form the prison of Souls.” He refers also to the 
estrangement from the divine life, when Satan is called a 
murderer,* not because he has inflicted death on any parti- 
cular person, but because he has been the agent in the fal] of 
the whole race. He opposed the doctrine of Pre-existence to 
Traducianism, which was too sensuous for him, and on this 
point felt himself at liberty to indulge in speculation, because 
Holy Writ and the Church doctrine had determined nothing 
positive upon it.t From the passages we have quoted, it 
appears that the universal sinfulness of'man and the need of 
Redemption occupied their proper place in his mind, though 
somewhat differently expressed from the current mode. Hence 
he says,t As no man is pure, righteous, and without sin, so 
no one is always pure from evil spirits; perbaps many would 
give as examples to the contrary, the Patriarchs, Prophets, 
and Apostles, as those who could say like Christ, ‘‘ I have not 
a demon,” but we reply, these also have sinned, otherwise 
Paul’s expressions and other words of Scripture would be untrue. 
But the Scriptures speak the truth. As a means of believing, 
he supposes a higher divine influence. ‘On this account, 
he says, we do not believe because we do not recognise what 
Christ says, to be truth; and the reason we do not is because 
the eye designed by Nature to perceive truth has not been 
purified. It is sin by which the eye is covered and darkened.§ 


tTiva kai pvoricdy exeiioyov, iio roy kard Tkdrwva, rij¢ Puyxiic 
mrEepoppvovone Kai Sevpo depopévyc, Ewe dv orepeod Tivog Adbnrat. 

* In Joann. t. xx. § 21.—"Eore 62 wai dmoppnrérepdy tt, bd 6 az’ 
apxiic avOowmoxrévocg dpywv sori rou Kdcpov robrov, éyw O& Tod 
meprysiov TOTov, brrov sow ob aréixrevey GvOpwTot. 

+ See the Apology of Pamphilus. 

3 In Joann. t. xx. § 29.—kcai torw iv advOpwroe worep ovbdeic 
nabapoc amd pbrov, kai oddeic dikatog mi Tig yc, b¢ Tojo ayaloy 
kai oby adpaprhoera, otrw Kai obdeic asi ard Saypoviwy cabapeioac, 
cai pndérore yevopevoc Tig ad TovTwy évepyeiag averidexrog.— AAR 
sixdg Tivag, rode ayiovcg marpidpyac, } Toy iepdv Sepdrovra, } Tovc¢ 
Savpaciovg mpopnrac, Hj rove dvvarwrarovg Tov Lwrijoo¢ par "Inood 
dmoorédove gépovrag tig Thy tkéracw Svowrhoew pac, we apa Kai 
ovrot eitrovey av dpoiwe T~ "Inoow “tyw daysdmov od« Exw” zpd¢ od¢ 
forw sieiv’ dpa cai ovrot more ijpaprov, } Wevdoc rd" “ ravreg yao 
ipaprov xai vorepovvra ric SéEng Tov Seod"” Kai obK adnOég Td 

—“obdeic rabapde ard pitrou” obd: rePewpnpévwe eipnrat Td “ obK Eore 
Bixaoc txi yc, d¢ momoee ayaMdy Kai odx yop he ogg "AdAa 
Joann, t. xx. § 26. 
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We perceive therefore, as the collective result, that a disturb- 
ance in human nature owing to which it needed Redemption and 
Regeneration, and a susceptibility of Redemption, were main- 
tained by all the Church teachers. Nor is the doctrine of Free 
Will carried to the length of self-sufficiency, nor the doctrine 
of human depravity to the exclusion of free self-consciousness 
and a point of connexion for Redemption. This is character- 
istic of the Period; yet in Tertullian and Clement two 
diverging tendencies may be observed: in the one, the 
doctrine of the need of redemption and the transforming 
power of grace; in the other, that of free will, is more 
prominent; and in this difference lies the germ of the contro- 
versies of the following period. It is also evident that the 
doctrine of Redemption must be everywhere conditioned by the 
Anthropology. : 


C, THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 


Among the strictly new truths which Christianity presents, is 
the doctrine of a Man in whom may be recognised the perfect 
union of the divine and human. In the existing tendencies 
of the age there was nothing analogous, and it stands im 
opposition to the Jewish standpoint, which places a chasm 
between God and man, as well as to the Heathen deification of 
nature and man, or its depriving humanity of its characteristic 
qualities. If Christianity presents any apparent affinity to 
other religions, it must be owing to that presentiment of our 
nature which springs from its affinity to God. The Heathen 
myths of transient appearance of the gods in human form, 
especially the Incarnations of the Oriental gods, are connected 
with Pantheism, which in all forms of existence beholds the 
Divine made an object of the senses, and, therefore, admits 
an Incarnation of it in the forms of lower nature. This was 
something altogether different from the full revelation of the 
of the divine essence in the form of a definite human life 
which was to share all its limitations. The humiliation of 
Christ and his death on the cross were at variance with the 
conceptions of the Heathen, who delighted in sensuous splen- 
dour, and adorned with it the fabled appearances of their deities. 
This contrariety may be known from the fabulous description — 
of the heroes whom they set up in opposition to the power of — 
Christianity, asin the life of Apollonius of Tyana, by Philostra- _ 
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tus.* For although this history was not written with a polemical 
design against Christianity, yet the decoration of the life of 
Apollonius proceeded from the necessity of investing the 
sinking cause of heathenism with fresh splendour. Neo- 
Platonism could indeed allow some individuals to be organs of 
divine Revelations and thus admit of an Eclectic attachment 
to Christ as a teacher of Philosophy among others: but the 
acknowledgment of an individual as the absolute revelation 
of God and as the archetype of humanity, from whom all 
divine life proceeded, and the consequent dependence of the 
whole human race upon him—was in direct contradiction to 
this Philosophy. As the religious spirit of the age took offence 
at this doctrine of Christianity, it mixed itself with it to 
corrupt it, and the narratives of the life of Christ were 
remodelled according to the ideas current in society. This is 
the element of the Apocryphal writings. In the monstrous 
narratives of this kind respecting the Saviour’s childhood, we 
see what offence was taken at the humiliation of the real life 
of Christ: for instance when he was learning his Alphabet and 
his Teacher asked him to point out A, he said B at the same 
time, because he connected a mysterious meaning with it. 

Of the standpoints previous to Christianity there were two 
tendencies, which in opposite ways-exploded the union of the 
divine nature with the human, as presented in the actual 
appearance of the God-Man, according as they gave promi- 
nence to the Divine or the Human alone. On the Jewish 
standpoint this was regarded as an impossibility. Here also 
the specifically Divine in Christ was denied. The Ebionitish 
tendency in the narrower sense gave rise to it, which as it 
regarded Christianity only as a continuation of Judaism, could 
not distinguish Christ specifically from the earlier messengers 
of God, but made him a sort of potentiated Moses, who at his 
baptism was equipped for his Messianic work by the com- 
munication of special divine powers. The other tendency pre- 
sented itself in Gnosticism, which despised the human in 
Christ, and in a one-sided manner brought forward the 
divine. But there were also combinations of the Ebionitish 
: and Gnostic views, as for example, in Cerinthusf and 


__ * Flav. Philostrati que supersunt, ed. Kayser: 1844, 2 t. Baur, 
Apollonius v. Tyana wu. Christus: Tiib. 1832. 
{7 Hippol. éreyx. vii. 33, p. 256. 
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Basilides ;* the Jewish element when the historical Christ 
was regarded as a mere man, the Gnostic in reference to the 
Divine which was imparted to him at baptism; the Jewish 
element showed itself in excluding the sufferings of the work 
of Redemption, the Gnostic in its speculations on the Logos. 
Hence two Messiahs were distinguished, an inferior and a 
superior Christ, the human and the real Messiah; the one 
taken from the Jewish standpoint, the other from the Gnostic. 
One consequence of the disruption of the Divine and the 
Human by Gnosticism was Docetism, which altogether denied 
the real, humanly sensuous side of Christ’s life, and only 
acknowledged as real the Revelation of the divine Being. 
Preparation for this view had been made among the Jewish | 
Theologians by the representation that it was one of the pri- 
vileges of a superior spirit to appear in a variety of forms. 
Philo’s explanation of the Angelophanies, and the Christology 
of the Clementine Homilies furnish evidence of this. _Accord- 
ing to that Docetic conception, the heavenly Being, whose 
nature is pure light, suddenly came forth as a sensuous appa- 
rition. All sensuousness is only an illusion practised by the 
divine Genius. Hence the latter by no means attached him- 
self to the kingdom of Demiurgos ; only an appearance of him 
descended into this world. We have already remarked, that 


* The Christology of Basilides, according to the representation of 
Hippolytus, is somewhat differently constructed from the view taken 
of it by Neander. The Person of Christ was formed from the com- 
position of mundane and supermundane elements, in order that 
Redemption might be co-extensive with the order of the universe. 
The powers of the highest children of God, guided by the Holy Spirit, 
the zvetjua Ocaxovovy, and further mediated by the pneumatic sons of 
the Archon, operate downwards through heaven, and become known to 
the Archon nearest the earth as the Gospel, and alight on the Virgin 
whose Son Christ is. Hence what took place at his baptism had not 
for him the same importance as if he had been a man like other men, 
p- 241. Kard\Oev amd ric tbdouddoc rb gc 7d KaredOdy axd Tic 
dydoddoc dvwlev, rp vig rijg EbSopaddoc, éxi roy "Inoovy roy vio THC 
Mapiac, kai ipwricOn ovvetapbeic TH gwri TH AapWarre eic airor. 
Tavré tort, pnoi, ro sionuévor’ “ wvetpa &yvoy éwedevoerar éxi Ee,” Td 
amd tic vidrnrog did Tov peOopiov mvebparoc emi riy dydodda Kai roy 
ECdoudda dtehOdv péxot rijg Mapiac: “Kai divapic dWiorov tmiokiace. 
go.” (Luc. i. 35) 1 dbvapic rig Kpioewe amd Tic akpwosiac avwlev rod 
Snproboyou péxpe Tij¢ Kricewc, 8 ort Tov vio. See also on Basilidey — 
cto v. E. Gundert in Guericke’s und Rudelbach’s Zeitschr. — 

4 ' j K 
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Docetism is by no means a constant idealistic denial of the 
historical appearance of the divine Being—since not the 
reality of the Revelation of the divine Genius, but only the 
sensuousness belonging to it is denied. The original Doce- 
tism at least, contains a very marked supernatural element 
which scorned the natural development of History, and by 
the power which it exerted in the first ages, is a witness of 
the prodigious impression of Christ on the consciousness of 
Humanity. Only at that time could such a phenomenon 
have appeared. Men felt that a super-terrestrial spirit had 
become an historical personage ; the Divine so beamed forth in 
the contemplation of the life of Christ that some knew not how 
to reconcile it with the sensuous and the human, and regarded 
it as an optical illusion. This was seen especially in Marcion, 
a man in whom the contrariety between speculative thinking 
and the Christian consciousness was remarkably visible, and 
which was quite characteristic of this age. He was deeply 
imbued with faith in the Historical Christ; yet though the 
Life of Christ had so great a value in his esteem, he denied 
the full truth respecting it. The Christian realism of his 
heart was conjoined with an idealism of speculation. At a 
later period the Docetic element became more allied to a 
rationalistic Idealism, as in Manicheism, in which the Chris- 
tian element was put much further in the background. 
Here the appearance of Christ was nothing but an Incarna- 
tion of the spirit of the Sun, who conducts the process of 
purification in Nature and in Man, so that the Kthical and 
the Physical were completely mixed. The Incarnation had 
no peculiar importance attached to it; it was only a symbol 
of the Revelation of the Sun-spirit, and the Crucifixion was 
the symbol of a soul suffering in its combination with matter. 
It is the Son of Man related to the Sun-spirit, the Light 
involved in matter, to which he puts forth his rescuing hand, 
in order to draw it again to himself. Between Docetism and 
the acknowledgment of the perfectly Human in Christ, there 
were many intermediate tendencies. Several Gnostic sects, 
such as that of Valentine, did not deny the reality of the 


human Life of Christ, but denied his having a sensuous body, 


since the JA was the principle of evil, and nothing divine 
- could appear in it. The common representation appeared to 


is 


them a degradation of the higher Spirit. They admitted that 
02 
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Christ had a body of ethereal texture, not subject to sensuous 
affections, that he eat, drank, and digested, without being 
moved by hunger ; everything in him was imperishable. Here 
also the purely Human, the true Realism of Christ’s Person 
was given up. Many distinguished in Christ the physical 
and the pneumatic element, and in his discourses what pro- 
ceeded from the different Principles.* 

The Church doctrine developed itself in opposition to these 
Gnostic corruptions. The controversy against Docetism comes 
out in those parts of the Ignatian Epistles which bear upon 
them the mark of antiquity. As the truth of Christ’s suffer- 
ings and Resurrection is majntained, it is said the Docete 
themselves are only men in appearance, and as they think of 
Christ so will it be with themselves.t But at that time the 
characteristics which belonged to the right development of 
the idea of the God-man were not fully known, and hence 
Docetism could not be completely overcome. Men first of all 
attached themselves to what fell under their observation, and 
brought forward the truth of the sensuous and the bodily in 
Christ. As the divine Logos was viewed according to the 
Subordination Theory, and on the other hand there was no 
definite idea respecting the human soul in Christ, it was 
more easy to imagine a divine being connected with a human 
body in Christ. Hence it was impossible that the purely 
Human in Christ should be firmly held im all its relations. 
The Patripassians also persisted in the assumption of a human 
body by God the Father, but this point was not brought for- 
ward in controversy. 

Christian Realism pushed in one point to the extreme, the 
opposition against Docetism which shrank from the servant- 
form of Christ. In both eastern and western Church teachers 
of widely different classes we meet with the representation 


se 
Se 2 So). eee 


* Hermogenes taught the birth, sufferings, and resurrection of 
Christ according to the Evangelists. To the body he ascribed, at least — 
after the resurrection, a finer materialism. But this could not be 
taken into heaven, but was left behind in the sun by Christ at the © 
ascension. The proof of this he found in Ps. xviii. 6, tv r@ ndt@ e0ero 
To oxnjvwpa abrov. Hippol. ey. 8, 17, p. 274. 30) ame it 

t Ad. Smyrn, 2.—Kai drnOig Exalev, we cai adynOde aviorncey 
éavrov, oby waren Amiarot ruveg Aéyouvor Td JoKeiy abrov rETovOivat, 
abroi 7d Soxeiv byrec, kai kad ppovover Kai cvpehoerat adbroic, odow 
dowparoc wai SaporiKoic. . apa 
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that Christ’s outward form was ill-favoured, founded on a 
literal interpretation of a passage in Isaiah liii., and a mis- 
understood passage in John’s Gospel viii. 57, from which it was 
inferred that Christ looked much older than he really was. 
This extravagance forms a contrast to the later artistic repre- 
sentations of Christ. It serves to mark the opposition of this 
first period to the esthetic standpoint of Religion, its repu- 
diation of art: the Holy was set in contrast with the idea of 
the Beautiful. 


THE TEACHERS OF THE WESTERN CHURCH. 


IrnENzus* in the controversy against the Gnostics asserted 
the existence of a true human nature in Christ, without sharply 
distinguishing the body and soul. He combated Docetism on 
the ground that we could not be exhorted to imitate Christ if 
he did not possess human nature in common with us; it was 
necessary that in real human nature he should. conquer the 
power of evil over it. He endeavoured to point out very 
forcibly, how human nature in all its parts must be penetrated 
by the Divine, and hence was not very careful in the choice of 
his expressions for the Union, so that he does not distinguish 
the fvworg and the siyxpacig ; but we must not, on this account, 
imagine that he really believed in a transmutation of the 
divine nature. So far from this, in other passages he correctly 
distinguishes the Divine from the Human; to the human nature 
he allotted temptation, suffering, and death.. During these 
events, he says,t the Logos rested ; but revealed his. influence 
by the victory over temptation, by the endurance of suffering, 
by the resurrection and ascension. Notwithstanding this 
distinction it is not certain that he kept separate what belonged 


* Adv. Her, iii. c. 18, § 6.—Si enim non vere passus est, nulla 
gratia ei quum nulla fuerit passio; et nos, quum incipiemus vere pati, 
seducens videbitur, adhortans nos vapulare et alteram prebere 
maxillam, si ipse illud non prior in veritate passus est; et quemadmo- 
dum. illos seduxit, ut videretur iis ipse hoc quod non erat, et nos 
seducit, adhortans perferre ea, que ipsa non pertulit. Erimus autem si 
supra magistrum, dum petimur et sustinemus, que neque passus est 
a ue sustinuit magister. 
oy Ibid. iii. 19, 3.—"Qomwep yap iv dvOpwroc, tva mepac0G otTwe, 

wai Aéyoc, tva dokacOy novxalovrog pév row Adyov ty TP weipalectac 
nes . Kal cravpodobat kai dxoOvyicKary cuyyevouévou dt TG avOpwxy 
iv rp vingy cai tropéivev cai xpnorebecPa. cai dvioracOa cai 


 avadapbdvecOat, 
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to the body and what to the soul; it is possible that he ascribed 
to the influence of sensuousness whatever he denied to the 
divine nature. As a proof of the real human nature of Christ 
he appeals to the words, “ My soul is exceeding sorrowful 
even unto death,” and to the tears shed at the grave of Lazarus. 
Although a characteristic of a human soul is here presented, 
yet Irenzeus marks it as a sign of cage taken from the earth. 
Indeed, he may in this case have followed the biblical phraseo- 
logy, without discriminating the various relations of the idea 
oée& in the Bible. It might be so, even where he speaks of 
the sinlessness of Christ and says,* if any one wished on this 
account to ascribe to Christ some other than the caro humana, 
he would not be wrong, only we must not admit another 
substantia carnis. Further,t Irenzeus had the idea that the 
archetype of humanity which was framed in Adam, was first 
realized by Christ, and he compares the animation of the body 
of Christ by the Logos with the animation of the body of 
Adam by his soul. The logical carrying out of this thought 
_ should have brought him to represent the Logos as standing 
in the same relation to the body of Christ, as the peculiar 
human soul to the body of Adam: yet probably he was not 
clearly conscious of what was implied in his mode of conception. 
He speaks with most distinctness of the soul of Christ in 
reference to Redemption, on which account the Lord gave his 
soul for our soul and his body for ours.t In this connexion 
~Lux4 can scarcely be understood to mean life, but taking all 
things into consideration we cannot agree with Duncxer§: 
that this doctrine is expressed with perfect clearness in Ire- 
neus. On the one hand he felt himself compelled to admit 


* Adv. Her. v. 14, 3.—Si quis igitur secundum hoc alteram dicit 
Domini carnem a nostra carne, quoniam iila quidem non peccavit, 
neque inventus est dolus in anima ejus, nos autem peccatores, recte 
dicit. Si autem alteram substantiam carnis Domino affingit, jam non 
constabit illi reconciliationis sermo. ; 

+ Foid.-v. 1, 3.—Quemadmodum ab initio plasmationis nostra in 
Adam ea, que fuit a Deo adspiratio vite, unita plasmati, animavit 
hominem, et animal rationale ostendit ; sic in fine Verbum Patris et 
Spiritus Dei, adunitus antique substantie plasmationis Ad, viventem 
et perfectum effecit: hominem. a ae 

t Ibid. v. 1, l—rq@ idip ody dipari dAuvTpwoapévov Hpac Tov 
Kvupiov, kai Sévroc rhv Wuyny irip rév hperipwy PoxGy Kwai rHy | 
oapKa THY éavTod avTt THY HpETépwY CapKiY, K.T.A. 

§ Die Christologie d. h. Irenzeus. Mi 
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a luman soul in Christ, but without being able to carry out 
the distinction of his nature.* 

It was different with Tertuttran; with great distinctness 
he vindicated the purely Human:’in Christ against Marcion. 
He reproached him with making Christ half a lie by his 
Docetism. Thou art disgusted, he says, if the child is loved 
and cherished in its dirty swaddling clothes, and how wast thou 
born thyself? Christ at least loved man in this state. For his 
sake he came down and humbled himself even to death ; he cer- 
tainly loved him whom he purchased so dearly. He loved there- 
fore his nativity with man, and his body.t Tertullian was one of 
those who thought Christ had an ill-favoured body. Because 
the Jews wondered that he wrought such miracles he inferred, 
that he must have been destitute of an imposing figure. He 
objected to Marcion’s notion of the suddenness of Christ’s 
appearance. All things were hidden according to him, but 
not so with God who prepared everything beforehand.t In 
order to exclude Docetism he carefully distinguished the Divine 
and the purely Human in Christ’s nature. We must not 
imagine,§ he says, any transmutation of the Divine and 
Human. Had a mixture taken place Christ would have been 
neither divine nor human, but some third being. He was 
rather two-fold in one person. Tertullian is the ‘first writer 


* Hippolytus speaks in his f\eyyoc of the likeness of the human 
nature of Christ to our own, but yet only under an ethical point of 
view. He represents it as consisting in the body; rovroy (scil. roy 
Adyov) tyvwpev ix mapbivov cipa ave Anpéra Kal tov mwadawdy 
Boaon did Katvng mAdcEwe reEpopnkdra, tv Bip did wéong HAtKiac 
EnrvObra, tva racy HruKia adbrdc vopoc yevnOg, Kai oxdrov Tov idtoy 
avOpwrov maow avOpinog éridci~ty mapwy, kai dv adbrow éhéyky, bre 
pndny troincery 6 Sed¢ wovnpdy. According to the fragment from the 
tract against Noétus, c. 17, if the passage is trustworthy, he would 
also have admitted a rational soul in Christ.—[Jacost.] 

+ De Carni Christi. 4. 

t C. Marcion. iii. 2.—Subito filius et subito missus et subito Christus ? 
Atqui nihil putem a Deo subitum quia nihil a Deo non dispositum. 

§ Adv. Prax. 27.—Videmus duplicem statum, non confusum sed 
conjunctum in una persona, Deum et hominem Jesum. De Christo 
autem dissero. Et adeo salva est utriusque proprietas substantia, ut et 
spiritus res suas egerit in illo, id est virtutes et et signa, et caro 
passiones suas functa sit, esuriens sub diabolo, sitiens sub Samaritide, 
flens Lazarum, anxia usque ad mortem, denique et mortua est. 
Quodsi tertium quid esset, ex utroque confusum, ut electrum, non tam 
distincta documenta parerent utriusque substantiz. 
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by whom a perfect human nature consisting of body and soul 
is distinctly asserted. Christ’s words on the cross expressive of 
his anguish he explains* as the voice of the body and soul of his 
human nature, As Tertullian did not admit a Trichotomy of 
human nature, but only one anima in it, furnished} with higher 
and lower powers, he could only understand by the one soul in 
Christ the same as it was in all men. Controversy led him to 
express this view still more distinctly. Valentine anticipating 
in some degree later scientific knowledge, maintained that 
Christ must have in his person something analogous to all 
those things to which his redemption would be applicable, 
therefore he must have a rvedua and a ~bux7; he was only 
destitute altogether of the Hylic nature. But he added the 
assumption, that this ~}uy7 had become visible, like a bodily 
appearance, Against this Tertullian contended, and urged 
that such asoul would not be identical with the human soul : 
but unless it were he could not redeem men: the properties 
of body and soul were to be distinguished in him ; the soul 
was properly the man. 


THE TEACHERS OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. 


Justin Martyrt in his second Apology has a remarkable 
passage in reference to this doctrine. After speaking of the 
ontoua rov Aéyou among the Heathen, he contrasts with it 
the absolute unmixed truth in Christianity. The distinction 
is grounded on this, that in Christ the whole Logos and not 
merely a part, appeared. In the phrase Aoymiy rd dro», 
Aoyimby may be taken for the masculine, and then the sense 
would be, rational in reference to the whole, but according to 
the contrast and the whole connexion Aoy:xdy is neuter, and the 
words will mean, the whole, absolute Logos. What he then 
adds, ‘‘ Body and Logos and Soul” may appear remarkable 
on account of its awkward position at the end of the sentence. 


The position of the Logos between body and soul is also odd, 


* Ady. Prax. c. 30,—Sed hme vox carnis et anime, id est hominis, 
non sermonis nec spiritus, id est non Dei. 

t Cf. De Carne Christi, 12 ; De Anima, 12.—Nos autem animum ita 
ye ote anime concretum, non ut substantia aliam, sed ut substantia 
officium. 

£ § 10.—Meyaredrepa piv ody riage avOpwarsiov ‘BWacxadiac 


gaiverat Ta nyérepa dua TO oyeKdy ro boy roy gavivra Ov Hpac q 


Xpioroy yeyovévat, kai cpa Kai Adyor Kai poy. 





| 


ob dud 7d cHpa, duvape ovvexopevor ayia, 

— &rwe wepi abrod ppoveiy vrecéOor eb Gpéret torepov donjoe 
twice abrov repavepia0a brirabor’ adric 6 

gig By oddity rapecdverar Kivnpa waOnrindy, obre ndovr obre AON. 
Cf. Laemmer, Clementis de Xoyw Doctrina. 
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since the soul is subordinate to the Logos, and superior to the 
body. On this account it has been suspected that a later hand 
made-a correction or at least added the ~vy, in order to 
complete Justin’s deficient orthodoxy. But as Justin wrote 
very loosely, that is not a sufficient reason; he might mention 
the soul last, because it was of less importance to his argument. 
If the reading be correct it contains the following view ; he 
admits three parts in the person of Christ: he considers the 
~Jux7 as equivalent to the ~uy7) ddoyos, i.e. the principle of 
animal life as opposed to the ux) Aoyiny, ie. the votig or 
aveyua; the Logos in Christ occupies the place of this 
higher rational power as it exists in other human beings. 
Justin therefore appears to have held already the trichotomical 
theory of the person of Christ which Apollinaris carried out in 
the fourth century. 

Curment of Alexandria argues against Docetism, that the 
Son assumed real humanity in order to show to man the 
possibility of obedience to the divine commands, easily fulfil- 
ling* them himself, because he was the power of the Father. 
But as Clement regarded the sensuous affections, the feelings 
of pleasure and disgust, pain and sickness, &c., as consequences 
of the fall and of the dominion of matter over man, he is led 
to a view bordering on Docetism. He maintains} that Christ 
assumed human nature without these defects; that he was not 
subject to hunger and thirst; pleasure and disgust ; that he 
was altogether raised above sensuousness. Notwithstanding 
this, he held the sensuous affections in Christ not to be merely 
apparent ; he admitted that Christ eat and drank, but without 
being compelled by the cravings of nature ; that he submitted to 
them with freedom and with a special reference to men: he was 
not subject to pdogé ; his body was supported by a holy power. 
Christ therefore felt and acted as man, but not that he shared 
the wants or desires of human nature, a view similar to that 
of Valentine that Christ performed what was sensuous in a 


* Strom. vii. p. 704. 

+ Ibid. vi. p. 649.—aAX’ bari piv rod Swrijpo¢ rb cipa araurew we 
cipa tac avaykaiag banpeciag tic Stapovn)y, yédwe dy sins Epayer yap 
> we wh Toe ovvdvrac 


aratardic arabijc jy, 
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different way from men in general. Clement fell into this. 
error through the strong influence of Neo-Platonism and its 
doctrine of the tAy. Christ must be an example of drddese ; 
and connecting the dogmatic and the ethical, Clement says 
the yworimés must imitate Christ, so that what in Christ was 
natural d&ardébe, he must acquire and accomplish by moral 
exercise. With this representation of the less sensuous appear- 
ance of Christ, the notion that he was ill-favoured might seem 
to be at variance, yet Clement adopted this view, and managed 
to connect it with another, since it appeared to him to convey 
the admonition to attach no importance to the outward form. 
and to rise from it to the divine. Christ, he says,* was in 
the flesh without form and comeliness, that we might be led 
to fix our regards on the supersensual of the divine causes. 
TaTran as a Gnostic had written a treatise on perfection after 
the example of Christ (weg! rod sig roy owrijgn xarugriomod) 
in which he laid down the doctrine of d&wrdéberm, and reckoned 
celibacy to belong to that perfection in which Christ is to be 
imitated. To this Clement objects that what constituted 
Christ’s specific pre-eminence excluded marriage, and that in 
this point he could not be an example for all. The Church is 
his bride, and it did not belong to the Son of God to beget 
children according to the flesh.t Clement regarded Christ’s 
whole life as something parabolical as far as he represented 
the super-terrestrial in a terrestrial form. To those who were 
not able to understand him on account of the weakness of the 
sensuous flesh, he could not appear as he really was. It was 
not that he presented himself differently according to different 
standpoints, but generally by means of an accommodation. of 
the Divine to the sensuous standpoint. 

OricEn has gained great reputation by his development of 
this doctrine. The apologetic interest induced him todefend _ 
the doctrine of the God-Man against heathens and heretics. 
His philosophic spirit which led him to distinguish the different 
functions of human nature, also occasioned his thinking of 
‘methods by which opposing difficulties and objections might — 
be settled. He combats the view§ of the heathen philosophers, 


* Strom. iii, p. 470. + Ibid, iii. p.446. 
t Tbid. vii. p. 704.—od yap 5 tv rovro wWoOy roig xwphoar py 
dvvapévore Oia THY aoOéveay Tic capKéc. Lalla simrh bs i 
§ ©. Cels. iv. § 15.—Ei dé nai cdpa Svgrov cai puxny avOpwrivny 
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that Christians worshipped a God in a mortal body and thought 
that he was subject to the sufferings and changes of human 
nature. Origen distinguishes the more sharply the qualities 
of the divine and human natures in Christ. The divine Logos 
was in no wise subject to alteration, but at the Incarnation 
remained unchangeable in his essence. In another passage 
he adds, We Christians do not hold the mortal body of 
Jesus nor the soul of which it is said, “ My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful even unto death,” to be God, but as God employed 
the souls and bodies of the prophets as his organs so the Logos 
revealed himself in the person of Jesus. The analogy is 
therefore employed of the connexion of the divine Logos with 
souls which he uses as his special organs. He was induced 
by his Neo-Platonic ideas to develope the doctrine still further. 
Ammonius Saccas is said so to have explained the connexion 
of the soul with the body, that it lay in the nature of spiritual 
beings to connect themselves with other beings, and yet to 
remain undisturbed in their own. As he has written nothing 
it may be doubted whether this assertion ever proceeded from 
him. Yet Nemesius who reports it, might have received 
the tradition through a trustworthy channel, and what he 
communicates agrees with the character of the Neo-Platonic 
school. Porphyry, in his miscellaneous writings, also says, 
that it is very possible for a being to unite himself with one of 
a different kind and yet the superior being to remain unaltered. 
According to these fundamental ideas Origen regards the soul 
as the natural organ of the Logos ; to receive into itself and to 
represent his operations, is its highest destiny. What in other 
persons only happens in single moments, becomes habitual in 
those highest human souls which the Logos takes possession 
of. As it was important to Origen, to suppose pre-existent 
spirits to be originally all equal and that all differences among 
them, all moral pre-eminence and divine communications are. 
founded on free will, so he also maintained of the soul of 
Christ, that it attained to this close connexion with the Logos 
not according to an arbitrary divine determination nor by: any 
pre-eminence of Nature, but owed it to its love to him and the 
constant tendency of its free will towards God. He applied 


 dvaXabdy 5 &0dvarocg Sede Abyor Jowett rp Kéidow addUGrrecOar cai 
_ perarddrrecOat, Laat bre 6 Adyoe TH odcia péivwy Aébyoc, oddéer 
piv raoxe Ov wacye Td cpa Hy Wvxy. . 
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to it Ps. xlv. 8., “ Thou lovest righteousness and hatest 
iniquity—wherefore God hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness. above thy fellows.” The cordiality and indissoluble- 
ness of this connexion* which he calls svwoi¢ shows itself by 
the participation in his name, in the divine honours and joint 
glorification (cuyxenuarioas, cvvdogacdjvar). As the Logos is 
the mediator between God and the world of spirits, so is that 
soul between the Logos and all other souls. The efficiency 
of the Logos spreads itself from communion with that to all 
other human souls. Origen distinguishes in the human spirit, 
the voti¢, the power of becoming conscious of God, from the 
~lbux7, the tendency of the spirit which bears reference to 
Time and the Finite, the capacity of knowing the material world. 
Before the fall, the spirit was pure vo¢ or rvetwa, the Lux7 
was formed in the cooling of divine love (juy4 is connected 
with Wivecbas, puxeés) when the soul was connected with the 
body, and incorporated with the world. The xvetjza of man is 
not affected by evil, but where the buy and its» worldly 
tendency predominates, the consciousness of God is repressed 
and the rvetjwa is hindered from acting. If in holy men doing 
and suffering proceed from the zvet~at which operates through 
the lower powers, this is in the highest sense the case with 
Christ. The point of distinction in Him is, that by the 
assumption of human nature everything else is determined 
by the avedjua. Since the existence of the ux in Christ 
appears not to have been brought about by a fall, so the 
connexion with it is to be considered as an act of condescension 
on the part of the veda, which thus made an entrance into 
humanity possible. Origen regards Christ’s body as one strictlv 


* Tlepi dpxay, ii. 6, § 3.—Unde et merito pro eo vel quod tota esset 
in Filio Dei, vel totum in se caperet Filium Dei, etiam ipsa cum ea, 
quam assumerat carne, Dei Filius et Dei virtus, Christus et Dei Sapientia 
appellatur—In Matth. xix. 5, p. 187, ed. Lommatzsch.—y yap vonra 
avabacte éxeivne rig Wuxfic Ureprenhonke Kai wavrag Tovg ov 
kal, We orwy cizety Hon EpOace mpde adbroy Toy Sedv. es: 

+ In Joann. xxxii. §11.—‘Q¢ ydp 6 aywe CH rvetpare mpoKarap- 
youre rev ty ro 2pv, kai maone mpdkewe Kai byte, Kai Tod mpdE Sedov 
iuvov' otrwe wav 0, Timor’ av mop, Tout wrvedpart, GANG Kay TaoXy 
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human,* subject to all sensuous affections ; but as he ascribes 
to every soul according to its constitution a harmonious 
relation to its body, and on the other hand to the UAy as the 
undetermined material, that its various qualities may be 
imparted, according to the kind of essence connected. with it, so 
he supposed an irradiation of the higher essence through Christ’s 
body, which was most complete after the Resurrection, but 
existed in various degrees before his death. As the Logos gene- 
rally, reveals himself in different ways according to various steps 
of development, so in Christ he presents himself to the bodily 
eye according to the different standpoints—from one standpoint 
in his beauty and glory,—from another in his humiliation and 
uncomeliness ;f to those Apostles who were most intimate with 
him, he revealed himself in the Transfiguration in the true 
light shining through the vAy. He explains this narrative 
allegorically : Christ showed himself in his glory to those who 
could rise with him, and for them illuminated the whole Old 
Testament.{ On account of this quality many did not knowhim, 
as Judas was obliged to give a sign to those who were sent to 
apprehend him. Here then is an approach to Docetism. 
Christ’s body by its connexion with the divine nature after 
the Resurrection was spiritualized and acquired ethereal and 
divine properties. Origen was the first to assert the Ubiquity 
of the glorified Christ.§ 

The doctrine of a rational soul in Christ was not developed 
by any one so clearly as by Origen, not even by Tertullian. 
It was introduced on the occasion of the dispute with Beryllus 
of Bostra, in the Monarchian controversy. Origen maintained 
the distinction of the different parts of the person of Christ, 
in opposition to those, who under the pretence of glorify- 


* C. Cels, ii. § 23. 

+ Ibid. vi. § 77.—7i¢ ody éwpa (6 KedXooc) rd rapaddrrov rod 
ooiparog abrov mpdc Td Toig dpdot Suvardy Kai did rovro xpHotpor, 
TowvTo pawwéopevoy droioy te éExdorp BrérEcPa; Kai ob Savpacriy, 
THY pido ToEXTY Kai G\OwT?)Y, Kai sig TavTa a BodAErat 6 Snurovo- 

d¢ tAny perabrAnriy, kai maone wodryroc, iy 6 Texvirne BovdErat, 
becrvehy bré piv Exe wowdrnra, ca’ iy Aéyerat Td" “ od« elyer Eidoc, 
ovdé Kaddog’” dbré dé odTWE Evdozoy Kai KaramAnKTU)Y Kai Savpaorny, 
 @¢ ini mpdowrov meosiy trode Searag Tov rtydixoirov KddXovuc, 
_ guvayedtovtag tp "Inoov rpeic aroorddoug, 
tC. Cels. ii. § 64; iv. § 16. 
_ § Gieseler., Commentatio qua Clement. Alexandr. et Origenis doctrine 
de corpore Christi exponuntur : Gott. 1837. 4to. 
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ing Christ, were not willing to distinguish what belonged 
respectively to the avetjua, to the ~bux7, and to the cama. 
These were manifestly the adherents of the old, undefined 
doctrine which also Beryllus held. The synod convened on 
his account, declared its recognition of the rational soul in 
Christ. But Origen now exposed himself to the charge of 
having, like the Artemonites, denied the true unity of the 
Divinity and Humanity, and, like the Gnostics, admitted a 
higher and a lower Christ. He strongly protested against this, 
and said, that though he made this distinction he never 
separated the Son of God from Jesus.* Among the charges 
against which Pamphilus had to defend him, this was one.f 
In the controversy with Paul of Samosata, it was required to 
establish the true union of the Logos with the human soul. 
The Manicheans maintained that in Christ there was only one 
simple light-nature in a sensuous apparition, and thereby 
gave occasion for their opponents to insist on the distinction 
of the two natures in Christ. Accordingly, we find in the 
development of this doctrine the germ of an opposition; on 
the one hand, the different parts of the Person of Christ, the 
distinction of the Divine and the Human; and, on the other 
hand, the unity of the Person, were brought forward. 


d. ON THE REDEMPTIVE WORK OF CHRIST, 


W. CG. L. Zieeier, Historia dogmatis de redemtione inde ab ecclesie primordiis 
usque ad Lutheri tempora.  Gottg., 1791, in his Comment. Theol. ed, Velthusen, 
v. 227. K. Bahr, d. Lehre der Kirche v. Tode Jesu in den ersten 3 Jahrhh. : 
Salzb. 1883. F. Ch. Baur, d. Christ. Lehre v. d. Verséhnung in ihrer geschicht- 
lichen Entwicklung v d. altesten Zeit bis auf die neustre : Tiib. 1838. 

The mode of contemplating the work of Christ is necessarily 
connected with the views taken of Anthropology, and the 
Person of Christ, and hence will be modified by the differences 
of opinion on these subjects. Where the Jewish-Christian 
tendency made its appearance in an unmitigated form, as 
when opposed by the Apostle Paul, the agency of the Messiah 
was regarded only as the restoration of the Messianic kingdom. 
Hopes were entertained of his founding the millennial kingdom, 
without any need being felt of thinking of him as a Redeemer. 
It was thought that men could be justified by the works of the 


law, and that Christ, indeed, had added some new laws to the ) : 


* C. Cels. ii. § 9. HRN i 
+ Neander’s Church History, vol. ii. p. 881; Apol. 4, p. 232, 285. 
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old,-or at the most, bestowed many new gifts on humanity, but 
there was no idea of the moral transformation of mankind by 
him; here the doctrine of the Messiah was only grafted on 
the existing Jewish standpoint. In this relation Ebionitism 
stood diametrically opposed to Gnosticism. The latter, indeed, 
could acknowledge a communication of divine life proceed- 
ing from the Messiah, but the redemptive importance of his 
life and sufferings was not understood, since his humanity was 
altogether lost sight of. We have already noticed a mixture 
of these contrarieties relating to the doctrine of Christ in a 
Cerinthus and a Basilides; but in the last-mentioned the 
importance of the humanity of Christ in the work of redemption, 
is very much kept in the background. Redemption, strictly so 
called, proceeds from the higher spirit who is connected with 
him, and reveals the perfect God in this limited world. The 
establishment of communion with him for the Pneumatici is 
the most important. matter, while the significance of his life 
and sufferings is subordinate. Basilides held the confined 
Jewish notion of justification; there was no forgiveness of 
sins, through grace, but from merit; all evil must be atoned 
for in a natural way; no sufferings are undeserved, hence 
none are redemptive. All suffering pre-supposes sin, and is 
its necessary purification. When the sufferings of Christ 
were objected to him,* he would not venture to assert that he 


* Strom. iv. p. 506.—i@ izobdc cai wepi rod Kupiov dyrixpug, we 
“mepi avOpwrov Aéyer idy péivTot mapadimwy TobTove dravtag Tod¢ 
Abyoue, EAOne ixi 7d Svowmeiy pe did TpocdTwY Tivdy, ei Tixot, NEywr, 
‘O deiva ody ijpaprer* Exabe yap 6 dsivas tdy piv émirpéimye, tow obx 
paprev pity, dpoog St yy TP wacxovTe vynTiw’ ei pévTor opodpdrepoy 
éxbtaoao Toy Abyor, toed avOpwrov, bytiw* av dvopdoyc, dvOpwrov 
slvat, Sikaioy dé roy Sedv* naBapdc yap obdeig Womep elxé Tie ard 
pious add rH Baokidy H iwd0ecig Mpocapapricacay gyot tiv 
yexiy év trio Bip, tiv Kédaoww bropévery EvtatOa’ Ty pév ixrEeKTHY 
miTipwe dud paptuptov, Tv GAny dé kafapopévny oiksig Koddoe. 
his view of the significance of the Redeemer is modified by the 
account of Hippolytus. Jesus as a pneumatic man, born of the Virgin, 
filled with the powers of the highest vidrn¢ Seov, which descended from 
the region nearest God, and, bringing the powers of heaven with it, 
reached him, although the Supreme Spirit himself did not leave his 
place—is a microcosmic compendium of the universe. With the 
matter which he bore, he had also sin in the abstract, and atoned for it. 
in his sufferings. But his death had also a cosmical significance. As 
his life represented the Union of the Elements, so was his death the 
dissolution of them, Each went to its place; the material, the 
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had sinned, but even here he could not reconcile suffering with 
absolute sinlessness and rejoined that as all men brought with 
them the dyuagrnrixév from a former state, so in Christ there 
must have been a predisposition for sin to which the suffering 
stood in relation. The separation of the divine-and the human 
was rendered more decided by this idealistic tendency till it 
went to the length of denying and dispersing the historical 
Christ. The Pseudobasilidians went beyond their master in 
this tendency, and said that they who professed Jesus the 
crucified were no Christians but remained in Judaism; they 
only were Gnostics who believed in an invisible vis, which 
could enter into all forms, and was to be conceived as doceti- 
cally in Christ. One party among the Ophites required from 
the initiated a denial of the man Jesus. And where the 
milder Docetism was maintained, as in the view held by the 
Valentinians of a cua ~Luymév of the Redeemer, the con- 
ditions were wanting under which human virtue exists; Christ 
did not share everything with humanity. Alexander, a Gnostic 
of this school, asserted, contrary to the doctrine of the church, 
that Christ must appear in a real human form, in order to 
conquer sin—that then he himself must have been defiled 
with sin in order to overcome sin. A hylic body, in the 
opinion of the Gnostics, necessarily included sin. As the 
sameness of the work of Redemption for all men was denied by 
the Gnostics, and communion with the Redeemer was only 
granted to the Pneumatics, Redemption became exactly the 
opposite of what it should have been—a cause of separation 
among men. It is strange that Marcion could profess 
Docetism, since he still adhered so zealously to Paul’s doctrine 
which attributed such great importance to the bearing of 


psychical to the kingdom of the Archons, and the pneumatical. What 
took place in his own person, was repeated during the further operation 
of Redemption in the Universe. Consequently the third vidrn¢ Seod 
left behind in the zavozeppia, was set at liberty, and caheaag 819 
its place on the second stage in the super-terrestrial region. the 


same manner all the germs of the wavomeppia were developed, and — 
obtained their proper position in the ranks of Being; the ovyxvo.c — 
p Pp * 


dpxucy is ended, and the order of the Apocatastasis is effected. p. 244. 
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Christ’s sufferings, and singe, moreover, the doctrine of the 
Divine in the form of a servant must have been in consonance 
with his views. Here is shown the contrariety between his 
Christian feeling, and his speculative views which he was never 
able to reconcile. He set out from the doctrines which he 
already found prevalent in the Church. Baur erroneously 
thinks that many common ideas first passed from him and the 
other Gnostics to the teachers of the Church. Such positive 
influence is at most to be recognised among the Alexandrians ; 
the rest of the church teachers rather formed their dogmas in 
Opposition to Gnosticism. Ideas common to both, are there- 
fore rather witnesses to what Marcion found already existing 
in the Church; we bring forward principally two points, one is 
the representation that Christ, on his appearing in humanity, 
was not recognised by evil spirits as the Son of God, owing to 
the humiliation in which he was veiled. Hence the devil 
could bring about the crucifixion of Christ; he knew not 
against whom he was sinning. Thus the passage in I Cor. ii. 8, 
was explained, that the agyovres rod xéomou, if they had known, 
would not have crucified the Lord of Glory. And so the 
devil was deceived and suffered damage by urging his claims 
on the guiltless. Hence, not by mere force, but justly, he has 
been deprived by God of his proprietorship over humanity. 
This view rests on the idea that the Redeemer must appear in 
a sinful nature, and in it conquer sin, and that he could not 
do it otherwise. In the second place we may notice the 
doctrine of the descent of Christ into Hades, the descensus ad 
inferos, deduced from 1 Peter iii. 19. It contains the assump- 
tion of the efficient power of Redemption on those who lived 
before Christ’s Incarnation. Possibly there had been a pre- 
paration for the doctrine in the Jewish Messianic representa- 
tions. Reflection on the state of the dead in past ages, and 
their relation to the Messianic promises might lead men’s 
thoughts in that direction. Justin Martyr quotes the follow- 
ing passage from an apocryphal work,* “The Lord, the God 
of Israel, remembered his dead who slept in the land of the 
Grave, and went down to them in order to announce his salva- 


_. * Dial. c. Tryph. § 72, p. 246, ed. Otto.~"EpynoOn 5? xiprog 6 Sede 
amd Lopand riv vexpdv abrod roy Kexounuévwr sig yhy xopuaroc, Kai 
karéby mpdc abode dvayyedioacbat abroig rd owrhpwy airov. See 

Orto on the passage. 
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tion to them.” Irenseus who quotes the words with the clause 
slightly varied, ‘‘ The Lord, the Holy One of Israel, remem- 
bered,” ascribes it sometimes to Isaiah,* sometimes, as Justin 
does, to Jeremiah ;+ but they are found neither in the one, 
nor the other.’ The meaning hardly can refer to the appear- 
ance of the Messiah on earth, but rather to his descent to the 
lower world. In attributing this agency to Christ, it was. 
commonly supposed that the pious under the Old Testament 
dispensation were thereby redeemed and admitted to Heaven. 
In the Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus it is poetically 
represented how Christ appeared unknown in Hades, and 
exercised his power. Marcion fashioned both doctrines in the 
following manner. The Demiurgos had promised a Messiah 
to the Jews in the Old Testament prophecies. He was to 
establish an earthly kingdom among the Jews, and severely 
judge the heathen, representations which by no means apply 
to Christ. But the good God, who only shows compassion, 
sent his Son in order to rescue the poor heathen from the 
destruction threatened them by the Demiurgos. The Son of 
God came merely as an apparition, unknown to the Demiurgos, 
who took him for his own Messiah, and, at first, did not 
prevent his forming a party. Marcion applied that passage 
in the Epistle to the Corinthians to the Demiurgos and his 
powers. When Jesus had already, by his deeds of love, drawn 
many to himself, the Demiurgos saw that he had been deceived, 

and that his kingdom was shaken, and so stirred up the Jews 
to crucify him. But this was to happen in accordance with 
the divine plan. Christ descended into Hades and freed, not 
the believers of the Old Testament who were self-justified, but 
led up to heaven the heathen in whom he found faith. The 
Demiurgos was enraged more than ever; but Christ now 


manifested himself to him in his divine nature, sat in judgment — : 


upon him, and referred him to his own law, that whoever shed 


innocent blood was himself worthy of death. The Demiurgos — 
could make no defence, and humbled himself; thus Christ’s — 
object was attained, and the kingdom of the Demiurgos. over- — 
thrown.t All the Gnostics, however, did not receive the 4 


* Dial. c. Tryph. iii. 20, 4. - Ibid. iv. 28, le 
+ See Marcion’s Confession of Faith, given by 


the fifth century, and translated from the fen Neumann in | 
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doctrine of the descent into Hades. On the contrary, they 
rejected it, and explained the passage in the Epistle of Peter, 
of the appearance of Christ upon earth. It was, therefore, 
requisite to bring forward the doctrine on the part of the 
Church, and this happened earlier than has been supposed, 
before the fourth century. Rufinus in his exposition of the 
Apostles’ Creed, says that this doctrine was certainly in the 
recension of the Church of Aquileia, but not in others; for 
example in the Eastern and Roman. The omission might be 
an indication that this doctrine did not belong to the essence 
of the Christian faith. 

The Church teachers in opposition to Gnosticism brought 
forward the ideal of pure human virtue which Christ had pre- 
sented in a real human body, and his true redemptive suffer- 
ings. Ignatius says,* even the Angels could not escape con- 
demnation if they did not believe in the sufferings of Christ. 
It might be inferred from these words that. Ignatius thought 
that all higher beings needed Redemption and therefore that 
the Angels were not free from defects; but we are not war- 
ranted in carrying out his representations so logically ; it was 
rhetorical extravagance, occasioned by controversy, without a 
clear consciousness of what was implied in the language. In 
general, the Church teachers were at that time far from a 
systematic development of the doctrine of Redemption. Their 
representations were still chaotic; the germ of the idea of an 
active and passive satisfaction indeed existed, but without 
any clear development of its meaning. On this head, there 
has been a two-fold mistake, sometimes the existing beginnings 
of many later elaborated dogmas have been overlooked ; or, on 
the other hand, it has been attempted to point out with iiteral 
distinctness Church doctrines as if already developed. 

Irenzeus shows how in the proper sense the Logos is the 
Image of God; in Christ, therefore, the likeness of God is 
realized and the Image of God appears in perfection.t The 
ideal of Humanity is presented in Him. Through the Logos 

® Ad Smyrn. 6—Kai ra ixrovpdma, nai 4 déka rév dyyihwy, cai 
ot dpxovrec dparoe re Kai adparot, tdv py mioredwow ic rd aiua 
Xororod, cgxsivow xpiow toriv, 
+ Adv. Her. iii. 88.— Quando incarnatus est et homo factus, longam 
hominum expositionem in seipso recapitulavit, in compendio nobis 
- salutem prestans, ut quod perdideramus in Adam, id est, secundum 

imaginem et similitudinem esse Dei, hoc in Christo Jesu reciperemus. 
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alone could God be revealed, but to reveal him to men the 
Logos must be human and visible.* By sin we had fallen 
into plogt; Christ communicated to Humanity an imperish- 
able life, apéagoia, since he was the mediator between God and 
Man he must be related to both; he had filled his human 
nature with divine life, and passed through every stage of 
human life, to sanctify each stage. The holy life of Christ is 
set in opposition to the sin of the first man.f By the obedience 
of one man must many be made righteous: he rendered that 
obedience which God’s moral government required; in order 
to destroy Sin and to banish it from Humanity he assumed 
the sinful nature of Man. Ireneus also adopted the view that 
Christ had given himself to redeem the captive, since he 
represented that Satan had been deprived by God of his power 
over men not forcibly ‘but according to equity.f 

TERTULLIAN has been adduced as the first writer who applied 
the term satisfactio to the doctrine of Redemption. Yet this 
is not correct; he never uses it in the sense of a substitution- 
ary satisfaction by Christ.§ It is worthy of notice that he 
opposes the representation that Satan did not know Christ as 
the Son of God; he appeals to the narrative of the Tempta- 
tion and the utterances fo the demoniacs.|| LacTantius gives 
special prominence to what Christ performed as a teacher of 
perfect Truth, which at the same time he realized. He had 
to show that it was possible for men to lead good lives, to 
which the Philosophers could never train them: 

Among the Eastern Teachers the Author of the Epistle to 


* Adv. Her. iii. § 7.—ijywoev.ody, raQac mooépaper, Tov avOpwiror 
TQ Yep. Ei yap py dvOowmoc évixnos roy dvrimadov Tov avOparov, obK 
dy dicaiwe évexnOn 6 éxOpdc. Tad re, ei 2) 6 Ssd¢ ewpnoaro rHy 
owrnpiay, ok dy Bebaiwg ~oxouev adrny. Kai si pa cvvnyoOn o 
avOpwrog THY Sep, ode av HovynOn peracyxety ric apOapciac. “Ede 
yap rov pecirny Seod re cai avOpdmwy dia Tijc iiag mpog Exarépovg 
oikendrnrog sig gidiay Kai dpdvoray trode aduporépove cuvvayayeiv® Kai 
Sep piv wapacrnoa Tov dvOpwrov, avOpwmag dt yywpicat Toy Jeov. — 
Compare c. 20, § 4; v. 1, 21. Lo 

te Ibid. c. 28, § 7. ME oc 

t Ibid. v. c. 21, 3. ; sl al 

§ See Hagenbach’s Dogmengesch. p. 148, ed. 3. 

|| C. Marcion, 5, 6, i. i gli . 

4 Instit. iv. 11—Ergo quum statuisset Deus doctorem virtutis — 
mittere ad homines, renasci eum denuo in carne precepit, et ipsi 
homini similem fieri, cui dux et comes et magister esset futurus. 
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Diognetus, who was older than Justin, deserves notice for his 
representation of this doctrine. He guards against a misun- 
derstanding of the idea of Reconciliation; it is not like the 
reconciliation of two men, as if God had before hated man; 
God was always good, gracious and without wrath, but he 
formed an inexpressible purpose which he communicated only 
to the Son. As long as he had not revealed Him, God ap- 
peared not to care for men; but this was not in consequence 
of unconcern, but in order to convince them that they could 
not attain to salvation by their own power. When they had 
been made sensible of their own weakness, then God revealed 
his grace ; he took our sins upon himself, instead of punishing 
those who deserved punishment ; he gave his Son for men for 
their redemption. To the sin of men this writer opposes the 
righteousness of Christ ; they must be captivated by his love 
and love him who first loved them.* 

Justin teaches, that after man had failen by Sin into Qéoga, 
Christ by his life and death freed human nature from death 
and imparted to it divine life. To his victory over evil spirits 
belongs also the victory over the sin and delusion of Humanity. 
By means of it man has acquired confidence to resist the Evil 
One. ‘The curse of the Law had come upon all men; Christ 
took it upon him and endured its suffering. In consequence of 
the connexion of the ideas of the Victory of Christ over Evil, he 
opposes purification through the blood of Christ to confidence in 
@ magical purification from sin by the Jewish lustrations. With 
the victory over sin is connected the Resurrection, for Christ 
suffered that by rising he might conquer death.§ Justin con- 


* Ch. 8 and 9.—adric roy idioy vidy axédoro Abrpov drip Husy, TdY 
dyiov ixip dvépwr, riv dxaxoy trip Téyv KaxOyv, rov dicaoyv vip Ter 
ddinwy, rov adp0aproy brio trav PbaprHy, rov aOavaroy irip rev 
Synrdv. Ti yap GdXo rac apapriag npoy yduvHOy KaroVar, h exsivov 
Sucaociyn ; dv rin Sxcawivat dvvaroy tod avéuouc Hudc Kai acebsic, 
} év povy TH vip row Jeov; 

Apol. ii, 6. 

t Dial. c. § 95.—ei 32 oft bd rdv vopor Tovrov bd Kardpay 
gaivovra: elvat dud rd ph wavra purtaEa, odyi TOAD paddAov wavTa Ta 
£0vn gavycovra bird Kardpay bvra, Kai cidwXoharpovyra Kai mado- 
p9op0vvTa Kai rd ddd KaKd épyaZéoueva ; i ody Kai roy éavrov Xprordy 
imip rév ix mavrdc yévoug avOpdTwy 6 raTip TéY dwY Tac TavTwY 

Kardpac avadetacOa tovdHOn, eidwe bre dvacrioe abriy cravpwhivra 
kai dro0avévra, K.T.d. 
§ Apol. i. 63.—viv d&—did wapbivov avOpwrog yevopevoc kara THY 
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siders the spread of Christianity among the heathen as a sign 
of the victory of Christ over the kingdom of the Evil One.* 
CiremMEent of ALEXADNRIA places the redemptive work of 
Christ, in his revealing God to men, leading the erring to 
righteousness, reconciling the disobedient sons to the Father 
and conquering Death. Christ realized the Ideal of morality 
and proved the possibility of carrying it out into practice.+ 
OriGcEN regards the temporal appearance of Christ as an 
image and revelation of what he is and effects eternally as the 
divine Logos. It was the émdnuia aiodyrq, the temporal 
representation which in the émduia vonrq he continually 
accomplishes in a spiritual manner for the salvation of suscep- 
tible souls. On account of the needs of sensuous ment who 
cannot conceive of him as the Logos in the abstract, he must 
present himself in this sensible form. When through Christ 
we are led to communion with God and obtain from him the 
spirit of adoption, we learn truly to know God as our Father. 
The highest object of Christ’s temporal appearance therefore is 
to raise the sensuous to the ideal standpoint and to form a 
life in accordance with it, which is the function of Gnosis. 
Although Origen treats this subjective operation as the prin- 
cipal thing, yet he does not exclude a peculiar objective 
purpose involved in the work and sufferings of Christ. By 
virtue of a spiritual communion Christ has taken upon himself 
the consequences of sin and a participation in the sufferings of 
Humanity.§ He refers to this, Christ’s expression of his soul 
being troubled even unto death, and the like.|| He was 


Tou marodc Bovdny vrip owrnpiag rHv muorevéyvrwy abr@ Kai ovOe- 
ynOijvar Kai wabeiv drépever, iva anobavey Kai dvacrag viKhoy Tov 
Savaroy. 

* Dial. c. Tryph. § 121. 

+ Strom. vii. 703, 704. 

tC. Cels. § 68.—"Ooricg iv apyij mpde rdy Sedy Hy, did Tobe KodAN- 
Oévrag Ty capKi Kai yevouévovc brep capt, tyévero capt, iva ywonOy 
vxd Toy pr Ovvapevwr abroy Brie Kad éyor Hy, kai mode Seby Hr, 
kai Sede Hv. Kai owparuds ye Aadobpevoc cai wc odpt amayyedouevoc, 
ég’ éavrov kaXét Tove bvTac capKa tv’ abrode ToLhoy mpHTOY popowOhvar 
kara Tov NOyoy Toy yEevopEvoy CapKa, Kai wETa TOVTO abroug avabibacn 
éri ro ieiy abroy, dep Hv piv yévyrar caps, VF Ae RRA $8 S 

§ In Joann. xxviii. § 14. Sin ihe Mahe Ry = 

|| Ibid. ii. § 21.—éore abrode wHednOévrac, Kai dy aBavrac arb rijc 
kara odpka ticaywyic, simeiy Td “i kai Xpioréy wore ward odpKa 

Te ip hiky es he ae ‘ ; P 
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obliged to operate in this manner, in order to free Humanity. 
Origen could not express himself from his standpoint in the 
same manner as the other Church Teachers. The question 
occurred to him, to whom did Christ surrender his life, his 
aox7, for human Redemption, and in answering it, he allowed 
himself to entertain the idea that his soul was given into the 
grasp of Satan, who lost his power when he would have exer- 
cised it upon him.* Here he assumed that Satan did not 
fully know Christ, or otherwise he would not have attempted 
to make himself master of his soul. But in another passage 
he asserts that he knew him up to a certain degree.f It 
agrees with his view that he maintains that Christ in his death 
succumbed to no force, but voluntarily surrendered his life. 
The proofs he adduces are, that Christ’s death was so early 
before crucifixion in the usual course would have caused it, and 
that his bones were not broken.{ In order to illustrate the 
effects of redemptive suffering he appealed to the general 
representation that the sacrifice of the guiltless for the guilty 
could effect their deliverance. He concluded that if this 
were true in other cases much more would it be in the self. 
sacrifice of Christ. The effects of Redemption he thought 
would continue until. evil in all fallen creatures was perfectly 
blotted out, and therefore to the period of a General Resto- 
ration. 


THE CONNEXION OF REDEMPTION AND SANCTIFICATION. 


The ideas prevalent at this period of the connexion of Re- 
demption and Sanctification may be easily inferred from the 
preceding statements. By faith man is brought into com- 
munion with the Logos and obtains a share in the divine life 
that proceeds from him. The divine life (the agéagcia) which 
Christ has revealed and presented in human nature, is exalted 


* In Matth. xvi. § 8. P. iv. p. 27, Lomm.—rine dé Edwee rijpy Puxiy 
abrov \brpoy avri Tavrwy ; ob yap On THY Jey" pre oby TH wovnpy ; 
odroc yap éxpare hudy, Ewe d009 To drEp Tuwy abr@ drpor, 1) Tov 
*Inoov Wux7), ararnVertt, we duvapivy abrijg kupioat, kai ovx Spwrra, 
Bri ob déper tv ial TO Karéxew, Bacavoy. Aw rai Savarog abrow 
dd~ac Kexupreveévat, odKETe KupLEdEl, yevouévou év vexpoic thevOipov, cai 
ioxuporipou Tij¢ TOU Savarov tovaiac. 

¢ In Joann. xxviii. § 18, p. 343. Lommatzsch. 

+ Ibid. xix. § 4, p. 172. Lommatzsch. 

§ Ibid. vi. § 34; xxviii. § 14, fin. 
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equally above Sin and Death. Thus man is now freed from 
theoretical and practical evil, especially from idolatry and the 
moral corruption of Heathenism. The appropriation of Chris- 
tianity was regarded as an exit from the kingdom of Evil, and 
the ceremonies at baptism referred distinctly to this fact. But 
the Church teachers expressly advocate the connexion between 
Redemption and Sanctification. They deduced new and sincere 
obedience from faith in Redemption, and repudiated the sepa- 
ration of the forgiveness of sins from Sanctification. CLEMENT 
of Rome, says in a Pauline spirit,—Called by the will of God 
in Christ, we can be justified, not by ourselves, not by our 
own wisdom and piety, but only by faith, by which God has 
justified all in all ages. But shall we on this account cease 
from doing good, and give up charity? No, we shall labour 
with unwearied zeal as God who has called us, always works, 
and rejoices in his works.* IreNnmvs contrasts the new joyful 
obedience which ensues on the forgiveness of sins, with the 
legal standpoint. The Law which was given to bondmen 
formed men’s souls by outward corporeal work, for it coerced 
men by a curse to obey the commandments, in order that they 
might learn to obey God. But the Word, the Logos who 
frees the soul, and through it the body, teaches a voluntary 
surrender. Hence the fetters of the Law must be taken off, 
and man accustom himself to the free obedience of love. The 
obedience of freedom must be of a higher kind ; we are not 
allowed to go back to our earlier standpoint ; for he has not 
set us free, in order that we may leave him; this no one can 
do who has sincerely confessed him. No one can obtain the 
blessings of salvation out of communion with the Lord; and 
the more we obtain from him, so much the more must we love 
him; and the more we love him, so much greater glory shall 
we receive from him.t 

TERTULLIAN says,—This is the power of the blood of Christ, 
that those whom it has cleansed, it preserves pure if they con- 


tinue to walk in the light.t Therefore a man cannot obtain 


purification through Christ unless he always continues in 

munion with him. aures 
Although in general the connexion between rede 

and sanctification was preserved in the consciousness of the 


* I, Epist. ad Cor. c. 32, 33. + Ibid, i. 2.118, § 2, 3. 
t De Pudicit. 19. Bish EGU S ay 
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Church, and expressions are not wanting which confirm and 
recognise the truth, that with faith a new life is also given ; 
yet it cannot be denied, that a lowering of the idea of faith 
spread more and more, and the Pauline view was relinquished 
for the Jewish standpoint, according to which, faith is a faith 
of authority, an historical belief and acceptance of Church 
dogmas. ‘This unspiritual idea the Alexandrians had an eye 
to, when they described their Gnosis as a higher standpoint. 
From such a view it followed that, though the internal unity 
of Faith and Life were granted, yet it was so expressed, as if 
love and the fulfilling of the Law were still to be superadded 
to Faith. To this was joined the alteration in the view of 
the Law since the Jewish standpoint was confounded with the | 
Christian, and the notion was adopted that men could do more || 
than the law required, the consilia evangelica. ‘The revolu- 
tion in the ideas of the Church and the Priesthood, the notion 
of a necessary outward mediation for union with Christ, fur- 
thered the confounding of the proper Christian standpoint 
with the Jewish. In this Jay the germ of the Catholic ele- 
ment. Men transferred to the outward, what ought rather to 
have been assigned to the total act of Faith: this was exem- 
plified in the doctrine of the Sacraments, especially of Bap- 
tism. What ought to have been ascribed to the continuity of 
the Christian Life, the progressive appropriation in the faith, 
was restricted to certain outward ceremonies. All this must 
have had a great effect on the view of Sanctification. 

On this side Marcron may be considered as the first repre- | ‘ 
sentative of a Protestant reaction. In distinction from other 
Gnostics he made Faith the foundation of all genuine Christian 
life, and hence did not come forward with a Gnosis which 
pretended to exalt itself above the general Christian stand- 
point. Since he wished to restore the original and pure 
Christianity of Paul, and to separate the Jewish elements by 
which he saw it was corrupted, he combated the Jewish altera- 
tion in the idea of faith and gave prominence to the Pauline, 
although his opposition to the former led him into Gnostic 
errors. 


—— 
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€. THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH. 


H. Tu. C. Henuez, Historia Antiquior Dogmatis de Unitate Ecclesize: Helmst. 
1781. R. Rorug, D. Anfange der christl. Kirche u. ihrer Verfassung : Wittenb. 
1837. J. Miivuer, Die unsichtbare Kirche Deutsche Zeitschr. fiir. chr. Wissensch. 
u. chr. Leb.: 1850. J. Kostuen, D. Katholische Auffassung von der Kirche in ihrer 
ersten Entwicklung Deutsche Zeitschr. : 1855, 1856. 


THE doctrine of the Church was a new and essential mark 
of the Christian spiritual creation. In Judaism the idea of 
the kingdom of God was presented in a national form, and 
the kingdom of God was necessarily connected with a par- 
ticular form of civil polity. Persons first became members of 
the Theocracy externally by having a share in the Common- 
wealth and its outward Institutions. On the standpoint of 
Heathenism there was no self-subsistent independent religious 
community which could propagate itself, free from all relation 
to a political whole, but, as in Judaism, the Religious was 
placed above the Political, so here the Political had the con- 
trol of the Religious. Hence everywhere in Antiquity there 
was priestly domination or a State religion, and since there 
was no religious community which prevailed over all the 
differences of mental culture, the distinction was necessarily 
formed of an exoteric and esoteric religious doctrine, the one a 
religion of the People, the other of the Philosophers. The 
Christian idea of a Church stands in diametric opposition to 
all this; it is a living community forming itself from an 
internal principle, from faith in the Redeemer; it establishes 
itself independent of all outward forms, and is paramount to 
all the differences of national peculiarities and culture, since 
it is destined to embrace all nations, and all classes among 
them, cultivated or uncultivated. All must acknowledge 
themselves to be equally dependent on the one original source 
of life in Christ, and receive it in the same manner from him. 

Christ laid the foundations of the Church in the community 
which he formed while on earth. But during his sojourn here, 
only the external framework existed, as it depended on the 
outward connexion with him. The internal essence of this 
community, the all-pervading divine life, was not yet present. 
The Existence of the Church, therefore, really commenced 
when the outward model was internally realized in the con- 
sciousness of a united Christian life. This common conscious- 


ness revealed itself at first outwardly in the phenomena which ~ 3 


accompanied the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Here was 
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the birth-place of the Church, and as from this event, the 
communion of the inner life in Christ, the Church was 
formed, so in its internal essence it will always rest on faith 
in Jesus as its unchangeable foundation. 

Its adaptedness for universality was shown in the apostolic 
age, when the two great divisions of the Church, outwardly 
very different, the Jewish-Christian and the Gentile-Christian, 
were joined together by the Apostles as one communion, as 
far as by their agreement in their internal constitution they 
shared in a participation of the higher life. Rothe has 
erroneously asserted that in the earliest apostolic times there 
was no concrete Church, because the outward bond of unity 
was wanting; but that which formed the bond of the concrete 
unity, the consciousness of fellowship in the Redeemer, was 
never stronger than it was then; and at the time when the 
outward bond of Unity was formed, the inward Unity was 
encroached upon. We know how powerfully the idea of Chris- 
tian fellowship, how strongly the feeling of the common 
Christian spirit manifested itself, so entirely different from the 
particularism of the Jews, and the isolation of the Gentiles, 
and what attention it attracted towards the Christians. Hence 
also the necessity of asserting afresh the essential principles 
of this fellowship against such tendencies as threatened to 
dissolve it, and to bring in again the ancient separation. 

One of these tendencies is seen in the Gnostics, who by the 
distinction between the esoteric and exoteric doctrines of reli- 
gion would have destroyed the essence of the Church, and in 
its stead would have introduced a multitude of theosophic 
schools and secret orders, who, while providing for them- 
selves a priestly mysterious doctrine, would make over the rest 
of mankind to a mythical popular religion. Hence CLement 
with good reason says,* that the Gnostics boasted of superin- 
tending Schools rather than Churches. In the midst of con- 
flicts and persecutions the consciousness was developed so 
much the more vividly among Christians that they belonged 
to a body destined for Eternity, and to be victorious over all 
human things. But here the mistake was easily made of con- 
founding the inward and the outward Unity,—the vessel and 
its contents, which were not necessarily confined to any par- 
ticular form. Since in these definite forms of the Church 
B * Strom, vii. p. 755. 
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men were conscious of this fellowship, and felt blessed in it, 
they connected the essence and internal communion with 
Christ with this outward fellowship consisting in a definite 
form. In consequence, for the development of this fellowship 
from within by the relation of the religious consciousness to 
Christ, they substituted an outward necessary medium of fel- 
lowship through this outward visible Church. In proportion 
as the idea of the Church diverged from its original spiritual 
significance, the Christian element was exchanged for the 
Jewish ; and in this was the germ of Catholicism. Thus the 
Jewish standpoint which at first had been overcome, made its 
way into the Church in another form. It was too hard a task 
for Humanity to keep itself up to the spiritual elevation of 
Christianity ; and this mixture of the Jewish and the Christian 
was wrought into a systematic form in order that the pure 
development of the Christian consciousness might come forth 
with so much greater power at the Reformation. 

IrEN2vs shows the first germs of this perversion; it was 
matured by Cyprian. Irenzus regards the Church as the 
conservator of the doctrine which had been committed to it as 
Tradition. As it is preserved in life by the Church, so by 
means of it the Church always renews its youth. We have 
already noticed that Irenzeus ascribed too much to the out- 
ward framework of this principle ; in the Church fellowship 
with Christ through the Holy Spirit was to be found; it was 
in possession of the way to God. It might seem that he 
derived fellowship with Christ only from the traditionary faith 
of the Church. This, however, was not the case; but he 
allowed it to depend on participation in outward fellowship ; 
persons could not share in the operations of the Holy Spirit 
who renounced the Church; membership with the Visible 
Church coincided with the internal spiritual fellowship ; the 
outward medium was indispensable.* It is true he had imme- 
diately in his thoughts those who excluded themselves from 
the Church on internal grounds by erroneous doctrine or 
immoral conduct; but in his opinion there was always an 
internal ground ‘when any one separated from the 
Church. Where the Church i is, there, he says, is the Spirit 
of God, and where the Spirit is, there is the 

grace. The order of the ideas in this passage is more important 
; * Adv. Har. iii, 24, 
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than may appear to many. If reversed, and faith and par- 
ticipation in the Holy Spirit were placed first, then we should 
have the idea of the Church as a communion forming itself 
from within; but if the idea of the Church is presented first 
to the consciousness, it must be for the reason that fellowship 
with Christ is bound up with this definite form, and so this as 
well as the possession of the Holy Spirit is made to depend 
on belonging to this Church form. By the body of Christ he 
understands the whole great Church on earth. In the Church 
he beholds the communion of Love which transcends all other 
gifts.* Irenzus directed his Polemics against an egoistic, 
wilful separatism ; but it led to his recognising neither faith 
nor love out of the pale of the Church. 

TERTULLIAN goes a step further in attaching merely external 
chracteristics to the idea of the Church. He carried out the 
principle that whoever separated himself from connexion with 
the outward communion, which was of apostolic origin, and 
had at its head the sedes apostolice, in so doing renounced 
Christ. The outward communicatio with this Church was 
the mark of genuine Christianity, and he opposed it to all the 
self-will of the Heretics. 

We must add to this, the alteration which the idea of the 
Christian priesthood underwent in the second Century. Ori- 
ginally this was conceived of, in opposition to the Old Testa- 
ment, in its universality, founded on the recognition of Christ 
as the only High Priest for all ages, but now, the Old Testa- 
ment point of view was applied to the Christian Church, and 
a particular, mediating priesthood was considered as belonging 
to it, a priestly caste who stood between Christ and believers, 
and on whom the development of the kingdom of God was 
made to depend. This was an important element in the 
alteration of the conception of the Theocracy and in pro- 
ducing an intermixture of the Old Testament with the New. 
The development of the Episcopal System had, moreover, 
great influence. Bishops were regarded as organs for the 
communication of the Holy Spirit, as the special successors of 
the Apostles, ‘and the medium for becoming connected with 
the divine Institution of-the Church. Here the idea of the 
Theocracy appears altogether stripped of its spirituality, and 
the development of the kingdom of God made to depend 

* Adv. Heres, iv. 33, 8. 
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on such outward forms. It was Cyprian who adopted and 
matured these ideas ; and through him chiefly the monarchical 
Episcopal system obtained the ascendancy. He contended 
for upholding outward Unity against the schismatic parties of 
Ferxicissimus and Novatran, and composed on this occasion 
his celebrated treatise De Unitate Ecclesia. If we refer what 
he says in it, to the invisible Church, we shall find much 
genuine Christian truth directed against separatism and the 
isolation of the Christian life ; a consciousness that fellowship 
is absolutely necessary for Christians; as the branch, torn 
from the tree, can bear no fruit, so the Christian apart from 
communion with the Church can bear no fruit; the Christian 
life can only flourish in connexion with the Christian com- 
munity.* But in consequence of confounding the ideas of the 
visible and invisible Church he referred all this to communion 
with this definite, external Body. In his view the Church 
was an outward organism founded by Christ, of which the 
bishops were the pillars; to them the Holy Spirit was com- 
municated through the ordination of the Apostles, and hence 
they were the indispensable links for connecting the Church 
with Christ. Only through them could the Holy Spirit be 
imparted, and out of the Church no one could be saved. 
Extra ecclesiam hanc visibilem nulla salus. It is of no avail, 
says Cyprian, what any man teaches: it is enough that he 
teaches out of the Church. It can be only human outrageous 
wilfulness to substitute anything for a divine institution, to 
erect a human altar instead of the divine. 

It would have been possible to have stopped at this defini- 
tion of Unity, but the outward conception of Unity easily led 
to the desire for an outward representative of it. This was 
supposed to be found in the Apostle Peter. Cyprian. was, 
indeed, very far from attributing a higher authority to him 
than to the other Apostles ; yet in the fact that Christ espe- 
cially committed to Peter the power to bind and loose, he saw 
a reference to the Unity of the Church which seemed to. be 
represented in him. Now this could be conceived in an ideal 
manner ‘as if Peter were ordained by Christ to be the repre- 
sentative of Church Unity for all ages. Irenzeus had regarded _ 
' the Roman Church as having been founded jointly by Peter | 
and Paul; yet afterwards the view was formed that in a — 

* 6.5. ‘i where imees Seca . oh 
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special sense it was the church of Peter, and that the Roman 
bishops were his successors. Cyprian speaks of it as if it were 
destined to represent the Unity of the Church throughout all 
ages. To prove that this was his opinion we need not refer 
to the passage in the De Unitate Ecclesia, in which the read- 
ing is doubtful ;* it unquestionably is at the basis of Cyprian’s 
reasonings and illustrations, and is elsewhere expressly stated 
by him.} Notwithstanding this, he is very far from _attri- 
buting to the Roman Church a higher authority over the other 
Churches, for he connected no definite idea with this repre- 
sentation though he readily acted in agreement with the 
Roman Church. But in the minds of the bishops of Rome 
this idea had already given rise to greater pretensions. The 
political world-wide ascendancy of Rome was exchanged by 
them for the idea of a primacy of the Roman Church. This 
was attested by the conduct of Victor (about a.p. 190) in the 
disputes respecting Easter, and of Stephen in the differences 
about the baptism of heretics. But Cyprian who himself suf- 
fered from Stephen’s arrogance would not yield, but declared 
that no one had a right to be judge over the bishops, but that 
each of them ought to act independently according to his own 
conscience. He firmly maintained, therefore, the collegiate 
position of the bishops.t Thus we see, how from an exter- 
nalized idea of the Church proceeded the idea of a necessary 
outward unity, and from that the necessary representation of 
it and transference to the Roman Church. Such was the 
germ of the Roman Papacy. If once the spirit of the Gospel 
is abandoned, and the germ of an error admitted, the door is 
thrown open for greater and more important aberrations. 

Still, there were not wanting reactions against this deterio- 
ration of the Church. One such proceeded from the ALEXAN- 
DRIAN GNosIs; its deeper and more spiritual conception of 
doctrine connected with the ability to discriminate ideas 


* Cap. 4.—Qui ecclesiw renititur et resistit (qui cathedram Petri, 
super quem fundata est ecclesia, deserit) in ecclesia se esse confidit, 
&e.? 

t Epist. 55. Baluz. Goldhorn. ¢. 19.—Petri cathedram atque 

ecclesiam principalem, unde unitas sacerdotalis exorta est. 
 t Epist. 72, c. 4.—Qua in re nec nos vim cuiquam facimus aut 

legem damus, quando habeat in ecclesia administratione voluntatis 
_ sue arbitrium liberum, unusquisque prepositus rationem actus sui 
- domino redditurus. 
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more scientifically, led to a reaction, and to a more spiritual 
idea of the Church. CxiEemeEnt calls the Church, a com- 
munity of men who are led by the divine Logos, an invin- 
cible city upon earth which no force can subdue, where the 
will of God is done as itis in Heaven.* ‘The earthly assembly 
of believers is an image of the Heavenly.t The Church is the 
true temple of God, founded by means of knowledge to his 
glory. It is formed into a temple by the will of God; I do 
not now speak of the Church as a material building, but the 
collective body of the chosen.{ It is true that an error pro- 
ceeding from the Alexandrian Aristocraticism was attached to 
this spiritual conception, since this Church was supposed to 
consist pre-eminently of the yrwormoi, And as from the 
standpoint ot the Catholic Church a false Aristocraticism was 
established to the injury of Christianity through the idea of a 
Jewish priesthood, so here from an intellectual standpoint. 
The opposition against the first error was conducted still 
more energetically by OricEN, occasioned by the hierarchical 
pretension of Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria. He combats 
those who would derive the episcopal power from the words of 
Christ to Peter in Matthew xvi., that he would found’ his 
Church upon him. These words, he says, refer not to Peter 
personally, or to a dignity specially bestowed on him, but to 
Peter only as far as he had spoken in the name of all believers. 
Tt applies therefore to all those who acknowledge Christ as the 
Son of God; the true Church is founded on all true Christians 
who are in doctrine and conduct such that they will attain to 
salvation. All these followers of Christ are therefore Térgor, 
Rock-men, just as being members of Christ they are called 
Christians. The kingdom of God consists of such true dis- 
ciples; it is not here or there; this is the Church against 
which the gates of Hell shall not prevail.¢ The Churchis — 
here evidently understood to be a community which does not — 
propagate itself from without, but is formed from within. 
Cyprtan himself had to combat with a reaction of the simple — 
Christian consciousness against his idea of the Church. It — 
proceeded from those who were unwilling to subject them- — 


* Strom. iv. p. 543. 
+ Ibid. p. 500. 
t Ibid. vii. p. 715. pesages 
 § In Matth. xii. § 10, 11. On the Lord’s Prayer, § 28. 
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selves to this outward urity ot the Church—since they 
appealed to Christ's words in Matthew xviii. 20: ‘* Where 
two or three are met together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” The Protestant idea of the Church is here 
assumed, but Cyprian would not admit it, but maintained that 
the words were torn from their connexion, and misunderstood. 
They could not agree who were aot in agreement with the 
body of the Church. They must be connected with the body 
of Christ, with the Church; only of such did Christ speak.* 
Mowranism combated on one side, the externality of the 
Catholic Church, as far as it made everything dependent on 
the succession of bishops; on the contrary, it placed some- 
thing internal in the first rank,—the operation of the Holy 
Spirit in its new effusion on the Prophets on which the true 
development of the Church depended. Hence TERTULLIAN 
says,t the words of Christ to Peter (Matt. xvi, 18, 19) do 
not refer to Peter alone, nor to his personal dignity, but to 
Peter as far as he was enlightened and purified by the Holy 
Spirit. They apply to him as the representative of all the 
enlightened, and therefore to all who like him have been 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit. The Church in a peculiar 
and exalted sense is the Holy Spirit himself; and after Him, 
men animated and sanctified by the Spirit are so called. 
Hence Tertullian opposes to the ecclesia as numerus episco- 
porum, the ecclesia as spiritus per spiritalem hominem. Ac- 
cording to this, it would appear that Montanism regarded the 
spiritual internal fact as the main and fundamental thing, and 
therefore opposed a Protestant element to Catholicism; it 
seems asif it would say, whi spiritus ibi ecclesia. But the 
agreement with Protestantism is only in the opposition; the 
principle is different. , The reference here is not to such an 

















.* De Unit. Eccles, c. 12, 

+ De Pudicit. 21—Secundum enim Petri personam spiritalibus 
potestas ista conveniet aut apostolo aut prophete. Nam et ecclesia 
proprie et principaliter ipse est spiritus, in quo est trinitas unius 
divinitatis pater et filius et spiritus sanctus. Ilam ecclesiam congregat, 

_ quam dominus in tribus posuit. Atque ita exinde etiam numerus 
omnes, qui in hance fidem conspiraverint, ecclesia ab auctore et con- 
- gecratore censetur. Et ideo ecclesia quidam delicta donabit; sed 
ecclesia spiritus per spiritalem hominem, non ecclesia numerus episco- 
- porum. Domini enim, non famuli est jus et arbitrium Dei ipsius, non 
_ sacerdotis. : 
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operation of the Holy Spirit as is accomplished in every one 
through faith in the Redeemer, but of the extraordinary 
agency of the Spirit through the new class of Prophets ; those 
who are under the influence of that agency are the true 
spiritales, which character is also transferred to those who 
acknowledge the new Prophecy. Montanism sets out from 
the same idea of the Catholic Church, since it derives it from 
the sedes apostolice, only it gives prominence to the contrariety 
of the true and the false Church. Therefore, the element of 
externality and the confounding of the Jewish and Christian 
standpoints are to be found in it, only in a different manner. 
From the Catholic standpoint everything depends on the 
Episcopal Succession ; here the development of the Church is 
carried on by order of Prophets: in the former, the Old 
Testament idea of Priesthood is conspicuous; in the latter, 
that of a prophetic order. There is an important distinction 
which passed over from Montanism to the Catholic Church. 
We have already noticed in treating of the doctrine of Tra- 
dition, that Montanism set itself against a fixed unalter- 
able Tradition. ‘The Catholic Church adopted its own view, 
for which we may observe a preparation made by Cyprian. If 
at an earlier period the Catholic doctrine was simply ‘con- 
servative, a progressive element was now added to it,—the 
constant development of the Church guided by the Holy 
Spirit, only with this difference, that Montanism derived it 
from new extraordinary revelations, but the Catholic stand- 
point from the internal development of Christianity, from the 
organic operation of the Holy Spirit in the Church. What. 
was effected according to Montanism through the medium 
of the new Prophetic order, was to be brought about in the 
Catholic Church through the organism already existing,—the 
Episcopal order. From this quarter the tenet went forth — 
that the convocation of the Bishops was the organ for this 
operation of the Bishops. As early as the third century the 
Provincial Synods were regarded as the channels of spiritual 
illumination. It was only through the conferences of the — 
Provincial Synods that a general conformity could be obtained 
at this period. A universal organ of this kind was not pos- 
sible till the succeeding age. e 

A reaction of Separatism against the Catholic. as of the 4 


Church Paitin: from the followers of Novatian. The — 
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principle of externality was at the basis of this opposition to 
the Catholic form of externality. Novatian maintained that 
the Church in order to preserve its purity and holiness must 
exclude all the unworthy members who had broken their bap- 
tismal vow by deadly sins, and never readmit them ; otherwise 
it would be itself defiled and lose the character of Catholicity, 
and all the immunities granted to it by Christ. If we consider 
the mutual relation of the two tendencies, they both set out 
with confounding the visible and invisible Church, since they 
assign the predicates which belong to the Church as a divine 
institution to a definite visible Church out of which there is no 
salvation. They maintain that this visible Church was as such 
pure, but that this characteristic did not attach to any com- 
munity out of her.* Both lay peculiar stress on the idea ot 
the Church, but the predicates belonging to it stand in the two 
systems in inverse relation. On the Catholic standpoint the 
idea of Catholicity presupposes and maintains that the Church 
carried on through the succession of Bishops is the Catholic ; 
the idea of purity and holiness is subordinated to Catholicity, 
the Catholic Church remains the pure Church which nothing 
can render impure. Novatian, on the contrary, made purity 
and holiness the primary qualities of the Church, and sub- 
ordinated to them its Catholicity; only a pure and holy 
Church could be Catholic. The controversy with this party 
might have led to distinguishing more accurately the various 
ideas of the constitution of the Church; the issue of the con- 
troversy would have been more satisfactory if the predicates 
of purity and holiness had been referred to the invisible 
Church, but this distinction was not understood. Cyprian 
opposed to Novatianism the different condition of the Church 
in this and the future life: here the worthy and unworthy are 
mixed together; there they are separated from one another; 
he reproached them with arbitrarily attempting to effect that 
separation here which can only take place in the future. 


f, THE DOCTRINE OF THE SACRAMENTS. 


The doctrine of the Sacraments bears an analogy to that of 
the Church, since there is in it a combination of two things : 
something internal and divine, and an outward sign. Thus in 
the Church we must distinguish between the internal fellow- 

Wie * Neander’s Church History, i. 344. A Rik J 
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ship and the representation of the Church in a definite form. 
Our attention is therefore called to two objects: the manner 
in which the consciousness is developed of the nature of the 
internal reality, and the relation of the internal to the external. 
The consciousness of the essential nature of the Sacraments 
might be pure, and yet an external conception be formed of 
them, as we have noticed in Irenus’s idea of the Church. 
We might expect similar results in the doctrine of the Sacra- 
ments, sinte the same mental tendencies were in operation, 
as concerning the doctrine of the Church. In reference to 
this externalism two forms may be distinguished: either the 
outward was firmly retained and the inward altogether for- 
gotten, or the two were mixed together,—a superstitious con- 
founding of the inward and outward, such as easily attaches 
itself to vivid religious feeling. To this externalism was 
opposed a one-sided internalism,—a falsely spiritual and ideal- 
istic tendency. In the former case, too much was attached to 
the outward signs, because the mind, absorbed with what was 
divine in the Sacrament, was incapable of distinguishing the 
inward from the outward. In the other case, things were 
separated which ought to have been kept together; the former 
error is found on the Catholic standpoint, the latter belongs 
especially to Gnosticism. 


l. THE DOCTRINE OF BAPTISM. 


G. J. Vossivs, De baptismo disputt. 20. Opp. Amst. 1701. t. vi. C. St. 
Marruiss, Baptismat. expositio biblica histor. dogmatica. Berol. 1831. J. W. 
Houuwe, Das Sacram. der Taufe nebst andern damit Zusammenhingend, Acten 
der Initiation. Erlg. 1846. 2 Th. W. Wau, History of Infant Baptism. Lond. 
1707. Lat. vert. J. L. Scnnosser: 1748, 1758. 2+t. J. G. Watcn, Historia 
peedobaptismi 4 prior. seeculor, Jen. 1789. 4to. 

As baptism forms the initiation into the Christian com- 
munity, everything was transferred to it which belongs to the 
latter, whether Negative or Positive: freedom from the 
power of evil, and regeneration to a new divine life, entrance 
into fellowship with Christ, and the participation of the Holy — 
Spirit. The reception of the Divine was distinguished from — 
the conditions necessary thereto: faith, the avowal of obliga- — 

° 8 . . . ce 
tion to lead a new divine life, forsaking a sinful life, and — 
entrance into the militia Christi. But at a very early period — 
Regeneration was connected too much with the outward sigus. — 
This may be traced in the Myth contained in the Shepherd of | 
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Hermas, where we are told that the Apostles destended into 
Hades in order to baptize the Old Testament saints.* 
Baptism must have been deemed of great consequence by 
the Gnostics, to judge by the importance which they attached 
to Christ’s baptism. Baptism enabled the Pneumatici by the 
spirit communicated with it, to attain to a consciousness of 
their nature and to that. development of a higher life in which 
they were free from the power of the Demiurgos. In the 
system of Basilides there was no room for the forgiveness of 
- sin at Baptism, since a punishment was allotted to every sin 
without remission. The Gnostics, as may be seen in the 
Marcosians, had a strong inclination for sensuous splendour, 
which was not inconsistent with their idealistic tendency. 
They performed the baptismal rite with much pomp. Only a 
few among the Gnostics were induced by their opposition to 
the sensuous, to reject outward baptism as well as other 
externals of worship, as a degradation of divine things. 
Theodoret mentions such. Tertullian speaks of a party of 
Cajanites who rejected outward baptism. These have been 
supposed to be the Gnostic Cainites; but according to his 
_ description, we find many things among them that were anti- 
Gnostic, and nothing of the extravagance and fanaticism of the 
Cainites. On the contrary, they gave the pre-eminence to 
faith, and grounded on that their opposition to outward bap- 
tism. Probably we may discern in them a one-sided spiritual- 
ism called forth by an over-valuation of ritualism in other 
quarters. They alleged in support of their views, that Christ 
had declared Faith to be the principal thing; that the 
Apostles were not baptized, and that Abraham was justified 
by faith. The Gnostics would not have spoken thus. 
Originally baptism was administered to adults ; nor is the 
general spread of Infant baptism at a later period any proof 
to the contrary; for even after Infant baptism had been set 
forth as an Apostolic Institution, its introduction into the 
general practice of the Church was but slow. Had it rested 
on Apostolic authority, there would have been a difficulty in 
explaining its late approval, and that even in the third 
century, it was opposed by at least one eminent Father of the 
Church. Paul’s language, in 1 Cor. vii. 14, is also against its 
Apostolic origin, where he aims at proving that a Christian 
* TID. 9, 16. 
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‘woman need not fear living in wedlock with a heathen, 
since the unbeliever would be sanctified by the believing 
wife ; as a proof of this he adds, otherwise the children of 
Christians would be unclean, but now are they ayia, there- 
fore, the children of Christian Parents are called holy, on 
account of the influence of Christian fellowship. Had Infant 
baptism. been practised at that time, the argument would 
have had no force; for they would have been ayia by means 
of their baptism. Infant baptism, therefore, cannot be 
regarded as an Apostolic Institution. Yet in that passage, 
certainly lies the ideal ground of Infant baptism, as far as 
the Christian life must form itself in the child who is born 
in a family already belonging to the Christian church. The 
mingling of the inward and outward at baptism may be 
perceived in the intimate blending of Regeneration with 
outward baptism. This is found even in Ireneus, who 
sets Regeneration by baptism against the corruption occasioned 
by the first sin.* By the holy Spirit, received at Baptism, 
we obtain fellowship with Christ as the ground of a divine 
life, the tvworg apis &@bupoiav. The Christian cannot enter 
into union with Christ without the Holy Spirit, as the 
parched tree can bear no fruit without rain from above. 
What the Holy Spirit effects on the soul, the water effects 
on the body.t ‘Thus he assumes a spiritual and corporeal 
influence, by which a principle of divine life is infused into 
both soul and body. He considers water as the instrument,— 
as already purifying for the future Resurrection. In Irenus 
we find the first trace of Infant baptism. He says,f ‘‘ Christ 
came to save all who are regenerated by him, infants, and 
little children, and boys, and youths, and elders.” Thus he 
went through every age; for infants he became an infant, 
sanctifying them; for the parvuli he became a parvulus, 
showing a pattern of Christian virtue and obedience. If by 


the phrase renasci in Deum, baptism is intended, it contains e 


a vroof of Infant baptism. Jnfantes and parvuli are dis- 


as 


* Adv. Heores.:v. 15, 3. + Ibid. ni, 17, .2. 4 
t Ibid. ii. 22, 4. —Omnes venit per semet ipsum salvare, omnes, 
inquam, qui per eum renascuntur in Deum, infantes, et Os, 


et pueros, et juvenes, et seniores. Ideo per omnem venit etatem, et 
infantibus infans factus sanctificans infantes, in parvulis “parvulus, 
sanctificans hanc ipsam habentes etatem. 
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‘tinguished ; the latter possess a developed consciousness, 
hence to them Christ is a pattern of piety, while to the 
Infantes he merely gives an objective sanctification; we 
must, therefore, understand the latter to mean quite little 
children. At all events the Idea is here expressed, out of 
which Infant baptism must be formed, that human nature, 
from its earliest development, has been sanctified through 
Christ. It has a good foundation in the spirit of baptism 
and in the idea of Regeneration; but the externalism of the 
conception .also favoured it, and it is surprising that this did 
not earlier occasion its introduction. 

TERTULLIAN distinguishes in Baptism two elements: first 
the negative, which consists in the remission of sins and 
punishment; this is received by faith, on the invocation 
of the Trinity; secondly, the positive, the impartation of the 
Holy Spirit, whereby God enters again into union with man, 
and which is especially connected with the laying on of hands 
by the Bishop. ‘Thus he joins Baptism and Regeneration, by 
which the Soul is freed from the covering of sin.* Now 
human nature first attains its free activity. The soul beholds 
its whole light ; the body follows the soul, wedded to the spirit 
as part of the dowry, the servant, not of the soul but of the 
spirit. When he attacked the Cajanitest (in his work De 
Baptismo), he showed a strong bias in favour of the outward, 
and laid great stress on the sanctifying power which was 
communicated to the water. Still he considered it of im- 
portance to enforce the spiritual conditions for securing 
the efficiency of Baptism. Hence he combated. the view, 
partly heathenish, partly Jewish, that Baptism secured a 
magical forgiveness of sins ; without deep repentance, he says, 
there can be’no hope of forgiveness ; it would be like taking 
goods without paying for them.t He also expresses his dis- 
approbation of those who deferred baptism till in danger of 


* De AnimA, 41.—Proinde quum ad fidem pervenit reformata per 
secundam nativitatem ex aqua et superna virtute, detracto corruptionis 
pristinee auleo, totam lucem suam conspicit. Excipitur etiam a 
spiritu sancto, sicut in pristina nativitate a spiritu profano. Sequitur 
animam nubentem spiritui caro, ut dotale mancipium et jam non 
anime famula, sed spiritus. O beatum connubium, si non admiserit 
adulterium. 

+ Neander’s Church History, ii. 154, 390. 

t De Peenit. 6. 
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death, and on the other hand, of those who were over-hasty 
in administering it, as he thought, by allowing the baptism of 
Infants. From his language respecting the magical power of 
baptism it might be expected that he would favour infant 
baptism, and therefore his opposition to it tells so much the 
more against its apostolic origin, and must have proceeded 
from the great importance which he attached to its spiritual 
conditions. He says,* ‘Children ought first to learn Christ, 
before they are incorporated with him. Why should the 
innocent age hasten to the forgiveness of sins? How can 
we think of intrusting heavenly things to that age to which 
we cannot intrust earthly things?” He met the objection 
that Christ said, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto me,” 
by remarking that children can only be brought to Christ by 
instruction and teaching, and that baptism ought not to be 
administered to them till they know Christ. We should 
never intrust a person with property unless he knew its 
value. Nor would the use of Sponsors justify the baptism 
of Infants, since the issue is uncertain, and they might easily 
promise more than they could perform. He also proposes 
the question: How, if any one should die before baptism ? 
In this case, he answers, faith is sufficient for salvation. 
Many persons have maintained that Tertullian does not 
speak against Infant baptism absolutely, but only means 
that it should not be practised generally, so that it 3 not 
forbidden in cases of necessity: this is not, however, what 
Tertullian says. .The expressions we have quoted force us 
to the conclusion that he was an unconditional opponent of 
Infant baptism. Thus we recognise in Tertullian the ten- 
dency of the advancing Christian spirit, which led to the 
introduction of Infant baptism and, also, that which opposed 


it. In theory, the tendency in favour of it soon obtained the 3 
victory in the Western Church; the magical notion of 


baptism, and the doctrine of Original Sin procured its recep- 
tion in the North African Church, and it was henceforward — 
regarded as an Apostolic Institution. Cyprian,f in his 
epistle to Fidus, attests this, and his testimony is of so much 
greater weight, because it was confirmed by a Synod of cr | 


‘hed sich 
* De Capt. 18, 


act Neander’s Church History, i. 484. aig: i Golahor, 59. 
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six bishops. He assumes Infant baptism to be necessary, 
because the mercy and grace of God must be denied to no 
one. If the vilest sinners obtain forgiveness through faith 
how much more those who have only original sin and not 
their own sins? This view also implies that unbaptized 
children. would suffer damnation. He considers baptism 
as analogous to circumcision. In another passage* he 
deduces the necessity of baptism from Christ’s words in 
John iii, 5, 6. 


THE ORIENTAL CHURCH TEACHERS. 


Justin describes baptism as a Aourpdy r7j¢ wsravolas nal THs 
yuacems rod Jeov,f on account of the conversion and know- 
ledge of God connected with it, and so far he contrasts it 
with the Jewish lustrations. On this subject he says,t ‘As 
man comes at first into the world, according to a natural 
law, and grows up in evil habits, so, in order that he may 
- not remain a child of necessity and ignorance, if he longs 
after regeneration, he is baptized in the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. And this 
bath is called gwrioué¢ because it enlightens the mind of the 
Christian.” 

Ciement calls baptism ydégiowa, Aovrgdy as purifying from 
Sin, Qwrioua reAciov. He opposes the knowledge of God 
attained in baptism, to ignorance and its effects.§ The 
Bawrriouc Aoyixév effects Redemption. Notwithstanding this 
designation of the spiritual nature of baptism, he does not 
clearly separate outward baptism from regeneration ; hence, 
also, he adopts the myth in the Shepherd of Hermas, about 
the descent of the Apostles into Hades.|| . 

OrIcEN, like TerruLxian, distinguishes in baptism the 
negative element, that is, the baptism of repentance and the 
positive, or the impartation of divine life, into which repen- 
tance is transformed by the Holy Spirit. It is the type of 
universal Regeneration ; and in it mysteriously begins that 
which shall afterwards be perfected.{ Its highest purpose 


* Test. iii. 25. t Dial. c. Tryph. e. 14. t Ap. i. § 61. 

§ Taday. i. 95. || Strom. ii. 379, 

4 In Joann. t. vi. § 17.—Xp1) dé eidévat, bre Gomep ai vara rac 
yéyernpivac bo Tov Lwrijpog Separeiag repdorioe duvdpe, cipbora 
Tvyxavovoa Tay dei Aoyw Tov Seod dwadAarropivwy maone vécou Kai 
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is, to represent symbolically the permanent purifying power 
of the divine Logos, the purification of our fallen nature. 
Yet a special sanctifying operation is connected with outward 
baptism, which is obtained through the operation of the 
Trinity. Still he regarded it as essential to view everything 
in connexion with the disposition; the turning-point of 
salvation is the surrender of the soul to God, and without 
Repentance, baptism only leads to greater condemnation, 
because many do not come to baptism with a right disposition ; 
they are not yet regenerated, and the agency of the Holy 
Spirit is not to be recognised in them. He opposes the 
operation of baptism to the wuorjgioy rij yewrorws, Inasmuch 
as every one, as a fallen spirit, brings sin with him into the 
world. Here, also, the vindication of Infant baptism finds a 
point of support. We find some expressions upon it in 
Origen’s work, but only in Latin translations, which may 
have been modelled by a later orthodoxy. Yet, as we have 
them, not only through Rufinus, but also through Jerome, 
their authority is so much more to be depended upon. He 
derives Infant baptism from the Apostles. 

Mant,* also, referred to Infant baptism as a common prac- 
tice among the Persians. It was therefore regarded, in the 
third century, in the North-African, Alexandrian, and Syro- 
Persian Churches, as an Apostolic Institution. But yet we 
see that it was not the established practice before the fifth 
century. 

As to the question respecting the validity of baptism, dif- 
ferences arose as early as the second century; about the 
middle of the third a controversy upon it began in the Roman 
Churches, against the North-African and Asiatic Churches. 
From the standpoint of the latter, Cyprian maintained that 


an ecclesiastical rite could only be valid when performed — 


within the pale of the Catholic Church; hence baptism 
administered in an heretical church was invalid; and, there- 
fore, persons belonging to heretical sects must be re-baptized 


Hahakiac, obdéy nrrov Kai cwpatiKig yevopévar Wynoay, sic miorw 
Tpockaecdpevar Tovc evepyeTnOivrac’ oUTwe Kai Td dia Tov YOaro¢g 
Aovrpdv, suuborov Tvyxdvov Kabapcion Puync ravta porov amd 
kaxiac aromhuvopivnc, ovdévy Hrrov Kai rar abrd Te ie LTapeXOVTL 
éavrov Ty Serre rig émexdnoewy éorw % xapoparwy apxy 
kai mnyi “ Suupécec yao yapuoparwy siciy,” | 

* August. c. Julian, iii. 187, 39 ti 
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on passing over to the Catholic Church.* On the contrary, 
the view taken by Stephen, bishop of Rome, was, that the 
validity of baptism depended, not on the subjective character 
of the baptized, but on the objective character of the bap- 
tismal act. Hence baptism possessed an objective validity if 
it were performed in a right manner, with the invocation of 
the Holy Trinity, orin the name of Christ. In the Shepherd 
of Hermas, we find the formula—baptizari in nomine Domini ; 
this expression seems to indicate that the baptismal form, 
in the name of Christ, was the one originally used, and that 
the other came into use at a later period, in which the 
reference to the two other divine personalities was deve- 
loped. Stephen called his opponents rebaptist@, a name which 
they refused to accept, because they did not acknowledge 
the baptism of heretics to be a baptism at all. 

In baptism we have to notice the germ of the sacrament 
of confirmation. The imposition of hands by the Bishop 
was originally a symbol of the communication of the Holy 
Spirit. - Occasions presented themselves of separating from 
baptism this act, which was originally connected with it. 
When, for instance, heretics wished to be received into the 
Church, they were not rebaptized, only the hishop’s hands 
were laid upon them for the impartation of the Spirit. Added 
to this, there was a desire to distinguish the Bishop from 
the Presbyter, as the special successor of the Apostles, by 
this act, and hence the power was assigned to him of com- 
municating the Spirit by the laying on of hands. Thus 
the doctrine of regarding this act as the seal of the im- 
partation of the Holy Spirit (signaculum, opgayis). Corne- 
lius, the bishop of Rome, says of Novatian, who had received 
baptism while on a sick bed, but without the rite of confirma- 
tion,— How could he have received the Holy Spirit since he 
had not obtained the opgwyig from the bishop?+ To such 
lengths, even at that period, had the narrow-mindedness and 
arrogance of Rome advanced ! 


* See Cyprian’s Epistles, 69, &c., and the Epistle of Firmilianus of 
sig in CaeRn ants 75, in Cyprian’s Epistles, Eusebius, Hist. 
Ece . , meee. 

‘t+ Euseb. Hist. Eccles. vi. 43. 
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2. THE DOCTRINE OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


A. Exsrarp, Das Dogma v. Abendmahl u. s. Geschichte. K. F. A. Kannis, 
D. Lehre v. Abendmahl. 1851. J. Dé.uinerr, D. Lehre v. d. Eucharistie in den 
ersten Jahrh, 1826. J. W. F. Horne, D. Lehre der altesten Kirche vy. Opfer 
im Leben u. Kultus der Christen. 1851. 


Ever since the Reformation, the examination of this subject 
has occasioned many violent and perplexing controversies ; 
and in modern times it has again been made an instrument 
of party interest. For our part, we see no cause for such 
perplexity ; nor can we proceed on the assumption that the 
correct view of it is that which is found in the earliest 
Church teachers. For we have already discerned causes 
which early brought confusion into the doctrine of the Church 
and of Baptism. If the water of baptism was regarded as a 
medium for spiritual and bodily fellowship with Christ, how 
much more readily would men regard as such the symbols 
which are used at the Lord’s Supper. There was a mental 
tendency which naturally led them to attach too much im- 
portance to outward signs. : 

At this period different representations of the doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper were held; the conflict with Docetism was 
the first occasion of their development. As from that stand- 
point no reality was attributed to the sensuous appearance of 
Christ, nothing could be said of a participation of his body ; 
and the notion of the impartation of an unchangeable princi- 
ple of life to the entire human nature could not be enter- 
tained by those who denied the resurrection of the Body. 
The arguments on the other side we find in passages of the 
Ignatian Epistles which bear the strongest marks of genuine- _ 
ness. They are directed against those who would not partake 
of the Lord’s Supper because they did not believe that the — 
sbyogisria was the body of the Redeemer.* The writer calls — 
the Lord’s Supper the medicine of Immortality, an antidote to 
death, a means of everlasting life in communion with Christ.f — 
As Irenzus represented the effect of baptism to be, that it 
made the participation in the body of Christ immortal, so here — 
the body of Christ in the Lord’s Supper is regarded as a 
means by which the seed of Immortality is deposited in the 
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human body. Irenwus* charged the Gnostics with a twofold 
inconsequence when they celebrated the Lord’s Supper, since 
they did not acknowledge the identity of the God who revealed 
himself in Christ, with the Creator of Nature; and yet the 
Lord’s Supper was certainly taken from the gifts of Nature. 
How illogical, he says, is it to consecrate bread and wine to 
God, if Nature be not acknowledged as the work of God; and 
then, secondly, the body of believers is supposed to receive at 
the Lord’s Supper the body of Christ, and yet is not destined 
to eternal life. On the other hand the doctrine of the Catholic ’ 
Church is perfectly logical; for it takes" these gifts from 
nature which belongs to God—the God who has revealed him- 
self in Christ and confesses the union of the Body and the 
principle of an unchangeable life.” The meaning of these 
words is rendered plainer, and the view we have taken of them 
is confirmed, by the following passage:t ‘As the earthly 
bread after consecration is no longer common bread, but con- 
sists of earthly and heavenly bread, so also the bodies which 
partake of the Eucharist are no longer transitory, but are 
nourished by the body and blood of the Lord.” He expresses 
in a previous passage the same thought, ‘How should the 
body of the believer not receive the gift of God, eternal life, 
since he has been nourished by the body of the Lord and is 
his member?” ‘The conception of this Church teacher is, 
therefore, that the bread and wine by virtue of the conse- 
erating Prayer is pervaded by the body and blood of Christ, 
and by actual communication of the latter, unchangeable life 
is imparted to those who partake of it. 

The origin of the conception of the Lord’s Supper as a 


* H. Thiersch. D. Lehre des Irentus v. d. Eucharistie aufs neue 
untersucht in Guericke u. Rudelbach Zeitschrf. f. Luth. Theol. 1841. 

+ Ibid. iv. 18, 4, 5 —The Greek text has here éysoovc, but this is a 
gloss. veda denotes in this Church teacher, the divine essence 
and principle of life. | 

Compare, also, the edition of Irenaeus by Stieren, who regards as 
spurious, and it seems on good grounds, the whole clause, cai duoXo- 
yovvrec cayKds kai mvedparog éyepowy, which is wanting»in the Latin 
version. 

{ Ibid. § 5.—we yap axd rijc proc pooh apbavdpevoc ripy ExxAnow 
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Sacrifice is deserving of notice, as it contains the germ of the 
later doctrine of the Sacrifice of the Mass. At first this idea 
had no relation to the body and blood of Christ, but to the 
natural productions of the earth that were used at the Lord’s 
Supper. As the President of the assembly of believers com- 
monly received the bread and wine as gifts, he elevated them 
and presented them to God with a thanksgiving prayer, thus 
testifying that the congregation thanked God for whatever 
they had, and were ready to employ it for his service. Thus 
in the sense of a spiritual thank-offering and an act of the 
universal Christian priesthood, the Lord’s Supper was called a 
Sacrifice. Thus Inenavs, who contrasts it as a thank-offering 
with the sacrifices of the Jews and Gentiles, says,* ‘ Christ 
gave his disciples an intimation to present to God the first 
fruits of his creatures as signs of their thankfulness, and as the 
Church received this from the Apostles it consecrates to God 
the first fruits of his gifts.” The Jews,f who regarded God as 
their Lord, presented him with tithes, a definite proportion ; 
but Christians, his children, present him with all. Instead 
of any reference to a particular priesthood, we only find the 
mention of the universal Priesthood. On that account,t he 
says, it is not the sacrifice that sanctifies the Man, but the 
disposition of the offerer is the cause of God’s being well 
pleased with the Sacrifice. There is only one passage which 
favours the view of the later Catholic Theologians, and which 
has been made special use of by them, where according to one 
reading,§ it is said, Verbum quod offertur Deo, which must 
mean the Logos which is presented to God; therefore, the 
sacrifice would refer to the presentation of Christ himself. 
Yet we can hardly make up our minds to accept this as the 
opinion of Irenzus, who always says, that Christians must 


consecrate all to God in Christ’s name; for example, Ecclesia — 1 
offert per Jesum Christum. We cannot doubt, that the other | 


reading is the correct one, Verbum per quod effertur Deo. 
We find also in JusTIN, this spiritual view in the descrip- 


* Ch. iv. 17, 5. + Ch. iv. 18, 2. t Ibid. § 3. 
§ Et hanc oblationem ecclesia sola puram offert fabricatori, 
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tion of the Lord’s Supper as a Sacrifice. He says,* “ God 
receives sacrifices from no one unless through his priests; but 
all Christians when purified from their sins are the true 
priestly generation.” He mentions a twofold object in the 
presentation of the bread and wine ; the grateful commemora- 
tion of the redemptive sufferings of Christ and of the gifts of 
Creation. These two topics are referred to, because by the 
former all which had been given to Man, but through Sin had 
lost its just relation to him, is now given back to him. Both 
objects, therefore, are brought forward in the thanksgiving 
prayer at the Lord’s Supper. According to this, Justin’s view 
contains nothing but what is consistent with the universal 
Christian priesthood. The Sacrifice in the Lord’s Supper is 
an act belonging to it which the Bishop performs in the name 
of the congregation. It is not the introduction of a Jewish 
mode of thought, but of one directly opposed to it. 

But we are not to conclude from the spiritual and sym- 
bolical construction of the idea of Sacrifice that Justin attached 
only a symbolical idea to the Lord's Supper. By no means; 
for he says,} We do not call this common bread, nor common 
drink, but as Jesus Christ our Saviour was made flesh and 
blood by the word of God for our salvation, so also we have 
been taught that the food blessed by the word of prayer pro- 
ceeding from him, by which our flesh and blood are nourished 
(xara jweraP8orry), is the flesh and blood of Jesus made flesh. 
Justin, therefore, had the same view substantially as Irenwus, 
that by virtue of the consecration the flesh and blood of Christ 
were really combined with the bread and wine. In Justin 
there is also a train of thought which is continued in the sen- 
tence that follows,—the Aéyos ebyiis, namely, which produces 
this wonderful effect, alludes to the Logos, by whom the Incar- 
nation was directly accomplished, and who here produces the 
flesh and blood of Christ. It is not represented that Christ 
himself is present with his flesh and blood, but that by the 


* Dial. c. Tryph. § 16. 

t Apol. i. 66—Od ydp we rowdy dorov obs: Kowdy ropa Taira 
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& jo alpa wai cdpxec card perabodyjy rpipovrat nuay, éxsivov row . 
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operation of the Logos who once appeared in Christ, flesh and 
blood were produced, a reiterated Incarnation, and so far an 
identity of Christ’s body. 

The North African doctrine made an advance towards a 
more spiritual conception. Tertullian sometimes uses expres- 
sions as if the bread and wine were only symbolical signs ; 
Christ made the bread his body, i.e., called it his body, 
to wit, figura corporis ;* further, ‘‘ Christ consecrated the 
wine in remembrance of his blood.”+ Yet expressions of an 
opposite kind are also found in his ibe as for instance, 
vescitur opimitate dominict corporis; yet phraseology of the 
first kind is most frequent. As sensuous representations are 
to be looked for in Tertullian, there is greater occasion for 
endeavouring to reconcile the two modes of expression; espe- 
cially since his language elsewhere shows that he believed a 
supernatural element was connected with the outward signs. 
It was customary in the North African Church to take home 
the consecrated bread, and eat it.early in the morning.. This — 
proceeded from a deep Christian sentiment—that the whole 
life of the believer ought to be sanctified by continual con- 
nexion with Christ. Many, however, were not satisfied with 
the spiritual view of this practice, but believed that a super- 
natural sanctifying power and a magical effect were connected 
with the food. To this Tertullian assents,§ for he describes 
a supernatural effect which passes from the body to the soul. 
The body, he says, receives the body and blood of Christ, in 
order that the soul also may be nourished by God. Herehe 
seems to point out two elements; the spiritual communion . — 
with Christ in hig essential nature, and a sanctifymg contact 
with his body. ‘This explanation is confirmed by his exposi- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer.|| The prayer for our daily bread 
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may be understood spiritually, as far as Christ is to our 
spiritual life what bread is for our bodies, and as far as the 
body of Christ is signified in the bread. Here, then, he dis- 
tinguishes from the spiritual communion with Christ that 
which is effected through the medium of his body given in the 
bread. He supposes that through the Lord’s Supper there is 
an indissoluble connexion between the body of Christ and the 
Church. Accordingly, taking all things into account, we per- 
- ceive that Tertullian, though he certainly admitted no combina- 
tion of the bread and wine with the body and blood of Christ, 
and regarded the bread and wine in themselves as symbols 
of the body and blood of Christ, maintained the existence of a 
supernatural element in the Lord’s Supper and a supernatural 
connexion with the body of Christ for the sanctification of the 
whole man. 

Cyprian speaks of the blood of Christ which is drunk, and 
is in the wine,* but the force of this expression is weakened 
by the context, since he is aiming to prove that the mixture 
of water and wine is necessary, against those who merely used 
water at the Lord’s Supper. The water is a symbol of the 
Church, and by its being mixed with the wine, the union of 
the Church with Christ is signified. It might be inferred 
from this lenguage, that he held the wine to be only a. symbol 
of the blood of Christ. But his comparisons are not to be 
taken too strictly; he likens the effects of the Lord’s Supper 
to the usual effects of wine ; the heart of man is exhilarated 
by the Lord’s Supper; it is no more rendered gloomy by Sin, 
but attains to joy in the divine grace.t Cyprian also thought, 
that a certain sanctifying contact with the body of Christ was 
connected with the Lord’s Supper. Christ, he says, is the 
bread of those who touch his body; to be excluded from the 
Lord’s Supper is to be far from the sanctifying power of 


e censetur : Hoc est corpus meum. Itaque ndo panem quoti+ 
Sianum perpetuitam postulamus in Christo sCindriduiteten a iv 


ejus. 

* Ep. 63, c. 2, 13.—Non quia nos omnes portabat Christus, qui et 
peccata nostra portabat, videmus, in aqua populum intelligi, in vino 
vero ostendi sanguinem Christi. Quando autem in calice, vino aqua 
miscetur, Christo populus adunatur, et credentium plebs ei, in quem 
ea. copulatur et conjungitur. 
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Christ and his body.* Cyprian’s views were probably similar 
to those of Tertullian. That he admitted a supernatural 
element in the Lord’s Supper is evident also from his 
legendary narratives of the consequences of partaking un- 
worthily of it.+ 3 

Infant communion was introduced along with Infant bap- 
tism, and in this practice there was assumed to be a sanctify- 
ing operation independently of an intelligent reception. As 
the unconditional necessity of baptism was inferred from our 
Lord’s conversation with Nicodemus, so from the words in 
the 6th chapter of John’s Gospel respecting eating and drink- 
ing the flesh and blood of Christ it was concluded that no one 
could have eternal life without partaking of the Lord’s Supper, 
and hence it was given to children immediately after baptism. 
Cyprian adopted this view,} yet still held it necessary, imme- 
diately to guard against the moral indolence which might 
arise from so objective a conception of the Lord’s Supper, and 
to require that Faith should show itself active in works. In 
Cyprian we first observe the transition from the idea of a 
spiritual sacrifice to the later catholic view. The sacrificial 
act at the Lord’s Supper he refers to the sacrifice of Christ ; 
the Body and Blood of Christ are offered (sanguis Christi 
offertur). Hence he requires § a correspondence between the 
sacrificial act and the sacrifice offered by Christ in order to a 
right celebration of the Lord’s Supper. And with this view, 
notions of magical efficacy were connected. The Christian 
priesthood formed on the model of the Old Testament, seemed 
to require a sacrifice and one of a higher kind: the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper was regarded as a presentation 
of this sacrifice, and thus was formed the germ of the Catholic 
idea of the Mass. In addition to this, in the thanksgiving 
prayer at the Lord’s Supper, special mention was made of 
those who had brought gifts, and prayer also was offered for. 
those who had died in the faith, for whom their relations 
brought gifts on the day of their death. The conjunction of 


_ * De Orat. 18.—He also explains the petition for our daily bread, in 
the Lord’s Prayer, as referring to the Supper. 

+ De Lapsis, c. 25, 26. 

t+ Testim. iii. 25. 

§ Ep. 63, c. 17. 
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these references with the idea of sacrifice led to the Catholic 
idea of masses for the dead. 38 a 

THE ALEXANDRIAN ScHoor went a step farther in the direc- 
tion of Symbolical construction. The general distinction 
maintained by it of the vonrdv and the aicdnrév, of the idea and 
the Symbol, finds also its application in the Lord’s Supper. 
CLEMENT says,* ‘‘ To eat the flesh and blood of Christ is to take 
a part in the divine life of Christ by spiritual communion with 
him; it is to renounce our former course of conduct and to 
make Christ’s course our own.” Thus he explains the passage 
in the sixth chapter of the Gospel of John; but though the 
Alexandrians regarded the symbolic representation of the 
internal as the highest object of an outward religious act, yet 
they ascribed an effect to the Symbol in itself. Clement says 
that they who partook of the Lord’s Supper in Faith, were sanc- 
tified in soul and body, and thereby seems to admit a spiritual 
communion with the Logos for the soul, and at the same time 
a certain connexion of the body with the body of Christ. 
OrIGEN developes his ideas more clearly ;+ according to him, 
we must distinguish what Christ’s body is in its bodily and 
sensuous significance,—the eating of the body and blood in 
the highest spiritual, and in the subordinate symbolical; sense 
—the true eating, and that which is understood to be eating, 
according to the common view of the Lord’s Supper.t The 
highest object of the Lord’s Supper is to represent spiritual 
communion with the Logos, and the spiritual enjoyment of it ; 
the Logos becomes the food of the soul. Both the worthy and 
the unworthy can partake of the visible Supper; but it is not 
so with the Logos, the true bread and the true wine which a 
bad man cannot eat. This is the divine promise of the Word 
of Truth, by which the soul is nourished.§ In like manner he 

* Tladay. i. p. 102. Strom. v. p. 579. 
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says,* ‘‘ When Christ called his body bread, we are to under- 
stand by it the Word which nourishes the soul, which comes 
from heavenly bread; he did not call that visible bread his 
body, but the Word, the participation of which is represented 
by the breaking of bread and the pouring out of wine.” His 
representation then is, that as the bread is broken and given 
for nourishment, thus Christ communicates himself through 
the Word of Truth which proceeds from him. The commu- 
nication of this element is a symbol of the communication of 
the Logos through the Word of Truth. This is the highest 
esoteric import of the Supper, and known only to the Gnosties 
(oi yvworsof). But still the outward Supper has its own 
peculiar reference. The bread used at the Supper, Origen says, 
becomes by prayer a holy and sanctifying body for those who 
partake of it with a right disposition. He therefore ascribes 
the sanctifying influence to the consecration, but assumes, as 
in baptism, a susceptible state of mind as, a necessary condi- 
tion, and therefore differs from those who ascribe a sanctifying 
influence to the Elements in themselves.f As not that which 
goes in at the mouth defiles a man so neither can a man be 
sanctified by what goes in at the mouth, although simple- 
minded persons regard the so-called bread of the Lord as 
something sanctifying. The cause of receiving benefit is the 
good disposition of the individual, but it is the uttered prayer 
which is of use to him, who worthily partakes of the Supper. 
To sum up the whole: we recognise in this period a three- 
fold gradation, with various transitions from the more sensuous 
realistic conception to the more spiritual. On the first stage 
there was a peculiar penetration of the substance of the bread 
and wine by the body and blood of Christ effected in a super- 
natural manner, the participation of which was the means, of 
preparing the bodies of believers for the Resurrection ; this 
view supposes that not the glorified Christ himself is. present, 
but a repeated Incarnation of the Logos takes place, which 


* Opp. iii. p. 898, Ru. 
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produces mediately body and blood, as at first immediately the 
corporeal substance of Christ. This would consist with the 
view of Christ’s Incarnation, according to which a connexion 
of the Logos merely with a human body without a human soul, 
was supposed. On the second stage no such penetration of 
the elements by the body and blood of Christ was admitted, 
but a certain supernatural sanctifying contact with the body 
of Christ, and inherent to the outward symbols, by the spiritual 
communion with Christ. The third stage, which Origen occu- 
pies, held the symbol and the significance apart, and rejected 
the representation of a supernatural element inherent in the 
bread and wine. 

The general idea of Sacrament was given neither in the 
New Testament nor in the oral tradition of the Apostles. 
Had it been formed with scientific precision, the two only 
symbols of this kind which were instituted by Christ, might 
have been compared, and what was common to them both 
might have been sought for ; but the idea was formed with too 
little reflection and very unconsciously from ecclesiastical 
practice, and thus was applied, not with clear consciousness, 
but with an arbitrary extension, Sacramentum is a translation 
of wverjeiy, and is very ambiguous; it may seem to signify 
omnis res sacra. Hence the term is applied to things of so 
many different kinds—sacred doctrine and sacred symbols— 
the whole of Christianity as a sacred Institution—the vow 
which is taken at baptism as sacrumentum militie Christiane. 
No attention was paid to the number of sacred symbols which 
were regarded in the Church as Sacraments. We have seen how 
Confirmation was added to the two New Testament symbols, 
owing to special inducements that arose in the practice of the 
Church. Through such peculiar conditions two other catholic 
Sacraments were subsequently introduced, of which we find 
the germ at this Period ; the Ordination of Bishops, to which, 
according to the doctrine of a Priesthood, peculiar importance 
must be attached, since Consecration imparted to the Priest- 
hood the power of conferring the Holy Spirit; the first traces 
of the Sacrament of Penance also make their appearance. As 
Regeneration and Baptism were not kept apart, and the remis- 
sion of Sins was attached to the baptismal rite, without its 
being perceived that the objective of the forgiveness of sins 
cannot be appropriated by a rite, but by the subjective of 
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faith through a whole life—the notion arose that the forgive- 
ness of sins which is obtained through Christ, referred only to 
sins committed before baptism. The question was now 
started, What would happen if the baptismal covenant were 
violated by gross sins? It was believed that for sins after bap- 
tism the divine justice required another satisfaction, namely, 
good works and voluntary penances ; the continued perform- 
ance of good works obtained the forgiveness of the peccata 
venalia. Thus Cyprian* speaks of the continued performance 
of good works as a kind of repeated baptism by which the 
divine grace was obtained. This expression of a baptism con- 
tinued through the whole life might harmonize with evangelical 
representations, but he explains it to mean, that good works 
must make good, what baptism had promised, and constantly 
render satisfaction. An erroneous view of good works is here 
implied, since they are not understood to be in connexion 
with faith. But good works alone could furnish no satisfaction 
for peccata mortalia; further punishments. voluntarily under- 
gone were required; a juridical view of penance and the 
spiritual judgments it imposed, of which traces are to be found 
in Tertullian.; Absolution was awarded to those who had 
rightly performed penance; here the representation of Abso- 
lution as a priestly act finds a point of connexion, inasmuch as 
the power of the keys conferred on the Apostles, belonged to 
the bishops and gave them the right to absolve the penitent. 
Controversies at this period were connected with these errors 
in reference to penance and absolution; there was a strict 
party which became established through Montanism and Nova- 
tianism, and in opposition to one more lax, maintained that 
since the forgiveness of sins granted by Christ referred only to 
sins before baptism, the Church was not empowered to 


announce it afresh to those who had forfeited forgiveness by 


peccata mortalia. They might indeed be exhorted to repent- 


ance, but they could not be absolved by the bishops; hence — 


the maxim maintained in the Novatian controversy, het vn 
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the Church received such into its communion, it would forfeit 
the appellation of the pure Catholic Church, 


g. ON ESCHATOLOGY. 
GiEsELER, Dogmengeschichte herausg. Von Redepenning. 1855. 


In this doctrine we must distinguish between what relates 
to the development of the Church as a whole till its comple- 
tion, and the development of individual believers after death, 
The New Testament has given only fragments of the Dogma, 
and thus leaves greater room for the private opinion of indi- 
viduals ; it is also easier to fall into error, since men are dis- 
posed to assert too much, regardless’ of the limits of human 
knowledge. The words of Christ have this pre-eminence 
over the words of every other teacher, that they go beyond the 
development of centuries and anticipate them. We cannot 
say of their contents that they must be best understood in the 
first ages of the Church, for the progress of development itself 
must. contribute to reveal the inexhaustible truth of these 
words. This remark applies to the parable in which the king- 
dom of God is compared to leaven. The lesson it teaches 
that Christianity acting from within must pervade and ennoble 
all the branches of human life, could not clearly be understood 
in the first ages; the whole development of Christian morals 
is nothing more than the unfolding of what is contained in 
these words. With this is closely connected what Christ has 
spoken of his advent in Humanity as the closing point of all 
which is to be effected» through Christianity as a leaven for its 
development. In the first age the earnest gaze of believers 
was directed only to the last coming of Christ; they over- 
looked all intervening objects, the windings of the road. This 
anticipation of the end was, perhaps, necessary for that age, 
for eschatological errors had in them something not unnatural; 
it belonged to them that the conflict of the Church on earth 
was looked upon only as a conflict against the Pagan world ; 
the opposition of the Pagan State was believed to be perpetual, 3 
and it was never imagined that it would readily subordinate 
_ itself to the Church, in consequence of her internal develop- 
ment. Origen first formed the idea, that the powers of earth 
would at last be necessitated to bow to the inherent power of 
Christianity. From the standpoint of others, it was the return 
of Christ which would realize this event, by its supernatural 
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and immediate operation. The idea was formed, which con- 
tained a great truth, that the conflict with the world would 
become more intense, and Evil would reach its culminating 
point in Antichrist, and then Christ’s wondrous advent would 
effect the triumph of the Church. The first persecution of 
the Christians by Nero had made a great impression upon 
them, and even among the heathen, the notion was prevalent 
that he was not dead. This fabulous rumour assumed a 
Christian form, and it was believed that he would come again 
as Antichrist; we find this in the pseudo-Sibylline books. To 
the idea of the conflict and victory of the Church, through 
Christ, another was added, that the Church on earth would 
enjoy an intervening period of triumph and of sovereignty, 
until the complete establishment of the reign of Heaven. The 
idea of a millennial reign proceeded from Judaism, for among 
the Jews the representation was current, that the Messiah 
would reign a thousand years on earth,* and then bring to a 
close the present terrestrial system. This calculation was 
arrived at, by a literal interpretation of Ps. xc. 4, “A 
thousand years are in thy sight as one day.” It was further 
argued that as the World was created in six days, so it would 
last six thousand years, the seventh thousand would be a 
period of repose, a sabbath on Earth, to be followed by the 
destruction of the World. The doctrine of the Millennial 
reign, or Chiliasm, was not held everywhere in the same form. 
By many it was held spiritually, and clashed not with the 
Christian spirit, and the doctrine of Scripture respecting a 
future life, as it was made to consist only in the predominance 
of goodness and the union of all the pious; thus we find it m 
the Epistle ascribed to Barnabas.{ But a sensuous rude 
fancy formed gross images of this reign; and such produets of 
Jewish imagination passed over to the Christians, In Phrygia, 
representations of this kind appear to have spread widely, 
being favoured by the national character, which was inclined 
to enthusiasm and superstition. An instance of this is to be 
found in Papras, bishop of Hierapolis, in the first half of the 
second century. He occupied himself with collecting the say- 
ings of Christ from tradition, and put them together in his 


* Corrodi, Kritische Geschichte des Chiliasmus, 3 Th. 1781-94, % 
W. Munscher, Entwicklung der Lehre vom tausendjchrigen Reich inden 
3 vg Jahrhunderten, in Henke’s Magazin, iv. 233. sie 
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work, entitled, xugsandiv Aoyiww snynotis.* He interpreted the 
words of Christ with a gross literality, and favoured the most 
monstrous representations of the rebuilding of Jerusalem, and 
the colossal vines and grapes of the millennial reign. Such a 
Chiliasm promoted a fleshly Eudamonism, and thus con- 
tributed to present Christianity to cultivated heathens in a 
false light. One extreme called forth another, the Gnostic 
spiritualism, by which again, in its turn, Chiliasm was 
strengthened. Meanwhile we must guard against judging of 
the religious standpoint, on which we find such representations 
made, altogether according to them. We must distinguish 
between what had its foundations in the depths of the soul, and 
the inadequate form which proceeded from a different course of 
training, or in other words, between the generous wine of 
Christianity, and the rude skin into which it was poured. 
Certain coarse representations might co-exist with a depth of 
Christian life, and would not warrant our imputing them to a 
thoroughly fleshly disposition. How unjust this would be, we 
may see from the instance of Inenaxus, a man assuredly of a | 
truly Christian spirit, as is manifest from the tenor of his | 
thinking. He had most correct ideas of the nature of salva- 
tion; he made it to consist in perfect communion with God, 
and the development of the divine life, and was very far from 
making the love of God subservient to the gratification of the 
senses: he regarded the millennial reign as a preliminary step 
towards a higher development. It is true, he received the 
traditions of Papias, such as the monstrous fiction of the mil- 
lennial vines,t and thus exemplified the injurious influence of an 
uncritical use of tradition. We see that Chiliasm was propa- 
gated from Lesser Asia through Papias, [reneus and Justin,t but 
our knowledge of the times is too defective to enable us to assert, 
that at any one period it was universally prevalent. Irenaeus § 
shows us a trace of opponents of Chiliasm, who were distinct 
from tlie Gnostics. He vindicates against them the literal sense 
of biblical passages which they inter/preted spiritually. Mon- 
tanism countenanced Chiliasm ; it was its favourite idea, It 
corresponded with its abrupt Supernaturalism, which admitted 


* Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iii. 39. Cf. Iren. Adv. Her. v. 33, 3. 
+ Iren, Adv. Her. v. 33, 3. 

t Dial. c. Tryph § 80, 81. 

§ Adv. Her. v. 32. 
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no harmony between the divine and human, but only gave 
prominence to their contrariety, to represent the triumph of 
Christianity, as coming from without, with the sudden advent 
of. Christ, and the erection of a millennial reign. But the 
form in’ which Montanism favoured the millenarian views 
appears to be of a different origin from Judaism; for the 
Chiliasm that originated in that quarter, and the common 
opinion, supposed that Jerusalem would be the seat of this 
kingdom ; but the Montanists expected that a magnificent city 
of prodigious size, the heavenly Jerusalem, would descend to 
the earth. Not that all the Montanists entertained such gross 
sensuous representations ; Tertullian, at least, placed the hap- 
piness of that period in the enjoyment of spiritual blessings of 
all kinds, and combated the carnal expectations of the Jews. 
The opposition against Montanism was one principal cause of 
the proscription of the sensuous Chiliasm. The zealous 
opponents of Montanism were also those of Chiliasm, and thus 
we see, in the Roman Church, that the opposition against the 
two‘was simultaneous ;. perhaps this hostile tendenoy had there 
existed from an earlier date, but had not till this time appeared 
as open opposition. Caius the Presbyter, in his work against 
the Montanist Proculus,* pointedly combated Chiliasm, which 
he, to make it odious, traced to Cerinthus; he accused him of 
indulging in sensuous representations of the happiness of the 


millennial reign, and of having forged, under the name of a | 


great Apostle, a revelation, said to have been communicated by 
Angels. It is a question whether Caius referred to an anony- 
mous work, or to the Apocalypse, under the name of John. 
As the adherents of Chiliasm supported it by the Apocalypse, 
its opponents would be easily prejudiced against that book. 
Both agreed in interpreting all its contents with gross literality. 
The second opposition against Chiliasm proceeded from the 
Alexandrian School. We find it in Clement; and it is carried 
still further by Origen, who opposed his gnostic allegorical 
mode of Interpretation to the sensuous mode of the Chiliasts ; 
he dreaded the prejudice which these views would rouse in the 
heathen against Christianity. In those parts of Egypt which 
the Grecian colonization had not reached, among the Coptic 
population, a very strong opposition was made to Origen. 
After his death, Nepos, a bishop in the house of Arsinoé, stood 
* Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 20, iii, 28. Ci. vii. 26, 
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at the head of this party; in a work entitled, Asyyog réy 
adrAnyorioray, he defended Chiliasm with explanations and 
confutations from the Apocalypse, and his expositions were 
regarded as oracular. After him, the presbyter Coracion was 
a leader of this party, and the Church was threatened with 
a grievous schism; but the liberality and moderation of 
Dionysius the bishop of Alexandria, in which he showed him- 
self worthy of his teacher Origen, overcame the opposition. 
Instead of carrying matters with a high hand, he invited the 
clergy and congregations of the Alexandrian Church, who had 
introduced heretical opinions, to a conference; he listened 
patiently to their arguments which he set himself to refute, 
and after a discussion which lasted three days, they confessed 
themselves overcome, and abjured their opinions. In con- 
sequence of this he wrote a work seg) érayyediav.* By the 
co-operation of these powerful influences Chiliasm fell into 
disrepute, and at the end of this period its only representatives 
were Lactantius, and Victorinus, bishop of Petavium, in his 
work De fabricé mundi. Some persons renounced these notions 
and joined the Roman Church. 

As the millennium was regarded as a sort of intermediate 
state in reference to the collective development of believers, 
so for individuals the sojourn in Hades was looked upon as 
an intermediate state+ between their earthly existence and 
the life consequent on the Resurrection. The Gnostics were 
opponents of this doctrine, as with the exception of Marcion 
they denied the descensus Christi ad inferos. They understood 
by the inferi the kingdom of the Demiurgos, and thought that 
Christ had obtained for believers the power to enter heaven 
after death. So far Marcion agreed with them, since he 
maintained that those who stood in communion with Christ 
were freed from the power of the Demiurgos by his descent. 
into Hades. 

IrnENa&ZUSf{ vindicated the doctrine of the Intermediate State 
in Hades against the Gnostics, but, as it appears, not against 


* Euseb. Hist. wr seyy 24, A ey 7 
+ J. F. Baumgarten, Historia Doctrine tu Animarum a Corpore 
Separat.: Hal. 1754. 4to. J. A. Ernesti, De Veter. Patr. Oshitone de 
Statu Animarum a Oorpore Sejuncte. Excurs. in lect, Academ, in Epist, 


ad Hebr.: Lips. 1795. 
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them only; he speaks of persons who were in other respects 
orthodox, but did not assent to this doctrine, so that it seems 
to have experienced a reaction perhaps in connexion with 
Chiliasm, with which it might easily have been mixed up. 
Tertullian also combats those who thought that believers, after 
death, would immediately be taken to heaven: * he wrote a 
book upon it, which is lost. He only makes an exception in 
favour of Patriarchs, Prophets, and Martyrs—for whom the 
baptismus sanguinis was equivalent to a second baptism—that 
they enter Paradise at once, because they do not need purifi- 
cation like the rest. But according to him, this state is not, 
properly speaking, the kingdom of Heaven—into which they 
will not enter till after Christ’s Advent—but corresponds to 
the state of happiness enjoyed by the first man. In the dis- 
tinction here paid to the Martyrs, we may perceive that over- 
valuation of Martyrdom against which Cyprian had to contend. 
In reference to the rest, Tertullian admitted that in the 
intermediate state they had a foretaste either of happiness or 
of impending punishment. 

With this representation of an intermediate state in Hades, 
it was not difficult to connect the notion of a continued 
penance and purification of believers after death. The source of 
this is to be sought for in the East, namely, in the ancient 
Persian doctrine of a purifying conflagration which was to 
precede the victory of Ormuz, and consume everything that 
was impure. It passed from them to the Jews, and then to 
the Christians. The notion of such a fire is found in the 
pseudo-Sibylline books, and the Clementine Homilies. It 
implies the belief that evil is inherent to matter, and must 
be purged out of it. At the same time a practical injury 
resulted from its connexion in the Homilies with an unspiri- 
tual idea of Monotheism and of faith. They made it the 
privilege of all who believed in the true God, even though 
they led bad lives, to attain salvation by this purifying 
process. In the Western Church, the doctrine of a purgatory 
was held in connexion. with that of Hades. Hence TER- 
TULLIAN explains Matt. v. 25, that even the least sin may be 
atoned for in Hades by a delay in the Resurrection.t Among 

* De Anim. c. 55.—Habes etiam de Paradiso a nobis libellum, quo 
constituimus, omnem animam apud inferos sequestrari in diem Domini, 

+ Ibid. c. 58.—In summa, quum carcerem illum, quem evangelium 
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the Western Church Teachers, Cyprran * is the first in whom 
we find the trace of a belief in a purifying fire. Yet his 
meaning is disputable, since the words might apply to a 
purification through repentance in the present life, though it 
is more probable that they relate to the state after death. 
Certainly, for the words purgari diuw igne, there is another 
reading, purgari diutine. In the Oriental Church, we find 
the idea refer to the purifying fire which must precede the 
consummation of the kingdom of God. Clement of Alex- 
andria + speaks of a purification of the wicked by fire. Origen 
declares himself against the literal interpretation;{ the 
expression of an ignis purgatorius must. be understood figura- 
tively; it is a fire which every one brings upon himself by 
his own sins. God places souls in such situations as to 
render the anguish for their sins more poignant. Also the 
words in 1 Cor. iii. 13, which by many are referred to the 
purgatorial fire, he interprets symbolically.§ He urges as a 
reason, that if this passage is understood literally, the plainest 
contradictions would follow. 

It was natural for the Christians of this age, who were 
converted from the midst of heathenism, to feel particular 


demonstrat, inferos intelligamus et novissimum quadrantem modicum 
quoque delictum mora resurrectionis. illic luendum interpretemur, 
nemo dubitabit, animam aliquid pensare penes inferos salva resurrec- 
tionis plenitudine per carnem. quoque, 

* Ep. 55. Baluz, 52. c.17.—Aliud est ad veniam stare, aliud ad 
gloriam pervenire, aliud missum in carcerem non exire inde, donec 
solvat novissimam quadrantem, aliud statim fidei et virtutis accipere 
mercedem, aliud pro peccatis longo dolore cruciatum emundari et 
purgari diu igne, aliud peccata omnia passione purgasse, alind denique 
pendere in diem judicii ad sententiam Domini, aliud statim a Domine 
coronari. 

+ Strom. v. p. 549.—oldev yap wai obrog te rip¢ Bapbapov pidocodiag 
palo riv dud rupi¢ Ka0apow riv Kaxdc ‘ 

¢ Homil. in Jerem. ii. 3. See Guericke, De Schola Alexandrini, ii, 
294. 

§ wepi doxwy, ii. c. 10,§ 4. Contra Cels. iv, 18.—Ei Toomohoytirat 
Tad row pavrov Epya Aeyopeva elvar Eira H xOprog 7} Kahapn, wwe od« 
airé0ev rpoorinre robardy rip mapadapbavera, iva Ta roaira Ebda 
avarw0y ; Odixody 6 Sed¢g Hudy rip Karavadiorwy toriy, We arodedé- 
kapev; Kai otrwe sioropeverat, WC wip XwvevTnpiov, ywvedowy riy 
Aoyixyy Pda, weTANPwWpEYHY Tod ard Tig Kaxiag podvEdov, cai ray 
Dawr axaQdprwrv thoy, THY Tov xpvoow (ir obrwe dvopdow) dtow 
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sympathy for the fate of the heathen. The question was 
forced upon them, what lot awaited those heathens who lived 
before the advent of Christ? The prevalent view was that otf 
an unconditional condemnation of the heathen, in accordance 
with the stern opposition to paganism, and the literal exposition 
and isolation of the passages respecting the condemnation of 
unbelievers. Marcion belonged to the few who came to a 
different conclusion, since he regarded the descensus ad inferos 
as intended to benefit the heathen who were in need of redemp- 
tion. Perhaps in the legend of the descent of the Apostles to 
Hades, there might be a vague notion of the restoration of 
those who had not arrived at the knowledge of Christ in the 
present life. The Alexandrian Church Teachers expressed this 
opinion very distinctly.* According to them discipline and 
reformation were the only ends of punishment, so that it 
could not be eternal; the final end is dawoxardoraos, the 


entire freedom from evil. Hence Clement says: “ If in this. 


life there are so many ways for purification and repentance, 
how much more should there be after death! The purification 
of souls, when separated from the body, will be easier. We 
can set no limits to the agency of the Redeemer; to redeem, 
to rescue, to discipline, is his work; and so will he continue 
to operate after this life.”+ Clement did not deem it proper 
to express himself more fully respecting this doctrine, because 
he considered that it formed a part of the Gnosis. Hence he 
says: ‘‘As to the rest I am silent, and praise the Lord.” 
Origen infers from the variety of ways and methods by which 
men are led to the faith in this life, that there will be a 
diversity in the divine modes of discipline after death ; notwith- 
standing this, however, he considers it extremely important 
that every one should in this life become a believer. Whoever 
neglects the Gospel, or after baptism commits grievous sins, 
will suffer so much heavier punishments after death.§ The 


doctrine of a general restoration he found explicitly in 1 Cor. 


xv. 28. Yet he reckons this among the Gnostic (or esoteric) 


* J. F. Cotta, Historia Succincta Dogmatis de Poenalium Infernalium 
Duratione : Tiib. 1774. J. A. Dietelmaier, Commenti Fanatici vial ae 
raordoewc mavrwy Historia Antiquior: Altorf, 1769. 

+ Strom. vi. p. 638. 

t Ibid. vii. p. 706. 
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doctrines, for he says, ‘‘ It would not be useful for all if they 
had this knowledge ; but it is well, if at least fear of a material 
hell keep them back from sin.” * 

The doctrine of the Resurrection and continued personal 
exvistence,t is not an isolated truth in Christianity, but has a 
close connexion with the whole Christian scheme. The 
human personality in its whole extent is destined to be 
resuscitated in a higher form. Christianity, which will not 
annihilate but transform, refers this transformation to all the 
parts in which: the human personality presents itself, and 
therefore to the body; the process of transformation begins 
in this earthly existence, and will be completed at the resur- 
rection. The form in which the doctrine of immortality was 
conceived, according to which it was extended to the earthly 
body, was important at this time, in order to maintain the reality 
of immortality in opposition to an over-refined spiritualism. 
This controversy had been carried on with the Gnostics, but it 
had become more intricate, and the opposition of the Gnostics 
was roused afresh by the crude sensuous form in which the 
identity of the body had been asserted, while its advocates 
were not led to more spiritual conceptions by 1 Cor. xv. This is 
proved by the writings of Justin, ArHanastus and TERTULLIAN. 
The latter was deeply penetrated with the importance of this 
doctrine in the scheme of Christianity; in his treatise, De 
Resurrectione Carnis, he defends it against the Gnostics, and 
makes many excellent hermeneutical observations on the 
Gnostic perversions of the Scripture. But his Realism 
obtrudes itself in his sensuous modes of representation. 
Origen has the merit of greater spirituality of conception, and 
he endeavoured to find a medium between the views of a 
heretical gnosis and the sensuous contractedness of the 
common Church mode of contemplation. Hence he dis- 
tinguishes between the, essence and the special form belonging 
to the earthly existence—between the material substance as it 
presents itself in this world and that which constitutes the 
essence of the body as the organ of the soul. He says :{ 


* In Jerem. Hom. xix. 

+ Ch. W. Fliigge, Geschichte d. Lehre v. Zustande des Menschen. 
nach d. Tode, 1799, 1800. 
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“Even in this life the body, in a material respect,-is not 
always the same, but what constitutes its peculiar essence as 
an organ of the soul is an dog yagaxrneifov, in which the 
peculiar character of the soul is presented, so that such a body 
should correspond to such a soul; therefore only this peculiar 
impress and essence of the organ need be restored, though in 
a higher form, suited to the higher standpoint to which the 
soul’s existence has advanced. The doctrine stands in con- 
nexion with his opinion, that the vAy is nothing definite, but 
may be presented in various forms, either higher or lower, 
according to the different rank of the rational nature. We 
have already remarked, that at a council in Arabia, he refuted 
the opinion that the soul dies with the body. Thus in these 
regions a revolution on this subject was effected by him, 
though his views of the resurrection soon called forth fresh 
opponents of a sensuous mode of thinking, such as METHODIUS. 


TpWroy vToKeinevoy Tabroy tori ty TH cwpare Huwy.—Omep Exapax- 
Typizero ev TY capki, To’To yapakrnpioOnoerae évy TY mvevpaTiKW 
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THE SECOND PERIOD, 


FROM CONSTANTINE THE GREAT TO GREGORY THE GREAT. 
(FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE FOURTH TO THE END OF THE SIXTH 
CENTURY.) 





THE DOGMATIC POLEMIC, AND SYSTEMATIZING 
PERIOD. | 


GENERAL HISTORY OF DOGMAS. 


Tuts period, taken in conjunction with the former, constitutes 
the foundation of the entire subsequent development of Chris- 
tian Dogmas. Both together include the development in the 
Roman and Grecian nationalities. But the first was apologetic, 
and served chiefly to exhibit the peculiar character of Chris- 
tianity in its general outlines and in special doctrines, as it 
stood opposed to the religions of Antiquity. In the conflict 
against Judaism and Paganism, and the heresies in which 
Jewish and Pagan elements were mingled, the leading doc- 
trines became more sharply defined ; at the same time various 
modifications of them sprang up. Divergent tendencies were 
formed, which though they were unanimous in opposing what 
was antichristian, gave a peculiar prominence to one or the 
other specific phase of doctrine. From these different tenden- 
cies—though all assuming the same foundation of the general 
Christian consciousness—the further development of the 
Christian doctrines necessarily proceeded. As from the fourth 
century the Church was relieved from its conflict with the 
heathen power of the state, obtained political ascendancy, and 
was left to itself, these doctrinal Bideinsnerss which were no 
longer connected with the general question of Christianity, 
came into collision with one another. From the conflict of 
these contrarieties it was needful that a higher unity should 
be formed ; there was consequently a striving after reconciling 
them, and after the construction of a dogmatic foundation. It 
was, therefore, the characteristic of the age to be dogmatically 
8 ” 
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polemic and systematizing. Orrern, who marks the closing 
point of the apologetic period, with the spirit of which he was 
strongly imbued, forms, at the same time, the transition to the 
systematizing age. The contrarieties of this period affected 
not merely the Christian consciousness in general, but had a 
more distinct reference to particular doctrines. As, therefore, 
the former period was most important for the development of 
what was distinctively Christian, so was the latter for laying a 
systematic foundation. It was unavoidable, and not in itself 
injurious, that dogmatic contrarieties should be made the 
subjects of debate. It was impossible to remain stationary in 
the original apostolic simplicity; nothing living and peculiar 
could have unfolded itself; the process of historical develop- 
ment would have been checked, and nothing left but a lifeless 
tradition. The most hurtful thing was, that dogmatic one- 
sidedness and narrow-mindedness which denied the unity of 
the consciousness that lay at the basis of these contrarieties, 
and carried on controversy without tending towards the 
common ground of unity. The consequence was, that in 
proportion as men disputed, they stood at a greater distance 
from each other. It was injurious, moreover, that the points 
of controversy were not estimated in relation to the essential 
nature of Christianity, but whatever was the subject in dispute, 
equal importance was attached to it. . Another evil was, that 
no sufficient distinction was made between Dogma and Faith, 
between the diversities of dogmatic conception and the Chris- 
tian life, especially in the Oriental Church; and hence the 
one-sided dogmatic tendency which was so destructive to the 
Christian life. Here and there individuals appeared, who at 
least strove against the excesses of this dogmatism, although 
even they bad not found the right standard for estimating the __ 
points of controversy. In the fourth and fifth centuries we 
find the germ of another extreme in a party which valued too _ 
little the importance of dogmatic questions in relation to the — 
Christian life ; it evinced a one-sided practical tendency which 
led into error respecting the real nature of what was practical 
in Christianity. To persons of this class Dogma was of no © 
importance; the essence of Christianity consisted in Morality, 
as if this did not derive its value from Dogma, They availed 
themselves of a passage in the Epistle to the Philippians, that — 


it mattered not if only Christ were preached. Thuis party was 
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at first known under the name of Rhetorians ;* and afterwards 
under that of Gnosimachians.t 

The greatest injury, however, did not arise from the inner 
relation of the controversies, but from a foreign influence, 
namely, the union of the State and its politics with the Church. 
The free internal development of the latter was endangered. 
Disputes were to be settled by imperial decrees. Thus a 
variety of passions intermingled with and troubled the dog- 
matic interest. Hence results followed dogmatic controversies 
‘which could not be derived from the development of contrarie- 
ties. Before the contrarieties had been fully expressed, one 
or the other party was put down by external influence. The 
point in dispute perhaps depended on a single word, which 
had been introduced under peculiar circumstances, and before 
the consequences were expressed, the question was decided. 
But it would be overshooting the mark, if we concluded from 
these premises, that all these controversies depended not on 
dogmatic interests, but on the influence of court-parties and 
foreign influences, and that only the power of the State had 
introduced certain dogmas. When a dispute arose about 
words, it was not mere logomachy; if a religious interest 
had not been involved, the verbal dispute would not have 
excited so much sympathy. Worldly passions at a later period 
were intermingled, but even these were not sufficient to 
account for the universal interest. The verbal dispute was 
only a signal which set in a more conspicuous light, dogmatic 
differences that had existed long before. The genetic develop- 
ment of these controversies enables us rightly to understand 
them, and teaches us that important differences in theological 
tendencies were then made apparent which are repeated even 
in our own times. Moreover, by the caprice of a court, one 
dogmatical tendency might for a certain time gain the victory, 
yet it could not be supposed that external despotism could 
control the minds of men for ever. The spirit of the Church 
re-acted in energetic movements against arbitrary impositions. 


_* Athan. c. Apollin. § 6. Philastrius Her. 91. Pradestinatus 
Her. 72. . 

+ Joh. Damasc. Her. 88.—O1 racy yvwoet rod yptortamopod dyri- 
minrovrec, iv Tp réyew abrodc, bre mEpicady Te Towdaw ot yrwouc 
rivac éxZnrovyreg tv raicg Ssiatg ypagaic. Oddiv yap adXo Cyret 6 
Sede mapa xproriavod, si pr) mpdkere add. 
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It belongs to the history of Dogmas to represent everything 
in connexion with the natural development of dogmatic 
tendencies ; but, on the other hand, it must not be overlooked 
that since dogmatic schools were hindered by outward force 
from expressing themselves freely, the true reconciliation of 
these differences could not be effected. And for this reason 
we must endeavour to discover the difference that often exists 
unconsciously in the germ. This applies especially to the 
Eastern Churches; for the Western Churches were more 
independent, and acted more as a counterpoise to the power of 
the State, and hence the conflicts and the subject-matter of 
dogmatic development among them were less exposed to 
corrupt influences. 

The principal dogmatic differences of this period were 
determined by the influence of nationalities which was mixed 
up with the development of Christianity. We have noticed 
the difference of the Greek and Roman mind, which had been 
conspicuous from the beginning ; among the Greeks there was 
a more versatile and excitable disposition, a scientific pro- 
ductiveness ; among the Romans we find a rigidity, a prac- 
tical tendency, to which the scientific element was originally 
foreign. It resembled the relation of the Roman mind to 
Philosophy, which came to them from the Greeks. The © 
advantage on the side of the Greek Church was scientific 
reflection and progressive development; the disadvantage 
was the preponderance of the dialectic and the speculative to 
the neglect of the practical. Hence they were disposed, 
amidst dogmatical differences, to forget the interests of the — 
essential truths of Christianity and their practical bearing. _ 
An unbridled love of novelty exposed them to the danger of 
involving the Christian faith in a web of dialectic sophistry. 
In the Roman Church, the mobility, the progressiveness, and _ 
the scientific spirit were wanting; a one-sided adherence to 
the letter led them to reject novelties, and to charge more 
liberal views with heresy. Thus the scientific development 
of theology was received from the Greek Church, till Augus- 
tin’s great creative mind gave a peculiar, new scientific form __ 
to the doctrines of Christianity. But the advantage was a 
faithful adherence to Tradition, simplicity in the ‘conception 
of Christian Truth, and. a more practical character in opposi- _ 
ticn to the dogmatical wilfulness of the Greeks. And thus — 
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the remarkable phenomenon is presented, that while the 
Greek Church, distracted by controversies, set up one con- 
fession of faith after another, the Western Church, on the 
other hand, held fast to the form once delivered to it, and 
had already attained a certain Unity. The Church teachers 
belonging to the latter had attained to a conception of the 
Truth which the Greek Fathers only reached after a pro- 
longed conflict. And so it happened, that the champions of 
orthodoxy in the Greek Church found a support in the 
Western. That dogmatic unity afterwards won the victory 
among the Orientals, and then enjoyed the results of doc- 
trinal disputes in a definite representation of Unity. The 
character of the two Churches may be recognised even in the 
subjects of their Controversies, In the Greek Church men’s 
minds were more occupied with questions which related 
especially to speculative points, such as the Trinity and the 
two natures in Christ; on the other hand, the great import- 
ance attached to practical questions in the Western Church 
gave rise to controversies that proceeded from the central 
point of the Christian consciousness, from the Christian 
anthropology in connexion with the doctrine of redemption. 
This tendency was important in its results ‘in reference to 
Dogma and the Life of the later Western Church, as it was 
the means of preserving in it the peculiarly practical spirit of 
Christianity, and the consciousness of the connexion between 
the Dogmatic and the Ethical. From this peculiar dogmatic 
tendency, which appeared with great force at the beginning 
of the fifth century, proceeded the reaction at the Reforma. 
tion against the foreign elements of the Catholic doctrine. 
We will now contemplate each of the Churches in their pecu- 
culiar development. 

Tue Onrentat Cuurcn. In the fourth century Arnana- 
stus,* bishop of Alexandria, was conspicuous,—a man of 
Christian energy and depth, superior to Origen in dialectic 
acuteness and systematic talent, but not his equal in free 
historical development. His influence over the Oriental 


* Opp. ed. Bened. (Montfaucon): 1689—98, 2 t. fol. 1777. Opp. 

Dogmatica Selecta, ed, Thilo: 1852. The Letters of Athanasius, 
ublished in Syriac by Cureton, in German by Larsow. eee Jacobi, 

Beatact Zeitschr. : 1852, No. 40. Tellemont, Mémoires, &e. t. viii. 
Ohler, Athanasius d. Gr. u. d. Kirche sr. Zeit : 1827, 2 vols. 1844. 
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Church was very powerful, and it was owing especially to his 
exertions, that in the Arian controversy, the victory was won 
for deeper Christian views and dialectic consistency. This 
conflict contributed very much to the further preponderance 
of the dogmatic and the dialectic. In Athanasius, as well as 
in his opponent Arius,* we may discern the influence of 
Origen: Arius took up one element from Origen ; Athanasius 
also wished to follow Origen, and was anxious to show that 
the latter was not to be regarded as the forerunner of Arius. 
Those eminent’Cappadocian Fathers of the Church, Basrt of 


Cesarea,+ his brother Grecory of Nyssa, }{ and GREGORY | 


NazranzEn,§ were all trained under the influence of Origen. 
He prompted them to the study of classical antiquity, to make 
use of their classical culture for the development of Christian 
doctrine, and led them to greater freedom of thought and 
moderation in controversies. Gregory of Nyssa, the deepest 
thinker of these three Fathers, developed the ideas of Origen 
in a peculiar manner. The intermediate position which 
Evsrsivs of Casareal| took in the controversy is also to be 
traced to ‘Origen. He was inferior as a Dogmatist, but 
agreed for the most part with Origen in his apologetic ten- 
dency. Almost the only decided opponents of Origen during 
this period were those who were the enemies of free svientific 
development, or of spiritual views. ‘They held fast to the 


* Fragments from the writings of Arius are to be found in Athana- 
sius, especially from the Oadeia, in the Oratt. contra Arian., and De 
Synodis Arimin. et Seleuceus. c. 16, his letter to Alexander of Alexan- 
dria. See his letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia, in Epiphanius, H. E. 
69, 7. Theodoret. H. E. i. 4. 

+ Opp. ed. Fronto Duczus et Morellius: Par. 1618—38, 3 t. fol.; ed. 
Bened. 1688. 3 t. fol.; Garnier, 1721—30, 3 t.; De Sinner: Par. 1839, 
3+. J. E. Feisser, De Vita Basilii Dissert. Hist. Theol.: Gron. 1828. 
L. R. W. Klosse, Basilius d. Gr. nach s. Leb. u. 5. Lehre, 1835. 


A. Jabnius, Basilius M. Platonizans: Bern. 1838, 4. Animadverss. in 4 


Basil. Opp.:"Bern. 1842, fase. 1. 


+ Opp. ed. Morellius : Par. 1615, 2 t. fol. Appdx. by Gretser, 1618, 4 


ed. Bened., the first vol. 1780. A. Maji, Scptor. vet. nov. Collectio 


Rom. 1834, t. viii. J. Rupp, Greg. v. Nyssa Leb. u. Meinungen, at. ‘ 


. 


§ Opp. ed. Morellius: Par. 1630 (Lips. 1690), 2 +. fol. ed. Cait 
Par. 1840,2¢. Ullmann Greg. vy. Naz. der Theologe, 1825 


|| mpowapacksv) ebayyedixn, 1. xv. ed. Heinichen, 1842, 2.t. Gais- P 
oxéddor, libb. 2. — 


epi ric éxeAnoracriKis Seodoyiac, libb. 3, R.. i ntacutius : Par. a 


ford, 1848, 4 t. ’Amddetic edayy. l. xx. apdc M 


Pog th bP vats 


1628, fol. 1688. 
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letter of tradition, like Eptpnanrus of Salamis,* in Cyprus, or 
were the advocates of a coarse Anthropomorphism, which still 
had its friends among the monks. A more cultivated oppo- 
nent of Origen was Marcettus, bishop of Ancyra,f in Galatia, 
a man who adhered to the Scriptures as the standard of his 
religious belief, and was indisposed to the mingling of philo- 
sophy and theology practised by Origen. The Platonic philo- 
sophy, the influence of which on the Church, was chiefly 
owing to the instrumentality of Origen, was still predominant 
among the philosophically trained teachers of the Church. 
And ever since the Christian principle has subordinated 
more completely the Platonic element ; even where the forms 
have been Platonic, the material influence of Christianity has 
preponderated ; only, now and then, certain mixtures of 
Platonic and Christian elements have appeared in a kind of 
religious Idealism, which served for many as a transition to 
Christianity. This was the case with Synrsius,t to whom 
Christianity first presented itself as a symbol for the ideas of 
his Platonic standpoint. In the spurious writings of Drony- 
stus the Areopagite,§ we find a mystical Theology resulting 
from a mixture of the Platonic and Christian mind, which turned 
the whole constitution of the Church, its external rites and its - 

* Opp. ed. Dion. Petavius: Par. 1622; Lpz. 1682, 2 t. fol. 

+ mepi Tij¢ Tov viov drorayfc. Fragments in Eusebius of Caesarea. 
Replies zp. MapxédXov and epi rijc éxcX. Seotoy. See Marcelliana, 
ed. H. G. Rettberg: Gottg. 1794. Athanasius De Synodis, § 26. 
Apolog. contr. Arian. § 24—35. Cyrill. Hieros. Catech. xv. 27—33. 
Epiphan. Her. 72. L. R. W. Klose, Gesch. u. Lehre des Marcellus u. 
Photinus: 1837. Baur, Gesch. d. Lehre v. d. Dreieinigkeit, i. 525. 

t Opp. ed. Petavius, 1612, 1640. C. Thilo, Commentatio in Synesii 
Hymn. ii.: Hal. 1842, 4to, Oratt. et Homill. Frgmt. ed. Krabinger : 
Landish. 1851. A. Th. Clausen, De Synesio Philosopho: Havn. 1831. 
B. Kolbe, Synesius v. Cyrene: Berl. 1850. 

§ epi rig ovpaviag tepapxiac. epi Tijc éeeAnovacrinc iepapyiac. 
aepi pvotixnc Senroyiac. epi Seiwy dvopadtwy, imorodai. Opp. ed. 
Corderius: Antv. 1634; Par. 1644, 2 t. fol.; ed. Venet. 1755, 2 t. fol.; 
translated by Engelhardt: Sulz. 1823. J. Dalleus, De Scriptis que 
sub Ignat. et Dionysii Nominib. circumferuntur: Genev. 1666. 
Engelhardt, De Dionysio Plotinizante : Erl. 1820. De Origin. Scriptor. 
Areopag. 1822. Baumgarten-Crusius, Opp. Theol.: Jen. 1836, p. 265. 
Ritter Gesch. d. Christl. Philosophie, ii. 519. According to Niedner 
(Kirchengesch. p. 330), there is in the Pseudo-Dionysian writings the 
exhibition of a pretended Athenian Gnosis, but rather Antiochian, — 
which reconciles the pure Hellenic Neo-Platonism and the Church 
doctrine more faithfully than the older Gnosis. 4 r 
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dogmas, into a Symbol of its ideas. But by degrees the Aristo- 
telian Element made itself felt against the Platonic ; we have 
already noticed its peculiar influence among the Artemonites. 
Platonism favoured a tendency for deeper Christian con- 
templativeness, the rights of faith were respected, and that 
Dogmatism was discountenanced which would bring all things 
within the limits of the Understanding. But at this period, 
a confined tendency of the Understanding was developed 
which was hostile to the intuitive Element in Theology. In 
Arius we find an antagonism to the prevalent Dogma, not 
merely in his doctrine respecting Christ, but in a more 
general reference, which is palpably evident in his attempt to 
bring the doctrine of the Trinity within the comprehension of 
the Understanding. But the most eminent representative of 
this mental tendency is his follower Kunomius,* a man of 
more logical mind than himself. An opponent of whatever 
was inconceivable and transcendental, he pursued knowledge 
in a one-sided direction, not deeply speculative; but proceed- 
ing from an empirical understanding to make everything 
clear, which was his principal aim. In short, he advocated 
an intelligent Supranaturalism in which a rationalistic ten- 
dency was concealed, similar to what we find in Socinus. 
This tendency of an external Dogmatism was strenuously 
opposed by Gregory of Nyssa. Even Heathens, he says, can 
dispute about dogmas; but correctness in dogmas does not 
make a Christian. Christianity is rather grounded in the 
religious life. Here we have that which constitutes the 
radical difference between heathens and Christians. By him 
and the other great Cappadocian teachers,f and by Curysos- 
tom,§ the distinction between believing and knowing was 
maintained against Eunomius, also the rights of independent 
faith, the Inconceivability of God; the relation of faith and 
intuition, and the practical foundations of religious knowledge. 


* ExQeowc Tijc iorewc, in Socrates, v. 10, ed. Valesius, egcheviraae 
ed. Fabricius, Biblioth. Greec. viii. 262. Fragments from the bo 
aepi Tov viov, in Maji Collect. vii. 1, 202. OTH: 
+ Philostorg. H. E. lib. vi. Epiph. h. 76. The replies of Gregory 
of Nyssa and Basil. C.R. W. Klose, Geschichte u. Lehre des Eunomius. 


+ Greg. Naz. Orat. 33, De Theologia, i 34, Initium Greg. Nyssa. 


De Anima et Resurrectione, t. iii. p. 238, ed. Mor, 1638. 


§ Homilies on the Inconceivability of God. Opp. i. p. B44, ed. 


Montf. in 1 Cor. Homil. 34, 1, 2; vol. x. p. 310, &e. — 
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Although the influence of OrtcENn was extended over the 
whole Orieutal Church, yet his school at Alexandria did not 
retain its original character.* Its last representative, in the 
fourth century, was Didymus, + who, though blind from child- 
hood, was the most learned man of his age. Afterwards the 
school was removed to Sida in Pamphylia, and became extinct. 
In the Alexandrian Church only one element of Origen’s 
spirit was retained, the speculative mystical, as exhibited b 
Athanasius in opposition to Arianism; but the other side, the 
historically literal tendency of Origen, met with no encourage- 
ment in Alexandria. Gradually an opposition was formed 
against the Alexandrian tendency: it proceeded from a new 
dogmatic school, the Antiochian, { which in its fundamental 
elements may likewise be traced back to Origen, for the 
impulse he had given to learned pursuits in general, and his 
zeal for sound biblical study were transferred to Antioch. The 
first foundation of this school was exegetical, and was laid by 
Dororuets § and Luctay,|| in the fourth century by EvusEsius 
of Emesa,{] and especially by Dioporus of Tarsus,** and 
THEoporustft of Mopsuestia. The Exegetical direction of this 


* On the characteristics of the various theological schools at this 
period, see Niedner, Kirchengeschichte, p. 317, &c. 

+ De Spiritu S. in Jerome’s Latin vers. De Trinitate, libb. iii. ed. 
Mingarelli: Bonon. 1769, fol. Adv. Manichzus in Combefisii Auctuar. 
Gr. P. ii. Expositio vii. Canonic. Epistolar., the fragments in Lucke, 
Questiones ac Vindicie Didymiane: Gottg. 1829—32, 4 t. See 
Colln. Hall. Encyclop. xxiv. art. Didymus. 

{ On the Antiochian school, see Neander’s Der Heilige Chrysostomus 
u. die Kirche, besonders des Orients in dessen Zeitalter. 2 Th. 1821, 
1832. Neander’s Ch, H. iii. 212. 

; Euseb. H. E. vii. 32. 

Euseb. H. E. viii. 13; ix. 6. Hieronym. Catal. Script. Ilustr. c. 77. 

“| Hieronym. Catal. 91, 119. Socrates, H. E. ii. 9. Sozom. iii. 6. 
Thilo iib. d. Schriften des Eusebius von Alexandrie u, Eusebius y. 
Emesa: Halle, 1832. © 

** Hieronym, Cat. 119. Socrates, vi. 3. Suidas, s. v. Awddwpoc. 
Assemanni, Biblioth. Oriental. iii, 1, 28. In the Spicileg. Solesm. p. 
269, fragments are given of a work by Victor of Capua, which must 
have been taken from a Commentary of Diodorus on the second book 
of Moses. In the fragments themselves there is no reason to the con- 
a A Piast fragments are Marcus Mercator and Photius, cod, 122,— 

ACOBI, 

_ ++ Comment. in Proph. xii. Minores in Theod. Mops. que supersunt, 
Wegnern. t.i. A, Magi, vi. 1. Commentar. in Epist. ad Roman, 
A. Magi, Spicel. iv. This large fragment, with smaller ones from 
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school continued to be its prominent characteristic, according 
to which Dogma, independently of Tradition, was to be 
derived from Holy Writ. Allegory was the medium for bring- 
ing the Bible into harmony with every tradition ; but here the 
Exposition of Scripture was formed from its own contents by 
an unprejudiced, grammatical, and logical method. The 
Antiochian method of Exposition formed the right medium 
between the allegorizing method, and that grossly literal style 
of interpretation by which alone it had hitherto been opposed. 
With this was connected a more liberal method in the criti- 
cism of the Canon, and in the consideration of the historical 
relation of the Old and New Testament; there was also an 
endeavour to contemplate Christ in his earthly appearance, 
not according to a preconceived dogmatic scheme, but as he is 
represented in the Gospels. Altogether, there was a striving 
after clearness and rational development ; after a knowledge of 
the divine in connexion with the natural. In the opposition 
between this and the Alexandrian School, we notice the most 
divergent tendencies of the theological spirit; the supranatural 
and the rational element, only that neither were of an exclu- 
sive character. In Alexandria the greatest stress was laid on 
the supernatural in dogma; those formule were preferred in 
which this was most strongly expressed, and all attempts at 
explanation were rejected. The Antiochians did not deny 
the supernatural ; there were among them men of the deepest 


the Commentaries on the other epistles of Paul, is in Th. Episc. Mops. 
in N. T. Commentaria que reperiri potuer. colleg. O. F. Fritzsche : 
Turic. 1847. In the Spic. Solesmens. i. 49, Latin Commentaries are to 
be found on the Epistles to the Galatians, &c., as far as Philemon ; 
those on the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, and Philemon, are 
complete. Pitra, the Editor of the Spicileg., ascribes this work to 
Hilary of Poictiers. But there is no doubt that they are translations of 


the Commentaries of Theodorus. See Jacobi'’s Deutsche Zeitschr., 1854, 
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Christian spirit, such as Chrysostom * and Theodoret ;+ but 
they aimed at making their views of divine things as _per- 
spicuous as possible and in unison with reason. Between 
these tendencies there was necessarily a complete antagonism ; 
this might be seen in their anthropology; but in accordance 
with the character of the Greek Church, it was most strikingly 
apparent in their speculative Christology. 

Tue Western Cuurcu. After the first period of scientific 
dependence on the Eastern Church, Hrtary of Poictierst was 
the first who appeared in the West as a professed Dogmatic 
writer. Before he became involved in the Controversies of 
the East, he had arrived, in his own way, at his dogma 
respecting the Trinity. JeRrome,§ who long resided at 
Bethlehem, occupied an important position as mediator 
between the Eastern and the Western Church, which latter he 
had enriched with the learning of the East. He is dis- 
tinguished as a learned collector, and for certain ingenious 
ideas, but had little talent for the formation of a dogmatic 
system. Ambros of Milan,|| also, whose peculiar excellence 
lay in the direction of practical ethics, was largely indebted to 
the Greeks. 

In the preceding period, the African Church had already 
begun to develope the Western mind in a scientific manner. 
And in this age also, North Africa had manifested scientific 
productiveness. AueusTin{ formed a new system within the 


* Opp. ed. Montfaucon: Par. 1718—38, 13 t. fol.; Par. 1834—39, 
13 t. 

+ tpanoric row moddtpopdoc, libb. iv. AAnuKcdy Separevrixh 
raQnudrwy, Disputatt. xii. Heretic. Fabular., comp. libb. v. Opp. ed. 
Sirmond : Par, 1649, 4 t. fol. t. 5 ; add. Jo. Garnier: Par. 1684; ed. 
Schulze et Noesselt: Hal. 1769—74, 5 t.8. J. F. Richter, De Theo- 
doreto Epist. Paulin. Interpret.: Lips. 1822. 

t De Trinitate, libb. xii. De Synodis. De Synodis Arimin. et Seleu- 
ceus. Commt. in Psalm. Matth. Opp. ed. Bened. (Constant): Par. 1693; 
Maffei, Veron. 1730, 2 t. fol.; Oberthir. Wirceb. 1785, seq. 4 t. 

§ Opp. ed. Erasmus: Bas. 1516; ed. Bened. (Martianay): Par. 1693 
—1706, 5 t. fol.; Vallarsi Veron. 1734—42, 11 t. f.; Venet. 1766—72, 
4t. 

|| Hexeemeron de Incarnationis Dominice Sacramento de Fide, libb. v. 
De Spiritu 8S. libb. iii, ed. Bened.: Par. 1686—10, 2 t.f. Bohringer, 
Die Kirche u. ihre Zeugen. 1 Abth. 3. 

- ¥ Opp. ed. Erasmus: Bas. 1529; Bened.: Par. 1659—1701, xi. t.; 
Antwp. 1700—1708, xi. t., with Appendix by Le Clere, 1703. Brude- 
mann, d. h. Augustin, Th. 1: Berl. 1841. Poujoulat, Geschichte d.h. 
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sphere of scientific development. His. influence may be com- 
pared with that of Origen in the East, but it was more general 
and enduring in the West. He was one of those great men of 
world-wide celebrity, whose agency is not limited to their own 
times, but is felt afresh at various epochs in the lapse of 
centuries. His position in reference to Theology was similar 
to that of Plato and Aristotle in the department of Philosophy. 
On the one hand, the development of the Catholic dogma 
which appears in the writings of the schoolmen proceeded 
from him, and, on the other hand, a reaction of the pure 
Christian consciousness against the foreign elements of the 
Catholic dogma. Those tendencies within the pale of the 
Catholic Church from which a new Christian life emanated 
connect themselves with him. Even the more complete 
reaction at the Reformation, and the various revivals which the 
evangelical Church has experienced may be traceable to the 
same source. He resembled Origen in his turn for specu- 
lation, but surpassed him in originality, depth, and acuteness. 
Both passed through Platonism in the process of their culture ; 
he did not, however, like Origen, mingle the Christian and 
Platonic elements, but developed the principles of Christianity 
independently of Platonism, and even in opposition to it. 
But Origen. excelled him in greater mental freedom and 
erudite historical culture, while Augustin’s mind was fettered 
by a definite Church system. The union of their mental 
elements would, without doubt, have made the most complete 
Church teacher. Nevertheless, many qualities were united in 
Augustin, which we find scattered in separate tendencies of 
theological development, and hence we see the various periods 
of the Church shadowed forth in his mental career. He was 
born at Tagaste, in Numidia ;* the first seeds of Christianity 
were sown in his heart by his pious mother Monica. His 
great powers, his ardent temperament and powerful impulses 
needed to be attempered and refined by the Gospel. Hence, 
he had to pass through many a stormy conflict, and to be led 
through an intricate path, ere he could attain mental repose. 
and steady development. In his youth he came to Carthage 
to study Rhetoric, and became intimately conversant with the 
Augustin, translated into German by Hurter: Schaffh. 1847. 2 Th. 
Bohringer, i. 3. . Rade twee ee 

* See Confession. lib, xiii, cum preefat. A. Neandri : 3ero 
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classical writers of Rome, an important point in his education. 
He also attempted Grecian Literature, but his taste for the 
study of languages was not strong enough, and owing to this, 
he read the Bible only in the Latin translation. Had he 
made himself acquainted with the Scriptures, and the Oriental 
Fathers in the original languages, his views would have been 
modified in various respects. Surrounded by the moral cor- 
ruption of a great city, he lost all deep sense of religion ; law- 
less passions were kindled ; worldly pursuits, noisy amusements 
and pleasures suppressed the divine germ in his heart; but 
the power of the seed of divine life, was evinced in counter- 
working the tendency to evil. It happened that a passage he 
accidentally met with in the Hortensius of Cicero in praise of 
Philosophy, presented the glory of such a life with such force 
to his soul, that he resolved to devote himself to the investiga- 
tion of Truth. The Ideal rose before his view, but there was 
much to be overcome which prevented its attainment. This 
longing after the divine reminded him of his Christian educa- 
tion, and he turned to the Bible. But he had not the requisite 
disposition to understand its depth and simplicity. It was 
not congenial to his taste which had been formed by the study 
of classical literature, and he was offended by the demand the 
Church made on his belief. The large promises of the 
Manicheans appeared to him far more attractive, as they did 
not require faith, but gave hopes of discoveries and compre- 
hensive knowledge. Moreover, the direction of their thinking, 
and of his own, agreed in one point, which had occupied him 
from the first; as, on the one hand, he had experienced the 
power of sinful desires, so, on the other, he had been attracted 
by the ideal of a higher life; the question, therefore, was early 
forced upon him, Whence this disunion in man? Whence 
came Evil? Manicheism promised a solution. Thus Augustin 
became a zealous Manichean, and knew no higher aim than to 
reach the degree of an electus. The sceptic Bayle, who, in the 
article of his Dictionary on Manicheism has urged the diffi- 
culties which beset a Theodicy as contrasted with Dualism, 
remarks that the cause of Manicheism would have gained 
much, had so acute a thinker as Augustin adhered longer to 
it. He might have discovered much to justify Dualism, and 
in his treatise De apto et pulchro (of which, however, we know 
_ nothing but the title) he has made the attempt. But Augustin 
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was too clear a thinker, and too truth-loving, to allow himself 
to be for ever enthralled in Manicheism. After spending ten 
years in this sect, he found out that he had been deceived, and 
maintained only an outward connexion with it. But after 
being freed from this delusion, he was in danger of falling into 
universal scepticism, had he not been kept by the remains of 
his general religious faith. At this crisis he became acquainted 
with a Latin translation of certain Neo-Platonic writings. He 
was attracted by their apparent harmony with those Christian 
ideas which from his childhood had still retained their hold 
upon him. Thus Platonism became an important point of 
transition in his philosophical and religious development. He 
experienced a reaction of an immediate religious belief against 
" Scepticism, of Monism against Dualism. The conception of 
Evil as something not positive was a transition to his later 
view of it. The spiritualizing of his mode of thinking was of 
prime importance, after having been misled by Manicheism to 
indulge in sensuous representations. Platonism substituted 
the spiritual contemplation of Ideas to the representations of 
the Imagination ; his longing after the Ideal was again kindled. 
He formed an association with some of his friends for the 
investigation of truth; but in striving after this object, he was 
made sensible of certain obstacles in his own soul. He was 
prompted by the Platonic ideas which bore an affinity to 
Christianity to apply himself afresh to the study of Christian 
truth and of the Bible, for understanding which he was now 
better prepared by his inward experience. His study of 
Paul’s Epistles made a powerful impression upon him ; Paul’s 
personal development resembled his own course ; by means of 
it he understood the conflict between the flesh and the Spirit. 
Yet, as an enthusiastic Platonist, he did not regard the New 
Testament as the highest source of religious truth, but only 
expected to find in it a confirmation of Platonic doctrines. He 


placed the superiority cf Christ chiefly in his making those | 


truths the common property of markind which hitherto had 
been the exclusive possession of philosophers. The faith of 


the Church he regarded as a preparatory school for the higher, P| 
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incorporate it with Christianity. But the Spirit of the Scrip- 
tures, especially of Paul’s Epistles, overpowered him; Chris- 
tian truths became more to him than he expected; religious 
faith, the Christian consciousness as the common property of 
all Christians, gradually overcame his individual philosophic 
training. From being a Platonic religious philosopher he 
became a believing Christian, who, on the foundation of faith, 
sought to raise a superstructure of knowledge. In addition to 
this, he attended at Milan on the preaching of AmBrosx, from 
which he acquired a more correct knowledge of the doctrines 
of the Church than from the caricatures of the Manicheans. 
He was still agitated by a fierce internal conflict, when some 
one told him of a man of the world, who had given up every- 
thing in order to devote himself entirely to Religion. This 
filled him with shame, and brought his self conflict to a crisis ; 
in this state he heard the words ro.tu! Leak! He opened 
his Bible, and lighted on Romans xiii. 18, 14. This decided 
him; he now gave all his energies to Christianity. In his 
further development, it became apparent how the Christian 
Spirit had worked its way out of Manicheism and Platonism. 
In this view his treatises De vera religione, and De utilitate 
credendi are very important. If, at an earlier stage, he had 
set knowledge in opposition to the faith of authority, he now 
maintained it as a first principle that Christian knowledge 
could proceed only from faith. As long as a man continues 
opposed to divine things in his disposition, they must appear 
Strange and unintelligible to him, hence what the Manicheans 
affirm, that knowledge must precede faith, is the reverse of the 
truth. Man must first of all, by the surrender of his heart, 
enter into divine truth, and then the enlightened reason will 
discern the contents of Christian truth. True knowledge 
must also proceed from the experience of the life which is 
founded on. Faith. Hence the maxim, fides precedit intel- 
lectum.. On this, Augustin founded an independent scientific 
Dogmatic, which had for its basis Christian faith and Christian 
experience, and, therefore, the Christian consciousness, and in 
which the office was assigned to enlightened reason, of develop- 
ing the contents of Christianity. Accordingly, there were two 
principal points to which he applied himself; in the first 
place, to maintain the independence and dignity of Faith 
against a profane speculation, and secondly, to promote a 
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rational knowledge in Religion, and to prove the connexion of 
Faith with Reason. He originated not only a practical, but a 
peculiar speculative development, one that was rooted in the 
Christian consciousness and vital experience. On this side, 
there was a connexion between his ideas and Scholasticism. 
The reconciliation of rational and scientific knowledge with 
the essential truths of Christianity, formed a counterpoise to 
that one-sided faith of authority which had hitherto prevailed 
in the Western Church, and had treated every free mode of 
thought as heretical. At first, indeed, when under the influ- 
ence of Platonism, and engaged chiefly in the controversy 
against Manicheism, Augustin was, in many respects, more 
free and susceptible than, at a later period, when, indeed, he 
developed the Christian system in opposition to Platonism, 
but also became more inflexible in his systematic and eccle- 
siastical tendencies. His School maintained itself amidst the 
ravages of the Vandals down to the sixth century, and sent 
out men who ably vindicated the dogmatic standpoint of 
Augustin; such as Facunpus, bishop of Hermiane,* and 
Fouieentius,t bishop of Ruspe, both in Numidia. We also 
recognise the wide-spread influence of Augustin’s scientific 
and dogmatic spirit in Lro the Great, bishop of Rome, {} and 
Gregory the Great.§ Gregory who closes this period as the 
last classical teacher of the West shows, along with the strong 
sensuous element of the religious spirit which characterizes 
Catholicism, a deep reflective piety which harmonizes with 
the Augustinian view of Christianity, and in both respects 
exerted an influence on after ages. 


* Pro Defensione Trium Capitulorum, libb. xii. Contra Mucianum. 
Opp. ed. Sirmond : Par. 1629, 8. Biblioth. P. P. Gallandi, t. xi. 

t De Veritate Praedestinationis et Gratize, libb. 3. Bibl. Patr. 
Lugd. ix. 

+ Opp. ed. Quesnel: Par. 1675, 2 t.43 Ballaini: Venet. 1755—57, 
8 t.fol. Avendt, Leo. d. Gr.u. s. Zeit. Mainz, Pecthel, Leb. u. Lehren 
des Papster Leo: Jen. 1843. 6s 

§ Expos. in Job s. Moralium. libb. 35. Liber Pastoralis cu 
Dialogor. de Vita et Miracul. Patr. libb. iv. Epp. libb. 14. Of 
Bened.: Par. 1705, 4 t. f.; Galliccioli: Venet. 1768, 17 t. 4. 
Warnefordi (775), De Vita ’s. Gregorii Pape, libb.4. J oannis: 
Kecles. Rom, (875), De Vita S. Gregorii, libb. 4. G. F. 
Gregorio M. ejusque Placitis Anthropologicis : Rost. 183 
his Essay in D. Zeitschr. £. Histor. Theol. Ee a eg 







Leben u. s. Lehre, 1845, — Gregor. d. Gr. 
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THE SPECIAL HISTORY OF DOGMAS. 
A. THE HISTORY OF INTRODUCTORY DOGMAS. 
a. ON THE SOURCES OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
1, REASON AND REVELATION. 


TuHeE question, whether Reason or a Supernatural Revelation, 
is the highest source of religious knowledge, had already been 
discussed in the former period. Rationalism appeared most 
strongly in Manicheism. The Antiochian and Alexandrian 
Schools were distinguished by a rationalist and supernaturalist 
tendency. But both held the Bible to be the highest source 
of religious knowledge. Augustin endeavoured to establish 
the claims of revelation in opposition to his earlier Manicheism 
and to Platonism, and on the other hand to prove the harmony 
of ratio and fides. In his epistle to Consentius, who main- 
tained that not Reason, but the Authority of the saints was to 
be followed, he says, that he ought to retract his accusations 
against Reason, and endeavour to discern by the light of 
Reason what he already maintained on the ground of faith. 
Far be it from us to imagine that God hates that in us, by 
which he has distinguished us from all other living creatures. 
In fact, we could not believe, if we had not souls endowed 
with Reason. 


2. SCRIPTURE AND TRADITION. 


WE have seen that in the preceding period, Tertullian in the 
Western Church regarded Tradition as the controlling prin- 
ciple, and made the Exposition of Scripture dependent upon 
it; while on the contrary, the Alexandrians, who were the 
representatives of the Greek standpoint, regarded Holy Writ 


* Ep. ad. Consentium, 119, 120.—Vide ergo secundum hee verba 
tua, ne potius debeas, maxime de hac re, in qua precipue fides nostra 
consistit, solam sanctorum auctoritatem sequi, nec ejus intelligentix 
@ me querere rationem. Corrige definitionem tuam, non ut fidem 
respuas, sed ut ea que fidei firmitate jam tenes, etiam rationis luce 
conspicias, 3. Absit ames ut hoc in nobis Deus oderit, in quo nos 
reliquis animantibus excellentiores creavit. Absit, inquam, ut ideo 

us, ne rationem accipiamus sive queramus, cum etiam credere 
non possemus, nisi rationales animas haberemus. '% ergo in quibusdam 
rebus ad doctrinam salutarem pertinentibus, quas ratione nondum 
percipere valemus, sed aliquando valebimus, fides pracedat rationem, 
qua cor mundetur, ut magne rationis capiat et perferat lucem, hoc 
utique rationis est. . 
T 
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independently of Tradition, and advocated a more free inter- 
pretation of it. 

We can trace the same difference pervading the period now 
under review. As to the doctrine of the normative value of 
Holy Writ, there were several among the Oriental teachers 
who expressed themselves most decidedly on the authority 
that was due to it alone; thus Cyril of Jerusalem commends 
the Creed* because it was taken directly from the Bible. As 
all were not able to read the Sacred Volume, the whole doc- 
trine of faith was here comprised in a few words; the Creed 
was confirmed by the whole of Scripture. Respecting the doc- 
trines he further says,t that we must not believe the least 
" point without evidence from Holy Writ. Chrysostom and the 
other Antiochian Teachers gave prominence to the authority of 
Scripture. He represents it frequently as the highest source of 
knowledge to which all persons must resort for instruction ;{ 
thus he says, Suppose a heathen comes to me and says, 1 
wish to become a Christian; but I know not to whom’I must 
join myself; there are so many sects among you Christians, 
and I know nothing of the Scriptures. This, he rejoins, is 
exactly in our favour; if we required you to follow our rea- 
sonings, you might be perplexed; but we tell you, that we 
believe in Holy Writ. If a person objected that one man 
maintains that it stands thus in Scripture, and another that 
it is different, Chrysostom does not refer him to the authority 
of the Church, but asks him, ‘‘ Hast thou no reason? do what 
thou oughtest according to the voice of thy Conscience; seek 
truth from God in a rational manner, and he will certainly 
reveal it to thee.” We find similar authority attributed to 
the Holy Scriptures by the Western Teachers in various pas- 
sages: thus Augustin says,§ ‘‘The writings of the Prophets 
and the Apostles are the only ones, on which we do not 
venture to pass sentence, but according to which we must 
judge all others.” Further, “ we show honour to Holy Writ, — 
in allowing no possibility of error to it; and if we find some — 
thing apparently erroneous, either there is a mistake in the © 
manuscripts, or we do not understand the passage; we believe | 
other writers because they prove what they affirm either from . 

* Cateches. 5, 12. ‘IMRT Cg 
© Hom. in Acta, 38, 4,p.258. inate i. 
§ Contr. Cresconium Donatist. ii. 39. De eee dee as 
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Holy Writ or from Reason.”* Yet we should conclude too 
much if we inferred that he admitted of no other source of 
_ knowledge of Christian doctrine but the Bible, and depended 
entirely upon that. In the West generally, Tradition and the 
Authority of the Church were of peculiar weight, and Augustin 
himself was led by the course of his mental training to join in 
their recognition. Bewildered by Scepticism, he was met by 
the thought, Must not God have made provision for the 
erring, and given them a sure external authority by which 
they may obtain the confident knowledge of the Truth? He 
expected to find such an authority in the Church ; and having 
searched after the truth it was no longer doubtful to him, 
whether Christ was to be really acknowledged as a teacher of 
truth; even the Manicheans allowed this; the point in dis- 
pute was, where the true doctrine of Christ was to be found. 
The Manicheans asserted that this doctrine had been already 
falsified in all the apostolic writings by Jewish elements and 
interpolations. Hence the question shaped itself to Augustin, 
‘““Where am I to find the genuine original records of the 
Christian doctrine?” Critical aids and principles were wanting 
to him by which he might have been rendered independent of 
Tradition ; he had therefore no resource left, but to find a 
pledge for the true form of the Canon in the tradition of the 
Church. The spread of Christianity,—the victories of the 
Church over all persecutions and heresies, —the fact that 
through it the highest truth had become the common property 
of the people at large,—all the signs by which proofs might 
be found for the divine origin of the Gospel, were to him 
arguments for the divinity of the Church, 

This determined him to resign himself entirely to the 
authority of the Church, and.to receive from it the Canon and 


* Ad Hieron. ep. 82, cap. 111, tom. ii. frag, 144.—Ego enim fateor 
caritati tue solis eis Scripturarum libris, qui jam canonici appel- 
lantur didici hune timorem honoremque deferre, ut nullum eorum 
auctorem scribendo aliquid errasse firmissime eredam. Ac si aliquid 
in iis offendero literis, quod videatur contrarium veritati, nihil aliud, 
quam vel mendosum esse codicem, vel interpretem non assecutum esse 
quod dictum est, vel me minime intellexisse, non ambigam. Alios 
autem ita lego, ut quantalibet sanctitate doctrinaque prepolleant, non 
ideo verum putem, quia ipsi ita senserunt, sed quia mihi vel per illos 
auctores canonicos vel probabili ratione, quod a vero non abhorreat, 
-persuadere potuerunt, nM ‘ 

T2 
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the doctrines of the Faith, and it was specially the African 
Church to which he thus submitted himself. The maxim 
fides pracedit intellectum was applied by him in the following 
manner: A man must first of all humbly receive and practice 
the doctrines of the Faith on the authority of the Church, and 
then he will be capable of developing genuine Christianity 
by Scripture and Reason.* And this continued to be the 
Catholic doctrine till the Reformation. On this ground we 
are enabled to understand that pregnant sentence, Ngo vero 
evangelio non crederem, nist me catholice ecclesie commoveret 
auctoritas.t ' Protestant Theologians have been disposed to 
explain it as meaning, “I was first led to the Bible by the - 
tradition of the Church;” but without doubt it rather means, 
“The authority of the Church is the witness for the divinity 
of Holy Writ; how could I convince unbelievers, if 1 were 
not permitted to appeal to the authority of the Church? I 
must depend upon it to know what the canon of Holy Writ is, 
and its right Interpretation.” It deserves notice in ‘what a 
circle he moves; for in arguing against the Donatists he 
proves the authority of the Church from the Scriptures. When 
they, according to their subjective tendency, appealed on behalf 
of the authority of their Church, to the miracles wrought 
within it, he would allow no argument to be valid but the 
objective one taken from the Scriptures. We also, he says, 
lay claim to Faith; we do not assert that we form the Church 
of Christ, because our church is recommended by an Ambrose 
and others, or because it is rendered illustrious by the councils 
of bishops; we do not even appeal to the miracles which are 
performed throughout the world but to the testimony of Holy 
Writ. Christ, who after his resurrection allowed his body to 
be touched by his disciples, nevertheless appealed to the 
testimony of the Law and the Prophets. 

In the preceding period, persons might abide by the general — 
Tradition of the Church as they would by a more private one; — 
but in this age a special organ of that Tradition was added; 


* De Utilit. Cred. cap. 21.—Nam vera religio nisi credantur ea que i 
quisque postea, si se bene gesserit dignusque fuerit, moat atque — 
percipiat et omnino sine quodam gravi aeecniaonger ape irecte — 
nullo pacto potest. : 

+ Contr. ep. Manich. cap. 6. 

+ De Unitate Eccles. 50. 
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the General Councils, of which the decisions expressed the 
general Church consciousness as witnesses of the truth. For 
if the bishops, as successors of the Apostles, were the organs 
of the Holy Spirit, and their convocation a representation of 
the Church, it seemed that the guidance of these organs by 
the Holy Spirit might be relied upon. The decisions of the 
General Councils were therefore esteemed as the certain 
utterances of the Holy Spirit. Hence a subjective view, 
which at an earlier period might be held without the reproach 
of being heretical, became a heresy after the decision of a 
General Council, since it appeared to be the duty of every one 
to submit to that judgment in which the voice of the Holy 
Spirit was heard. ‘The opinion of individuals which would 
assert its claims against such a general decision would be 
condemned as subjective self-will. We find this principle 
developed in Augustin; it was not his view, that Truth was 
revealed to the Council by a fresh inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, but that by continued theological inquiry under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, the result was evolved, and that 
the Councils were only the organs ordained by God to express 
this result. He ascribes to General Councils the prerogative 
of correcting the expression of individual Church teachers of 
eminence. Yet he also says: General Councils will be im- 
proved by later ones, if truth comes to light by investigation.* 
‘He, therefore, regarded them as relatively the most perfect 
expression of the Christian consciousness for the time being. 
But in what does he suppose this improvement to consist ? 
Probably he only thought that additions were made, or did he 
admit that errors which occurred in former decisions might be 
corrected ? 

Next to Augustin, in reference to the doctrine of the 
“Catholic Church on Tradition, we have to notice a distin- 
guished writer, Vincentius Lrrivensis, who shortly after 
-Augustin’s death, about a.p. 435, wrote his Commonitorium, 
or Tractatus pro Catholice fidei Antiquitate et Universitate 
‘adversus Profanas Novitates, in which he systematically 
carried out Augustin’s principles. He sets in opposition to 
the Heretics, the authority of the Divine word, and the Tradi- 
tion of the Catholic Church. He starts the question, If the 
Bible be the only sufficient source of knowledge, of what use 

* De Baptismo c. Donatist. ii. 3, 
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is the authority of the Church? His answer is, because Holy 
Writ, on account of its higher meaning, may be explained in 
so many ways. A Rule is required for its Interpretation, and 
this he calls the Sensus Cathoticus et Heclesiasticus. He seeks 
for it outside of the Scriptures, because he eannot retognise it in 
the Scriptures themselves. The Sensus Catholicus must be 
recognisable in all ages in all parts of the Church, and by all 
persons. Its criteria are therefore antiquitas, antiquity ; 
unwersalitas, universality; consensus, agreement, i.e., the 
agreement of the General Councils and the great teachers of 
the Church, which must all be in unison in order to determine 
the genuineness of a true Tradition. Whatever any Church 
teacher, however holy, might maintain in opposition to this 
universal and objective truth, could only be regarded as his 
private opinion. Vincentius admitted a progressive develop- 
ment of the Church ; the only point of importance was that it 
should be a healthy growth. This is required in every Being, 
that it should continue unaltered in its essential character, 
and only be developed in accordance with that. Accordingly, 
the Church must always hold fast the same fundamental 
doctrines, on which its soundness depends; but it must 
advance gradually in the knowledge and clear development of . 
these truths. Heavenly truth cannot change, but it may 
become more distinctly apprehended. ‘his progressive de- 
velopment is connected with the definite organs of the General 
Councils, by which the simplicity of the Faith has always 
been determined with progressive clearness in opposition to 
error. 

In the writings of Facunpus of Hermrant, we find a very 
able exposition of the relation between the general Christian 
consciousness and the gradually formed doctrinal views of 
individuals. He compares it with the general moral con- 
sciousness, with the internal law of consciousness, and the — 
doctrinal distinctions with particular laws. He sets out from _ 
the point, that the moral law is implanted in the heart as a — 
whole; this internal law is more powerful than any external 
letter, and all special laws together cannot go beyond the 
measure of that internal rule; but since man has deviated in | 
heart from the moral law, so on-that account a testimony of | 
outward, special, written words is given against its despisers. — 
Thus there is now nothing more powerful than the expression — 
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of the universal Christian consciousness; but for this reason 
written testimonies which subserve that consciousness, and 
never go beyond it, must be given against those who have 
falsified the meaning and bearing of the Creed.* In reference 
also to the authority of the General Councils, he agrees with 
Vincentius, Christ cannot be wanting to the priests assembled 
in his name.t General Councils have this advantage, that 
what cannot be apprehended by the understanding is credited 
on authority.{ But the agreement of these councils proceeds 
from the previous controversies. 

In the Oriental Church the doctrine of the Church's 
authority was not maintained so systematically and absolutely, 
but in practice the authority of Tradition prevailed in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures. It was opposed by Mar- 
cgetius of Ancyra. When the dogmas of the Fathers were 
brought against him, he replied that the word déyua denoted 
a human opinion ;§ he would acknowledge no authority but 
the Divine declarations of Holy Writ. In the Greek Church 
the views of the mystic theology respecting the holiness of 
certain things which could not be expressed, and respecting 
higher truths which could not be generally understood, pro- 
moted the belief in the obscurity of the Scriptures, and the 
notion that in order to understand them, a traditionary inter- 
pretation was needed, not granted to every one. As at an 
earlier period reference was made to a Gnostic secret tradition, 
so now certain higher dogmatic truths which were not com- 
mitted to writing, but were only to be silently propagated, 
were distinguished from such as were publicly announced ; a 
distinction was made between déywa and xyjevyua.|| Thus 
many esoteric deeper truths which were not developed in Holy 
Writ, were said to have found their expression, and to have 
been propagated in the sacred usages and symbols of the 
Church. Hence such usages were employed as proofs of 
dogmas of which they presupposed the existence. It was 
certainly true, that certain Church usages might serve as | 
testimonies of the contents of the universal Christian con- 
sciousness, but as genuine and foreign elements might mingle 


* Pro Defensione Trium, cap. viii. c. 7. + Ibid. 
+ Neander’s Ch. Hist. iii, 251. § Ibid. iy. 448. 


|| Euseb. Demon. Eygl. &ypagot Seopoi. Basil M. de Spir. 8. c. 27, 
ef. Suicer Thesaur. s. v. déypa. 
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in their development, the same thing might happen in the 
expression of them which» was given in the usages of the 
Church. 


3. THE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION. 


Neither in this nor the former period was there are any 
precise determination of the Idea of Inspiration and its 
adjuncts. Still the view of it was very much modified, 
consciously or unconsciously, by the diversities of exegetical 
tendencies. On the allegorical method of Interpretation, 
discrepancies in the Bible gave little trouble; every impedi- 
ment was easily removed by it. It well agreed with an idea of 
Inspiration which was extended to everything equally, since in 
all it sought in the same manner the divine and the mysterious. 
On the other hand, the grammatical and logical Exegesis 
rendered it needful to distinguish the divine and the human ; 
it took notice of difficulties which opposed that extravagant 
idea of Inspiration. But this sounder method of Interpreta- 
tion which took more account of the connexion, the historical 
reference, and the characteristics of the writers, and distin- 
guished more exactly the divine causes from the human, was 
able to solve difficulties, which could not be obviated by the 
allegorical method. It was principally the Antiochian School 
which adopted this plan between extreme literality and 
allegory. It offered, indeed, no systematic development of 
the idea of Inspiration, but made various important suggestions 
which led to modifications of tue previous method. 

Curysostom* notices the objection against the divine origin 
of the Gospels, taken from the discrepancies they contain. 
He was too unprejudiced to deny them altogether, and says 

* Chrys. in Matth. Hom. i.§ 2. Op. vii. p. 5.—atré pév ody rovro 
péytoroy dsiypa rij¢ adnQeiag éoriv’ ci yap wavra ovvepwynoay pera 
axoubsiac, Kai péxpt KaLtpov, Kai péxpt TéroV, Kai péxypt Pnudrwy airoy, 
ovdeic dv ériorevoce THY EXOOWY, bre pw CUVEAOdYTEC ard ovYOHKNE 
rivdc avOpwrivnc Eypapay dep Eypapay’ ob yap slvar ric awdéryrog 
THY TocabTnY cuvpdwriay vuvi dé Kai 4 doKovoa év puxpoic sivac 
Sapwvia, rdong ataddarret adrove drowpiac, kai haurpeic row TpdTOU 
Tév ypapaytwy amodoysirau ei O& Te wEpi KapHY 7} Tomwy dtaddpwo 





amnyyeray, rovro obdiv BrAamree THY sionpivwy Thy adhOuav, we dv 


6 Sed¢ mapixn, wepacdpeOa mpoidyrec amodsi~ar’ ixsivor pera THY 
sipnpévwy dévodyrec dud waparnosiv, bre év Toig KEedadraiowg Kai 
ovvixovow Huay THY CwHy Kai TO KHOVypa CUYKPOTOVELY, OVdapod TLC 
avray obdé pixpdy dtapwynoag eipiowerau. es sts—<‘i—sS 
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even these are great evidences of the truth, for if there was a 
perfect agreement in every particular, opponents would allege 
this as a proof of concert in the writers. But these discre- 
pancies in unimportant matters free the writers from all 
suspicion. He attributes these differences to the nature and 
peculiarity of historical composition as a human art. Hence 
he adds, since truth may pervade the narratives notwithstanding 
these differences, it is a proof of its power. If an important 
contradiction had been found, Christianity would long ago 
have perished; for every kingdom divided against itself 
cannot stand. But the power of the Divine Spirit is shown 
in unimportant differences, inasmuch as it prompts men to 
unanimity in what is essential and necessary, and not to be 
misled into Unbelief by differences in subordinate particuiars. 
This view is founded on the idea of Inspiration as a general 
enlivening by the Divine Spirit, so that unity is preserved, 
but yet the human and the fallible is apparent in particular 
things. Yet we cannot say that Chrysostom always followed 
out to its consequences the principle which his language 
involves. 

JEROME, owing to his more exact investigation, could not 
help remarking many things which were not to be explained 
by the divine causality, but only by the peculiar characteristics 
of the human organs. To this cause he attributes the defects 
of the Hellenistic dialect of the Apostles ; * he notices in Paul 
solecisms, hyperboles, and abrupt periods. His statements on 
this subject are remarkable, though what he finds defective in 
Paul’s style must be regarded from a higher standpoint only 
as the garb of a powerful spirit. He goes still further in his 
observations on Gal. v.12; he thinks that the language of the 
Apostle indicates the mixture of human passion not altogether 

* Commt. in Ep. ad Ephes. c. 3, init.—Puto autem quod et vitiosa 
in hoc loco elocutio sit. Si vero quis potest etiam juxta sermonis et 
eloquii contextum docere apostolum fuisse perfectum, et in artis 
grammatice vitia non incurrisse, ille potius auscultandus est; nos 
quotiescunque solecismos aut tale quid annotamus, non apostolum 
pulsamus, ut malevoli criminantur, sed magis apostoli assertores sumus, 
quod Hebreeus ex Hebreis absque rhetorici nitore sermonis et verborum 
compositione et eloquii venustate numquam ad fidem Christi totum 
mundum transducere valuisset, nisi evangelizasset eum non in sapientia 
verbi sed in virtute Dei. Iste igitur qui soloecismos in verbis facit, qui 
non potest hyperbaton reddere sententiamque concludere, audacter sibi 
vindicat sapientiam, et dicit, &c. 


——, 
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pure. We cannot be surprised,* he says, if the Apostle as a 
man, still in the weak vessel of the body, should allow 
himself the use of such an expression, for we are acquainted 
with other instances of holy men who have done the same 
thing. He thus held the opinion that as Paul was not yet 
perfectly holy, the reaction of sin might still show itself in his 
writings ; consequently, he did not extend the idea of Inspira- 
tion so far as to suppose that this was prevented by the Holy 
Spirit. 

A controversy: respecting the Epistle to Philemon is 
deserving of notice ; to many persons, owing to their extreme 
views of Inspiration, which took no account of human co-opera- 
tion, it seemed not to possess the character of an inspired 
writing, as it was occupied entirely with the common relations 
of social life. Hence, without denying its genuineness, they 
were disposed to exclude this Epistle from the Canon. In 
confirmation of their opinion, they alleged that Paul had not 
always spoken in such a manner as if Christ ever spodke in 
him; that human weakness could not have borne such an 
incessant operation of the Holy Spirit. They regarded this 
uniformity of divine influence as the prerogative of Christ, 
which distinguished him from all others. Eyen in Paul’s life 
there were moments to which his language—‘ I live, but not 
I, but Christ liveth in me’’—would not be applicable; this _ 
was the case in whatever related to the satisfaction of his 
bodily wants. Was it a mark of the indwelling of Christ, 
when he charged Timothy to bring his cloak with him? On — 
the other hand, Jerome} said, that on the same principles 
which led them to reject this Epistle, they might reject other 
Epistles of the Apostle. Paul himself in 1 Cor. vii, distin- 
guishes between what he said from his own standpoint, and 
what Christ commissioned him to say, And if bodily necessities 
claimed attention at certain times, the operation of the Holy | 
Spirit was not thereby denied. He added, that those who ~ 
knew not how to harmonize the great and the little, must, if 
they would be consistent, maintain, like the Gnostics, that 
there is one Creator of ants and flies, and another of the © 

* Nec mirum esse, si apostolus ut homo et adhuc vasculo clausus H 
infirmo vidensque aliam legem in corpore suo captivantem se et ducen- 
tem in lege peccati, semel fuerit hoc loeutus; in quod frequenter 
sanctos viros cadere perspicimus. I A RRR O82 

+ In Epist. ad Philem. Procem. ar idbcienaet 
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heavens and earth, and of the Angels. Chrysostom developes 
still more plainly than Jerome, in his vindication of this 
Hpistle, the congruity of the devine and human. He says,* if 
any one leads a spiritual life, his whole appearance, and gait, 
and speech, bear the impress of spirituality and edify 
observers.t 

THeEoporus of Mopsvestra would enable us to understand 
still more fully the peculiarities of the Antiochian School in 
this respect, if more of the Commentaries of this liberally 
minded man had come down to us.{ While the advocates 
of the common Hermeneutics were disposed to find the 


* Hom. in Philem, t. xi. p. 773.—‘Oray rig rvevparinic 27 Kai 
oxyjpara «ai Badiopara Kai pryyara kai mpadypara Tov TowvTou Kai 
mavra amdw¢ Tod¢e axovovrag dpeiret. 

+ Compare also the admirable vindication of the Epistle to Philemon 
by Theodorus of Mopsuestia, who regards it as a specimen of apostolie 
humility and wisdom. 

t This opinion of Neander’s has been confirmed since the above- 
mentioned Commentaries have been discovered. Their whole method 
is very instructive in reference to the standpoint of Theodorus. We 
extract from them the following general remarks. Respecting the 
settlement of the historical portions, and the designed idea of the 
biblical writers on allegorical interpretation, he remarks on Gal, iy. 24, 
p- 81: Qui studium multum habent intervertere sensus divinarum 
scripturarum, et omnia que illuc posita sunt intercipere fabulas vero 
quasdam ineptas ex se confingere, et allegorise nomen sue ponere 
desipientie ; hae voce apostoli abutentes, quasi hinc videntur sumsisse 
potestatem ut et omnes intellectus divine exterminent scripture, eo 
quod secundum apostolum per allegoriam dicere nituntur. Et ipsi 
non intelligentes, quantum differt, quod et ab illis et ab apostolo hoc in 
loco dictum sit. Apostolus enim non interimit historiam, neque evolvit 
res dudum factas, sed sic posuit illa, ut tunc fuerant facta, et historia 
illorum que fuerant facta, ad suum usus est intellectum. Isti vero 
omnia e contrario faciunt, omnem divine scripture historiam somniorum 
nocturnorum nihil differre volentes. Nec enim Adam Adam esse 
dicunt, quando maxime eos divina spiritaliter enarrare acciderit. 

For his view of the inspiration of the New Testament writers, his 
remarks on Paul’s style and feelings are deserving of attention. On 
Gal. v. 12, p. 88: Et ad plenum quis considerans illa, que in hac sunt 
epistola, tum que extra probationem sunt, sive ad Galatas dicta sive ad 
adversarios, inveniet densam eam esse et sensus varietate illustratam, 
nunc quidem ista, nune vero illa dicentem, quod proprium est illorum 
qui irascuntur. Ita ut et multa contingant, et omnia frequenter et 
compendiose dicant, nullo in loco sensum dilatantes. In Philemon v. 
16, P 158: Est ig eure tego quod dictum est ob nimium com- 

ium, eo qu postolus sepe cupiens aliqua compendiose explicare, 
Tencuritete dicta sua involvit, [JAcoBI.} nite ' 
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New Testament in the Old, which was easily effected by 
the allegorical exegesis, Theodorus laid particular stress 
on the difference between the Old Testament and the 
Christian standpoint. He developed ideas, which had 
been propagated by the Gnostics,. but adopted. a far more 
sound and scientific method. He opposed the arbitrary 
allegorical. method of interpreting Scripture, and, while he 
adhered to the historical and grammatical method, endeavoured 
to satisfy the religious and the scientific necessities of the 
case. ‘Thus he arrived at a remarkable idea of the inspiration 
of the Old Testament; he distinguished between what the 
Authors had expressed consciously under certain definite 
relations, and the higher meaning which might be discovered 
in itfrom the Christian standpoint. Many expressions were 
hyperbolical* in relation to the objects to which they were 
primarily applied; they find their verification in Christ. 
Hence, the notion that Theodorus formed of Inspiration was, 
that the Divine Spirit imparted to these writers ideas of 
which they were not clearly conscious, and which were 
susceptible of a higher application than they could make of 
them. He combated those who saw the doctrine of the 
Trinity clearly expressed in the Old Testament, and maintained 
on the contrary ¢ that neither that, nor the doctrine of the 
Messiah as the Son of God, were yet revealed in it. The 
Apostles, in the Interpretation of the Old Testament, were 
not always infallible according to the letter; they were guided 
by the Holy Spirit only in understanding the higher meaning. 
Hence, he did not place the Old Testament quotations on a level 


* Comment. in Zachar. ix. v. 9,10. Wegnern, p. 613. 

+ In Joel ii. 28. Wegn. p. 154.—rotro ydo éyer 7d éeye® ard row 
avevtparoc pov, Twy émi Tic madadc dtaOhKne wvedpa pevy Gyov 
povadicoy iv broordoe KExwpiopéevwc THY ouTHY Seod re bv Kai ék 
Seov odk émiorapéivwy, rvevpa O& Seod Kai rvevpa dyvoy Kai way, 6, Te 
Onwore Towvro Ty Xap avbrov Kai THY KNOEMoviay Kai THY Ord0eoty 
Kadotvtwy,k.7.. InSachar.i.7. Wegn. 589 :—dndov dvroc, drt rev 
apo Ti¢ Tov Serrérov Xpiorov waponaiag ovdsic Hriorato warépa Kal 
vidv ob rarépa Jedv viov Seov warépa, obx vidy Jedy vidy marpic Yeov 


Touro évra brep éoriv 6 rarnp, dre Kai Ovta 2E avrov’ éwesdi) warpdg 


piv dvopacia cai viod émi madatic hy diaOnKnc, Tarpdc piv Koww¢ 
Kara kndepoviay Tov Seod Aeyopévov rHy Tic sKetOev Exipédeiag abvov- 
péivoy avOpwruy, vioy dé TeY éxdyTwy TL TrEOV KATA OiKEiwowy SEov" 
matipa 6& Sebv, dorep ody Epny dn, viov Yeod Kai vidy Sedv Seov 
marpoc¢ Hriorato ray Tore kaDamrak ovdcigg «= tsti—‘isS 
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a with those from the New. Occupying this historical standpoint, 
he prosecuted an historical genetic development of Revelation, 
which was the first approximation to the idea of biblical 
Dogmatics. The method also was peculiarly his own in which 
he explained the ecstasies recorded in Holy Writ, as necessary* 
under certain circumstances. As we obtain the most accurate 
information when we direct our senses entirely to an object, so 
the gaze of the holy writers was given up to the contemplation 
of divine things, and the consciousness of the external World 
retired before that of the internal. With this was connected 
his opinion that the Visions in Holy Writ were not at all 
sensuous, but perceptions of an inner sense in which instruc- 
tion was imparted by the Holy Spirit. In these views many 
important germs of later development were contained. 


B. THE DOGMAS OF DOGMATICS STRICTLY SO CALLED. 
a THE DOCTRINE OF GOD. 


Durinea this period the whole doctrine of God underwent a 
revolution, owing to the controversies respecting the Trinity ; 
we shall, therefore, deviate from the order, we followed in the 
first period, and begin with the history of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 


1. THE DOCTRINE OF THE SON OF GOD, 


Tue Unity of the Christian consciousness of God was developed 
in conflict with the old Subordination system of the Trinity. 
In the East the Subordination System as elaborated under the 
influence of Origen, maintained its ground; in the West, the 
doctrine prevailed of one divine essence in the Father and the 
Son; una substantia, wia oicia, jwootoimv. We have seen the 
controversy break out between the Roman and Alexandrian 
Churches, and how it was settled by the moderation of 


* In Nahum, c.i. Wegn. p. 397.—Otrw roy paxdpwov TMérpov Aéyee 
év éxorace yeyovira rijy owddva idsiv ix Tov ovpavod Karagepopéyny, 
érecd?) 1) TOU WrEebparog Yapic TPdTEpOY adrod Ti)yv didvotay droordcaca 
THY TapdyTwy TéTe Tpocavéixev TY Sewpig wapecktdace roy Sexvv- 
pivwr, ty’ dorep Ew Tig mapobane ywopevor Karacracewe Kad’ brrvove 
Tév aroxaduTrroptver dexwpueba riy Sewpiay, obtw Two rH peracrdace 
‘Tig Otavoiag bd Tig TOU dyiov mvebparog KaMordpevar yapirog Tar 
dexvupéivwy vrodéxowvTo THY Yewpiay, 
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Dionysius of Alexandria. Perhaps it would not now have 
come to an open rupture if an extreme party had not appeared 
which was at a still greater remove from the Western system 
of Unity than the prevalent view of the Hastern Church. We 
have remarked traces of it already during the preceding Period 
in the opposition against the Monarchians, which gaye pro- 
minence to the distinction between the essence of the Father 
and that of the Son. It stamps special importance on the 
appearance of Arius, that he gave the watchword to the con- 
troversy by an unmodified expression of a similar view. 

Arius, Presbyter of a church affiliated to the principal 
church in Alexandria, was certainly not the man who was 
disposed to establish a new dogma. He had not the talents 
requisite to give a new direction, and, doubtless, believed that 
he was only maintaining the ancient doctrine of the Church, 
and vindicating it against errors. He was animated by a 
sincere zeal for what he acknowledged as true, and withal a 
strong predilection for logical clearness and intelligibility, but 
with a certain contractedness of mind, a want of the speculative 
element; he possessed no depth of religious intuition or appre- 
hension of Christian truths, and hence had not the disposition 
fitted for receiving several dogmas. His mental training had 
been influenced on the one hand, by the School of Origen, and 
on the other, by the Antiochian, at the head of which, in his 
day, stood the Presbyter, Lucian. But the tendency of Arius 
was too foreign to the system of Origen, to be more deeply 
affected by it than in some individual points; he received his 
peculiar exegetical direction from the Antiochian School; but 
the higher faculty of intuition was undeveloped, and the deeper # 
understanding of biblical ideas was wanting, and thus he was 
obliged to confine himself to single expressions. This is ei 
shown in the scheme of his doctrine of Christ, in which the 
terms expressive of subordination in the New Testament, are __ 
considered and applied in an isolated, onesided manner; it is 
the same with his view of the constitution of Christ’s person, 
Against the Sabellians he maintained a sharp contiageal in kia 
which he had the support of the Antiochian school, which was 
distinguished by its zealous opposition to the Monar oe 
In the doctrine of the Homoousion, he saw nothing e “alee; ; Ee ih 
either the idea of Son of God must be understood i in a ¢ s 3 
anthropopathic sense, or Christ could only ” 
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a created being.* The profound idea expressed by Origen, of 
an eternal, beginningless generation of the Son was incon- 
ceivable to his matter-of-fact understanding. The production 
by God could signify nothing else than creating a being out of 
hothing by his own will. Hence the Logos is piaced in the 
class of created beings; he was created out of nothing; his 
existence had a beginning; there was a moment, in which he 
did not exist. If a beginningless existence were ascribed to 
him, then two original Beings must be admitted, two Gods 
equal to each other. Now he granted that the World and 
Time were correlative ideas, that the Son of God, though a 
creature, was far exalted above all others; God had made him 
his instrument for creating all other beings; he was, there- 
fore, begotten, created, established by God before the World 
and Time. In this way he thought that he agreed with 
Scripture. Notwithstanding these characteristics of a creature, 
Arius had no scruple to call him God, and found no contra- 
diction in his being at once God and a created being; he 
applied the designation in a figurative sense, and appealed to 
passages in the Bible, where Elohim is so used. It did not 
escape his observation that the idea of a creature implies that 
of mutability, and he did not exempt the Son of God from 
this ; for when he calls him the unchangeable God (avaAdoiwros 
Yds) he refers this attribute not to his essence, but to the 
moral immutability of his Will. In the stress laid on Free- 
will, we may perceive the influence of Origen. This was the 
foundation of the divine dignity which was ascribed to him 
before all other created beings; for God, who, by virtue of his 


* Arii Ep. ad Euseb. Nicom. in Theodor. H. E. i. 5.—dWderouer, 
bre 6 vide ob« Eorw ayévynrog, obdE pipog ayevynTov Kar’ oddéva 
rodrov, ovde 8E broKeimévov revdcg’ add’ Ort SeAjpare cai Bovdd briorn 
mpd xpovwy Kai rpd aiwvwy mripne Sede, povoyevijc, avaddoiwrog, Kai 
mpiv yevyn?y, iroe erioOQ, 7 Sp.oOf, OT] SepedwwO9, obx hy’ ayévynrog 

ap obK hyv* dwrédpe0a bre ciraper, apxiy Eyer 6 vidg, 6 62 Sede dvapxdeg 
Ee . ++. wai Ore cimaperv, Ore 2E ode SyTwy toriv ovrw dé tiraper 
cadre odd? pépog Seod obdé 2E UroKeipévov rwdc.—Oareia in Athan. c. 
Ar. Or. i. 9.—ob« dei 6 Sed¢ warip ty aN’ borepov yéiyovev” ode dei 
hv 6 vidc, ob yap hy piv yevynOy ode iorw ix rod marpic, ANN tE od« 
byvrwv vriorn Kai abric ove tor idwog Tig Tod Tarpd¢ odciag, 

+ Exordium Thalie in Athan. c. Arian. i. 5.—iyv ydo gn pévog 6 
Sedc cai ob rw Hv 6 Abyog Kai H copia’ eira SeAHaac Hpac npovpyhoa, 
rore 61) meroinxey tva twa, kai wvdpacev abroy Nyov Kai copiay Kai 
vidy, iva pag de’ abrov, Snusovpy Hon. 
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prescience foresaw his sinless life,* gave him this dignity as 
he gives to every created being what belongs to it. Arius 
explained Philipp. ii. 8, of the exaltation of Christ, in con- 
sequence of his undeviating obedience to his Father’s will. 
Origen referred what he affirmed of conditionality depending 
on the Will, not to the Logos, but to the human soul connected 
with it; Arius, on the other hand,: conceived of the Incarna- 
tion of the Word only as the assumption of a human body, not 
of a proper, human soul ; he did not even distinguish between 
the divine and the created natures of the Logos, and attributed 
directly to the Logos, what the Holy Scriptures state as cha- 
racteristic of subordination. 

As Arius disseminated his doctrines in sermons and theolo- 
gical conferences, a controversy arose respecting them among 
the Clergy, in which Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, who 
was devoted to the system of the émuoodov, took part. He 
accused Arius of not acknowledging Christ in the true sense 
as a Redeemer, because he regarded his nature as mutable ; 
how then could he redeem natures that were subject to 
change? Arius, on the other hand, accused Alexander of 
having fallen into Sabellianism. The distance between them 
gradually widened, and in a.p. $21, Arius was excommunicated 
and deposed by Alexander at a synod, composed of a hundred 
members.t After this, he composed a half poetical work, 
entitled, Thalia, in which, as had been done by others for the 
spread of their doctrines, he brought forward his own peculiar 
sentiments in songs for sailors, millers, and travellers. The 
controversy excited a strong sensation, and men of note 
appeared as mediators, such as Eusebius, Bishop of Nicomedia, 
and Eusebius of Caesarea. The latter, who, by the teaching 
of Pamphilus, was an adherent of Origen, agreed neither with 
Arius nor with Alexander, considered it pernicious, in accord- 
ance with a maxim of Origen, to dispute openly on such 
subjects, which could only be rightly treated by men whose 
hearts were devoted to God. He endeavoured to convince 
both, that they held the views of their opponents to be worse 
than they really were, and that they agreed in essentials, in 
the general belief in the divinity of Christ. Arius would 
have been inclined to be reconciled to his bishop; for although 
he had the intention of making his doctrine predominant at 

* Neander’s Church History, iv. 6. + Ibid. iv. 10. 
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last, yet he would have been content at the time with its being 
merely tolerated. But Alexander held the difference to be 
too important to admit of such a settlement. Constantine 
also, who after his victory over Licinius, had obtained the 
sovereignty, had his attention directed to the controversy; the 
confusion was to him annoying; he wrote to both parties,* 
and upbraided each for bringing before the public subjects 
which the multitude could not understand. The contro- 
versy appeared to those who drew up the Emperor's letter, 
as not very important, and this view of the matter suited his 
Kelecticism; he blamed them for being willing to disturb the 
Unity of the Church for such things; and held out the 
example of the schools of Philosophy as a pattern, who would 
not divide on account of every point of difference. To him it 
appeared that the acknowledgment of a Providence ought to 
be enough to unite them. ‘This letter could not attain its 
end, because both parties took a different view of the point in 
dispute. Constantine himself could not help being influenced 
by the theologians who were in his vicinity, and hence did 
not always maintain his opinion of its unimportance. The 
opponents of Arius represented that his doctrine was 
blasphemous, and that the true dignity of Christ called for an 
assertion of the Unity of Essence. On this account he con- 
voked a General Council of the Bishops at Nice in Bithynia. 
As far as relates to the dogmatic proceedings of this Council, 
we have no authentic Acts; we possess only the accounts given 
by approvers f of it, and their opponents.t It is evident from 
the characters of Athanasius and Eusebius of Cesarea, that 
both accounts are partial; for the former was interested in 
representing the decisions of the Council as the result of free 
deliberation, and hence showing that the Oriental Churches, 
if they did not remain faithful to this creed, must have aposta- 
tized from their own convictions; on the other hand, Eusebius 
wrote a letter, in which he gives an account of the Council, to . 
his own Church, in order to excuse himself for accepting the 
* Euseb. Vita Const. ii. 64. 
_ t Athanasii Ep. ad Afros.; ad Episcopos Aigypti et Libym; De 
Decretis Syn. Nicen.—Eustathius Antiochen. in Theodoret. Hist. 


Eccl. i. 8. Compare also the ents of the Liber Synodicus in 
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the Coptic language, in Spicileg. Solesm. i. 513. 
“} Euseb. Cees. Vita Constan. iii. 10, Ep. ad Cesar. in Theodoret. 
Hist. Eccl. i, 2, 
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creed, though he did not strictly agree with it. But yet he 
could understand and estimate the sentiments of the majority 
of the assembly better than Athanasius, because he held a 
dogmatic standpoint in common with them. The historical 
connexion also is in favour of his representation in preference 
to that of Athanasius. If we consider the earlier development, 
we cannot doubt that the majority of the Oriental Bishops, 
from whom the settlement of the 6oovomv, in the Nicene 
Creed, must have proceeded, were interested against this 
Dogma. And if we look at the sequel, it would be impossible 
to explain why the Oriental Church should strive so long 
against this Creed, if the adoption of it had been the result of 
an unfettered discussion. But the whole affair is clear if we 
credit Eusebius, that their decision was not arrived at by free 
consent but by an influence from without on the Council. 
The disappointment at the result deeply affected Athanasius ; 
from his standpoint there could only be, by logical consequence, 
either friends of the éwootooy or Arians; since many of the 
persons present declared themselves against Arianism, he 
inferred that they agreed with the Nicene émootorv; while yet 
the majority were attached to a middle system, which allowed 
the greatest affinity possible between the Father and the Son, 
short of the unity of essence. The opponents of Arius brought 
forward expressions in which the distinction of the Father 
from the Son was implied, and which, torn from their con- 
nexion, did violence to the religious feeling, and they might 
easily have obtained the condemnation of the Arian statements, 
if Eusebius of Caesarea had not come forward as mediator. 
He attempted to show that the expressions of Arius had a less 
offensive meaning, when taken in their connexion, and pro- 
posed to the Council a Creed respecting the Divinity of Christ, 
that employed indefinite designations, such as God of God, 
Light of Light, which even Arius could adopt, and desired 
that this creed, which contained the doctrine of the Oriental 
Church, might be received. Arius would willingly have 
acquiesced, had his opponents shown themselves equally ready ; 
the difference would have been concealed, and the controversy 
settled for a time; but the difference might afresh be rendered 
sensible in the opposition against the Western Church, and 
must also soon break out again in the Oriental. It was 
impossible to remain fixed on the standpoint of development 
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where they then were. Meanwhile, Eusebius was unsuccessful ; 


the opponents of Arius refused, and insisted on additions which 
made it impossible for him to explain the general expressions, 
according to his own meaning; to Seog éx rod Yeod they 
required dAnéwig to be added; and to yevwnéeis, in order to 
exclude the idea of the Creation of Christ out of nothing, the 
phrase éx rijg obsiag rot Jeov, and the negative od roimbsig; the 
Arian doctrine of Christ as a xr:cua, would be condemned by 
the words 7v ére otx gv. Constantine, convinced that it was 
necessary to maintain the Divinity of Christ, proposed that 


‘the clause, Christ is dwoovcwg rw aware’, should be added. 


Eusebius at first opposed it; at last he consented to it for the 
sake of peace, and satisfied his mind by affixing his own sense 
to the terms. The majority of the Bishops followed his 
example, and the Creed was accepted.* But, very soon, a 
dispute arose on the interpretation of the Creed, between those 
who had received it voluntarily, and those who had received it 
by compulsion; and the latter, of course, were desirous of 
getting rid of it. 

In order to gain over the Emperor, who had no settled con- 
victions, it was represented to him, that the doctrine of Arius 
was, after all, not so very objectionable, and that, the con- 
troversy had been owing chiefly to the. passions of. those who 
had engaged in it. He adopted this view of the matter, and 
allowed Arius to lay before him a new creed in self-justification. 
He professed his faith in the Logos as 3sd¢ éx Seod, and begotten 
before all time, and represented the dispute as an idle one. 
The Emperor was satisfied. Arius was permitted to return 


from exile in 328, and the zeal of his opponents only con- 


* The Symbolum Nicenum, in a letter of Eusebius: Theodoret. 
Hist. E. i. 12.—orevoper tic Eva Sedv waripa mavrokpdropa, ravrwv 
opatéy re Kai doparwy rontny’ Kai sic Eva Kipwv Inoody Xproroy, 
Tov vidv Tou Geov, yevynOivra ix Tov marpdc povoyeri, Tovréotiy ék 


‘Tig obciag TOU marpdc, Sedy Ex Seav, Kai pic ix gwrdc, Sedv aAnOvdy 


&« Jeov adnOwod, yevynOévra, od ronlévra, dpootcwry rp warpi’ dv ob 
Ta wWavra éyévero Ta Te tv TP Opav@ Kal Td éy TH yij, TOW OU Hpac rode 
avOpwrouc kal dud Tiv Hperépay owrnpiav KareOdyra, kai capxwhivra, 
kai ivavOpwricavra, maQévta cai dvacrdvra rH reiri npEpa, 
aveOsvra sig rode obpavodc, tpydpevov Kpivat Livracg Kal vexpodc. 
Kai sic rd Gytov vipa. Todg dé Aéyovrag, drt Hy wore Bre odK jy, 
kai mpiv yevrnOijvae obK yy, kai bre 2& ode bvTwy tyévero, 7) & éripac 


‘brocracewe f} obciac paoxovrac elvat, TpexToy 7} dAXoWwTdY Tov vidy 


Tov Sov, avabeparize 1 ayia KaBoduc?) Kai drocroXtK?) éxcAnoia. 
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firmed the Emperor in his opinion, that they were self-willed 
disturbers of the peace. Athanasius, who meanwhile’ had 
become bishop of Alexandria, was ordered to receive Arius 
again into the Church, but strenuously refused.” He and the 
Nicene Creed were now the objects of the attacks that pro- 
ceeded from the majority of the Oriental Churches, with whom 
Arius had united himself. They prevailed on the Emperor to 
banish him, about the year 336, to Gaul. Here in the 
Western Church, the development of doctriné had received a 
form resembling that of his own Dogma, and owing to this 
circumstance he met with a friendly reception. On Constan- 
tine’s death in 337, Constantine II., who governed the West, 
recalled him to Alexandria; but Constantine, the Emperor of 
the Hast, became the tool of the Anti-Nicene party, who again 
effected the deposition of Athanasius. Yet the Oriental 
Bishops were quite ready to be on terms of harmony with the 
West, and, hence, at Artioch (341—345) put forth five creeds, 
in which they sought to clear themselves from the suspicion of 
Arianism, and explained their middle course, which was after- 
wards distinguished by the names of the 6uoroidnmy, and Semi- 
Arianism. They approximated, as far as possible, to the 
Western Church in these Creeds; only they were unwilling to 
adopt the éuoovcrv. In the second Creed, drawn up at Antioch, 
which is said to have been framed on the plan of one of earlier 
date, by the well-known Presbyter Lucian, Christ wes called 
the unchangeable image of the Deity, of the essence and will, 
the power and glory of the Father.* In the fourth Creed, 

* The Creeds are in Walch’s Biblioth. Symbolica Vetus, p. 109. 
Munscher (i. p. 210) has taken them from Athan. De Synodis Arimini 
et Seleuciee Habit. The- second § 23.—réy vidy—riyv povoyevn Sedov, 
Ov ob ra mavra, Toy yevyndivta 70d THY aiwywy tk TOV TaTpdc, Jedy 
éx Seov, OAov éE OAov, povoy ix povov, Tédevoy Ex TEAElov, hdyor Cévra, 
sogiay Cioav,—drpenrov Te kai avadXolwror, Tij¢ YedrHToc, obciag re 
kai Bovdie, kai duvdpewes, cai Oden Tod warpde dmapaddaxroy eixdva, 
—roy bvra ivy apxn mpdc Toy Sedyv Adyor Sedy, kara Td sipnuévov ty TH 
evayytrXi’ Kai Sede av 6 Adyoc,—dnrovert warpb¢e adnbHe marpdc 
Svrog, viod St ddI viod dyTog, rod é ayiov mvEbparog GANDwE ayiov 
mvebparog byTog, Twy dvopaTwy oby atic ovdé Apywc oi ctv MAG 
 Onpavovrwy axpibdc THY oikeiay Exagrov TOY Subinat oli brocraciv 
re kai rdéw cai ddfav we elvat rh piv droordoen rpia, Ti Of ovpgwrvig 
ty. Tldoav aiperixny raxodotiay avabeuariZouer,—ei ruc—ddacKrer— 
 XPSVOY, 7H Kaipdy, H aidva, h elvar, y yeyovévar mpd rob -yevynOijvat 
roy vidy—kai ét ric héyer Toy vidy Kricpa We ty THY KTLOpaTwY, h yév- 
ynpa we ty rev yerynudrwyr, } Toinua wo ey THY Womparwr. 
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which agreed, for the most part, with that proposed by 
Eusebius at Nice, the Arian doctrine was more expressly con- 
demned, and it was explicitly declared that Christ was perfect, 
and in his nature, God like the Father. But the Western 
Bishops would not give their assent, but adhered to the Nicene 
Creed, and the rupture was widened, In order to heal the 
breach, it was proposed to hold a General Council ; this, how- 
ever, did not take place; but the Eastern Bishops met at 
Philippolis, in Thrace, and the Western at Sardica.* The 
former explained themselves in accordance with the fourth 


_ Antiochian Creed; at Sardica new definitions were proposed, 


but they were not approved, as it was thought unwise to make 
so many forms of belief, ‘Through the influence of Constans, 
the Sardican decisions were enforced in the Oriental Church, 
and Athanasius was once more restored to his office. But all 
things were changed by the political revolutions in which 
Constans lost his life, and Constantius became sole ruler, At 
first the dogmatic question was not brought forward; it was 
only attempted to set aside Athanasius, To accomplish his 
condemnation, the East and West were io be brought into a 
forced union. About the year 356, he was banished, and thus 
the opposition in the Nicene Council triumphed both in the 
East and West. But the victory was disastrous in its con- 
sequences. It was effected by a coalition of the Oriental 
majority, and of the strict Ariaus who joined in a common 
opposition to the Nicene Creed. As soon as the object of 
their coalition was attained, the opposition between the hete- 
rogeneous elements which composed it broke out, and was 
increased by the appearance of EKunomius, who developed the 
doctrine of Arius in still more decided terms, The adherents 
of the moderate tendency gradually strengthened the Nicene 
party. A means was sought for, to prevent an absolute dis- 
ruption, and a Creed was proposed which maintained only in 
general terms the similarity of the Father and the Son, but 
determined nothing respecting the relation of the odcia, 
because the Holy Scriptures had settled nothing respecting it. 
Such a Henotikon could well proceed from men of various 


_» parties and interests. Its authors, among whom Acacius, 


© Yet see my Essay on the Festive Letters of Athanasius, from. 
which it appears that the date of these Synods was earlier.—[J acont.] 
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Bishop of Ceesarea in Palestine,* deserves special notice, were 
perhaps convinced, that it was not right to dispute on such 
incomprehensible subjects ; the strict Arians also joined them, 
to whom it was of prime importance to get rid of the dis- 
tinctions which stood in their way. But the formula they pro- 
posed had the common fate of Henotica, and only made the 
disunion more intense and complex; for the adherents of the 
formula constituted a new party. In order to give authority 
to the Creed, an Oriental Council was assembled, about the 
year 359, at Seleucia, in Isauria, and a Western one at 
Ariminum (Rimini) in Italy; clandestine efforts were made 
on both sides, by the Homoiousians at Seleucia, and by the 
adherents of the Nicene Council at Rimini. As they met with 
opposition, they attempted to intrigue at court, and by its aid 
succeeded, owing to the unacquaintedness of the Western 
Church with the affairs of the Eastern, and the weakness 


of the Orientals, in bringing matters to such a point that a 


Creed was adopted as a kind of Henoticon, a.p. 360.* The 


Churches seemed to be reconciled, but in a short time, great 


disturbances arose from the smothered opposition; those who 
had received the Creed from fear or ignorance, were regarded 
by the more resolute party as ‘betrayers of the Truth. The 
death of Constantine put an end to this state of things. It 


was salutary for the dogmatical development of the Church, 


that Julian never troubled himself about party, disputes. very 


Dogma no longer supported or kept down by outward force,: 


might now be treated according to its intrinsic value, and its 
relation to the natural development of the Church. The 
Arians had rendered themselves odious to the Homoiousians 
by their conduct, and hence the latter were disposed to regard 
the advocates of the Nicene Creed in a more favourable light. 
The union of these two parties was promoted, since under the 
reign of Valens the ‘Arians were inclined again to oppress 
their adversaries’ by despotic measures. ‘The zealous efforts 
of those ‘distinguished Church Teachers of the Hast, the three 
Cappadocian theologians, contributed greatly to the spread of 
the Nicene doctrine. As under ‘Theodosius I., the ruling 
power had decided in its favour, this doctrine was'no longer 
-pressed upon the Oriental Church from without, but its recep- 
tion was left to depend on its own development. And thus, 
* Neander's Church History, iv. 70-72, 
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at the second Ecumenical Council of Constantinople (4.D. 351) 
the Nicene Creed was confirmed, and, with a few alterations, 
received. The continued opposition of the Arian doctrine to 
the Christian consciousness gradually led to its own suppres- 
sion; for as the Arians made use of biblical and church 
phraseology, the words were understood in a different sense 
from that which they intended, and thus they involuntarily 
subserved the very cause which they opposed.* From this 
time, their doctrine met with acceptance only among barbarous 
tribes, chiefly those of German origin, to whom such a form of 
doctrine might be more agreable, and who would not be dis- 
satisfied with its want of logical consequence ; it served them 
as an intermediate stage to a deeper view of Christianity. 

In reference to the cultivation bestowed on these different 
systems within the circle of their respective parties, we may 
observe that the most distinguished advocates of the Nicene 
doctrine were ATHANasIUS* in the East, and Hrxary of Poic- 
tiers in the West. Its development by the former was closely 
connected with his welfare against the Arians and Semi-Arians. 
When the Arians maintained that the Son of God was only 
distinguished from other created beings by the fact, that God 
created him first of all, and then all other beings by him; 
Athanasius, on the contrary, said, It is a narrow-minded 
representation, that God must require an instrument for 
Creation; it looks as if the Son of God came into existence 
only for our sakes; and by such a representation we might be 
led to regard the Son of God, not as participating immediately 
in the divine essence, but as requiring an intermediate agency 
for himself. What then could that agency be, between him 
and God? Grant that such existed, then that would be the 
Son of God in a proper sense ; nothing else, indeed, than the 
divine essence communicating itself. If we do not stand in 
connexion with God, through the Son of God, as thus con- 
ceived of, we have no true communion with Him, but some- 
thing stands between us and God, and we are, therefore, not 
the children of God in a proper sense. For in reference to 
our original relation we are only creatures of God, and He is 


not in a proper sense our Father; only so far is He our 


* Hilarius Pictav. adv. Arian. et Auxentium, § 6. 
+ See especially his Orat. contr. Arian.; De Decretis Syn. Nicean ; 
De Synodo Arimin. et Seleucens. 
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Father as we are placed in communion with the Father, 
through Christ, who is the Son of God by a communication of 
the divine essence: without this doctrine, it could not be said 
that we are partakers of the divine nature.* Thus in 
Athanasius the ideas of redemption, adoption, and communion 
with God were connected with the idea of Jesus as the true 
Son of God. As the Arians believed that they ought to pay 
divine honour to Christ, according to the Scriptures, he 
charged them with inconsistency, since, on their principles, 
men were made idolaters and worshippers of a creature. The 
Arians objected to the Nicene doctrine, that the idea of the 
Son of God could not be distinguished from that of a created. 
being, unless anthropopathical notions were admitted. Atha- 
nasius replied, that certainly all religious expressions are 
symbolical, and have something anthropopathical at their basis, 
which we must abstract from them in order to get the correct 
idea. But the same is the case with the idea of Creation 
which the Arians are willing to maintain; we should fall into 
error, if we tried to develope this according to human ‘repre- 
sentations. In like manner we must abstract from the ideas 
Son of God, and begotten of God, what belongs to sensuous 
relations, and then there is left to us the idea of Unity of 
Essence, and derivation of Nature. 

Athanasius objects to the Semi-Arians that the ideas of like- 
ness and unlikeness suit only creaturely relations ; in reference 
to God we can speak only of Unity or Diversity. It belongs 
to the idea of Creation that something is created out of 
nothing, ab extra, by the will of God; to the idea of the Son 
of God belongs derivation from the essence of God. It was 
a difficulty to the Semi-Arians in general, as well as to the 
Arians, that the Son of God was asserted to maintain his 
existence not by a direct act of the Father’s will, and both 
parties urged against the Niceans the dilemma that either 


* Orat. contr. Arian. 1, 16.—dvdyen Eye 7d ée Tic odciac TO 
marpoc ior avrov siuray iva roy vidy* TO yao bAwe peréxecOar Tov 
Sedv, lody tore Néyery Ste Kai yevyg: rd O& yervgy ri onpaiver h vidv; 
abrov yoty rod viod petixee Ta wavTa KaTa THY TOU mvsipaToc 
yivopéivny rap’ abrod xapiv, kai pavepdy te rovrov yéiverat, bri abro¢ 
fev 6 vidc oddevdc peréxet, TO O€ tx TOU TaTpdc pETEXOuEVOY, TOUTS tort 
6 vidc? abrot yao rov viod peréxorreg Tov Seov ih Ss gran 
(“iva yévnre Seiag cowwvoi dvoewe”—“ ode oldars, OTe vadg Seow 
iors ;’—“ nusic yap vadc Seov topev Civroc,’ 2,59. 
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God brought the Son into being by his own will, or that he 
was begotten against his will by necessity, Athanasius 
emphatically maintained the doctrine they impugned. If the 
will of God be supposed to be the origin of the Son’s exist- 
ence, then the Son of God belongs to the class of creatures. 
The existence of the divine Logos precedes all particular 
acts of the divine Will, which are all effectuated only by tho 
Logos, who himself is the living divine Will. Our opponents 
think only of the contrast between will and compulsion ; they 
ignore what is higher, namely, the idea of that which is founded 
in the divine essence. We cannot say, God is good and merciful 
first of all, by a special act of his will; but all the acts of the 
divine will presuppose the Being of God. The same holds 
good of the Logos and the acts of God’s will.* 

In the views of the Semi-Arians various modifications 
existed; they agreed in opposition both to the Homousion 
and the Heterousion, and in maintaining the Homoiousion, 
and the distinction of the Son of God from created beings, 
The party generally assented to the fourth Antiochian Creed, 
and to that of the Synod held at Ancyra in the year 358. 
Two eminent men belonging to it are deserving of special 
notice. The first is Eusebius of Caesarea, whose system was 
derived chiefly from Origen, and hence in its main outlines was 
fixed before the Nicene Council, as it is evident from his earlier 
works, especially the drédekis edayyerixy. He calls the Son 
of God the reflection of the first eternal light, and distinguishes 

* Orat. contr. Arian, ii. 2.—xai dvatpotyrec dé 7d ward giow, ric 
ro kara BoidAnow mponysia0at Sirovrec, ovK tpvOpidory ; i O& Ta ExTde 
kai ov« dvta mpdrepov, BovrAdpevog dé adra sivar, Snurovpyei, Kai 
yiverat TobTwy TonTic’ TOAAW ToOdTEpOY sin Av TaTHp yeryyHparoc ik 
tijc Wiag obotag si yap Td BovdecOa wept THY pr) byTwy diWdan Tw 
Seq, Stari pr) 7d brepKeipevoy rig BovdAnocewe ove imryty@oKovar row 
Seod ; drepavabibnce d2, rip¢ Boudjoewe Td wepuKéivar Kai elvat adbroy 
marioa Tov idiov Adyou ei Toivuy Td mpdrEpor, dep tori Kara pia, 
ove vrnokge kard rv éxsivwy dvoay, rao TO devrepor, brep tori kara 
BovrAnoww, yévorr’ dv; mpdrepoy dé tari 6 AOyoc, Kai dedTEpoy 1) Kriotc" 
adr’ tori 6 Adyoc, kav mAsiova ToApGow oi aoebsicr Ov adrod ya 

éyovev » Kriowc* Kai djAov ay cin, bre romnTIe Gv 6 Sede Exe Kal Tov 
nprovpytxoy Adyor, om EEwOev gdX’ idtow éavrodv Tadwy yap ro abra 
pnréov i 7d BovAeaOae Exet, kai 7d BodAnpa abrov ronteKoy tore Kai 
dyxei 7d BobAnua adbrod rpdc cboractw riv ytvopévwr* 4 dé Nbyoe tori 
abrod mowmricog Kai Snproupyde" ove appiboroy, bre obrdg sory 1) Tov 


marpodc Sua Bovdx), kai évovowog évépyeta, Kai Adyoe aAnOivic, tv G 
wal cuvéornke kai dvowweira Ta wavTa Kadoc, 
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by a kind of subordination the first and second light, the first 
and second ovsia ;* but the Son of God is in every respect 
similar to the Father. It is true, he had received from 
Origen the idea of a Generation not in time; but, in order 
to distinguish the Son from the Father, he maintained that he 
was not eternal like the Father in an absolute sense, and that 
the Father existed before the Son. The Generation of the 
Son of God was an idea, to the conception of which only the 
acutest understanding.was adequate. He was begotten not in 
any specific time, but existed before all time in an incomprehen- 
sible manner. Eusebius calls the Son réAssov dnusooveynua rou 
reAcfou (“the perfect workmanship of the Perfect One”); but 
it does not follow from this, that he held him to be a creature. 
At that time the language of theology was not so precise, and 
he afterwards expressed himself decidedly against such an 
opinion, as not corresponding to the nature and dignity of the 
Son of God, and as unscriptural. But even the Homousion 
did not correspond to the true relation of the Son to the 
Father, and was not founded in Scripture. He made use, 
by preference, of biblical phraseology, and eagerly insisted 
on what was practically important, while he pointed out the 
incomprehensibility of those things which men ought not to 
define too exactly. As we cannot conceive, he said, how 
God made the world out of nothing, how can we expect 
to explain the manner in which the Son was brought into 
existence by the Father? We men know not even what 
lies straight before our eyes. Christ tells us what is needful 
to be known respecting himself; he who believes on him hath 
everlasting life; but how he is the Son of God, that is not 
necessary for us to know. From this standpoint we may 
understand his conduct in the Arian Controversy, and his 
moderation, which, however, was influenced by the imperial 
authority. When Arius acknowledged that the Son was 
begotten by the Father, this might appear sufficient from the 
standpoint of Eusebius, but he could not honourably assent 
to the Homousion, and it was acting unjustly when he wished 
to impose his point of view on all other persons, and charged 
the more decided adherents of the Homousion with obstinacy. © 

Cynriut of Jerusalemt agreed with Eusebius in his opposition 
against Arianism and the Homousion, and in (if, Sl 
* Prapar. Evang. 7, 12. Eccles. Theol. i. 89. ¢ Catech. iv. 87; xi. 4. 
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equally combated the views of those who separated the Son 
of God from the Father, and those who confounded the Father 
and Son. But he approached nearer than Eusebius to the 
views of the Nicene party; he taught that Christ was eternal, 
begotten from all eternity, without beginning and dmo¢g in 
every respect to him who begat him. He endeavoured to 
avoid asserting that the generation of the Logos was consequent 
on an act of the divine Will, and not less the denial of such 
an act; in order to escape the difficulty, he only says that God 
did not determine on the generation of Son by previous 
deliberation, but always had the Son along with himself. Like 
Eusebius, he enters a protest against defining too much on 
this doctrine ; it can only be spoken of negatively ; the mode 
cannot be determined. He was always amazed at the forward- 
ness of those persons who advanced too boldly, and with a 
pretended religious zeal, arrived at impious conclusions. 
Many things are to met with in the Bible which we cannot 
understand ; why should we make the attempt ? It is enough 
for us that God has begotten a Son; let us check ourselves 
from wishing to know the inconceivable. Christ himself says, 
‘‘He who believeth on him, hath everlasting life’”—not he 
who knows how the Son is begotten of the Father.* 

As to the Arians, strictly so called, Arius had already 
given a very logical representation of his doctrine; he had 
asserted the infinite distance between God and the creature, 
and classed the Son with created beings.f Only sometimes 
he was induced to express himself more mildly, as when in his 
letter to the Church at Alexandria he impugns those who 
held that the Father had begotten the Son not in truth, but 
in appearance. But this language implied no change in his 
own views; for the true Generation, according to his repre- 
sentation, differed in nothing essentially from Creation. When 
he says of the Son that he was not like a creature, he means 
to except him as being the most perfect of all creatures. He 
maintains that the Father begat the Son as unchangeable, but 
that this idea is founded not in his essence, but in his agency. 
In a fragment which Athanasius has preserved, he says, 


* Catech. xi. 12. 

+ Athan. c. Arian. Or. 1, 6.—kai ravrwv tivwr cai dvopoiwy byrwr 
rov Seov car’ odciay, obrw Kai 6 Adyoc GAXérpto¢g piy Kai avdporoc 
kara TayrTa Tipg TOU warpd¢ odciag Kai idtbTyTOg sort. 
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Christ is the Logos in a metonymical sense,* namely, in 
distinction from Reasou as immanent in God; the Father is 
incomprehensible to the Son ; he knows him only in conformity 
with his peculiar nature. These doctrines were expressed 
still more clearly and broadly by Eunomius, a Deacon of 
Antioch, afterwards Bishop of Cyzicus, as he had no such 
interest, as Arius originally had, to connect himself with the 
Homoiousians, but maintained his dogma equally against 
them and the Homousians. God, the only unoriginated Being, 
is infinitely exalted above all in nature, power and might; the 
Son cannot be said to be like him, since, as Athanasius had 
already asserted, likeness and unlikeness can only be predi- 
cated of created beings; but the Homousion necessarily leads 
to the acknowledgment of two original beings, Generation 
from the divine Essence seemed to him inconceivable, and to 
involve a sensuous emanation and a separation of the divine 
essence; eternal Generation he regarded as unimaginable, 
and a heathenish representation derived from Platonism, 
The divine essence or nature is simple; the will is the 
mediating principle between the essence of God and his 
agency, and every act of the will necessarily has a beginning 
and an end.f The Son of God, consequently, was created 
according to God’s will; he was eternally with God only as 
predestinated ; he was created before all the rest of Creation, 
which he brought into existence as the organ of God. The 
natures of creatures differ according to God’s will ; the Son 
of God must attain among them the highest. possible peri oge 
tion. According to God’s will he is the image and reflection 
of the Father,t the only begotten God. In support of his 


* Contr. Arian. i. 5.—dd0 yodv codiac gnoly eivat, piar pe Thy 
isiay kal cvvurdpyovoay rp Seq@, roy dé vidy éy radry TH copia 
yeyevicOae kai radrng peTexovTa GvopacOa povoy aopiay Kui Adyors 
1) copia yap, dna, TH copia UmipEs gopod Seov Yedjose’ oUTw Kai hoyoy - 
Erepov elvat Aéyet Tapa Tov vidv tv TY IEq, cat. rovrod peréxovra roy 
vidy wvopaobat wad Kara xaptv Aoyoy Kai vidv airov. 

+ Greg. Nyssa, Orat. viii. t. ii. 650.—mdonc ysvvijoewo ode ix’ 
. dmepov serecvouévyc, add’ tig Te TEAoG KaTadynyovenc avayen maoa 
cal rode TapadeLapévoue Tov viod THY yévnow, TO TE axemavoGat ToUroy 
yevvdmsvor, unde mpdc THY aoxnY ariorwe Exe. ah 

+ But differing from Arius —Ovdn é« rij¢ jraxone mpookabwy ro 
elvat vide Sedc, add’ ik di vioc a — bei is povoyevns Sed¢ 
yevousvoc dahxoog bv dbyoue daHKooc év pyorc. Gregor, Nyss. Orat. 
ii. c. Eunom. 470, differing also in Apelve: § 24.—ric yap abréy re 
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opinion of the Son’s subordination he appealed to Christ’s 
words, that he did not his own will, but the will of his Father 
and to the fact that Christ prayed to God. 

We have to noticé another person who at one time was 
among the most zealous advocates of the Nicene Creed, but 
afterward withdrew from the party, Marcellus, Bishop of 
Ancyra. In his zeal against the Arian Asterius he became a 
violent opponent of Origen, to whom he traced Arianism, 
though Origen was rather the forerunner of the middle party. 
But Marcellus allowed of no mean between the Nicene 
Homousion and Arianism. The Arians maintained that the 
term Logos was applied only in a metonymical sense to the 
Son of God, for the proper Logos was the indwelling reason 
of God. He opposed the Homousion to the utmost, and said 
that the term Logos was the only one which could be employed 
as an adequate designation of the divine nature in Christ ; 
that it was only possible to speak of an eternal existence of 
the Logos in God, and that every idea of subordination must 
be excluded. When the Arians appealed to passages of 
Scripture which expressed a certain dependent relation of 
Christ, that he was the Jmage of God, the rewréronog waone - 
xricews and the like, he allowed they were right in the 
notion of dependence, but maintained that these passages 
referred not to the Logos in himself, but only to his human 
appearing. He was, indeed, the first person who referred all 
the expressions in Col. i. 15, &&., and in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, to Christ as a man, and to the Creation brought 
into existence by him. Image, he said, denotes something 
visible, hence Christ could only be so called, as far as he 
represents God in humanity; xrfoi¢ was the new moral 
creation proceeding from him, and he was its sgwréroxog as the 
first being on the new standpoint. He distinguished the 
Logos according to his eternal being in God and his coming 


Tov povoyevhy yivookwy, Kat wayra Ta Of abrov yevopneva varapadwy, 
oe dv dporoynoeer [tv] a’r@ Sewpeico0ar xacay tiv rov warpic¢ 
bvapey ; 

be Buseb. contr. Marcellum, ii. 3, p. 44, ed. Colon.—od roivuy obroc 
6 aywrarog Noyoe xpd Tig tvavOpwrycewe TpwrdroKog waone Krioewc 
ovépacto’ wc ydo duvarby, Thy dei ovra mpwrbroKoy sivai rivoc ; 
adda Tov mpGrov katvoy dvOpwroy, sic dy Ta TavTa dvarepahawoac0at 
sovdrHOn 6 Sed¢ rovroy ai Seiat ypagpai rpwrdéroxoy maone dvouatovar 


Krigéwe. ; cr} 
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out from God, or as yovyxa@uv and as évégyere deuoriny* formed 
by a sAarivecdas of the Logos; the Deity remained an 
indivisible unity, but by virtue of such an agency the Logos 
was extended outward. This is another mode of expression 
for the older phrases Aéyos évdsdderos and argopogix6s. Marcellus 
referred the whole Creation to this dgacrimy evegyeim, and 
included in it the generation of the Logos as far as he com- 
municated himself outwardly. But he referred the opera- 
tion of the évéeyem more especially to Christ’s Incarnation. 
Hence, the name Son of God was applicable not to the Logos 
in himself, but to the évégyesa dgacrimy by virtue of which he 
acted among men in order to make them the children of God. 
Christ called himself the Son of Mant because he wished to 
signify that he was the Son of God only in relation to 
humanity, in which he wished to employ that agency. The 
charge of Sabellianism which the Arians brought against him 
was therefore not unfounded, especially as he had objected to 
the mention of three hypostases as infringing on the divine 
unity.t He was first of all deposed at Constantinople a.D. 336, 
by the majority of the Oriental Church, when they set them- 
selves in opposition to the Nicene doctrine, and Eusebius of 
Cesarea was commissioned to refute his doctrine.§ At a later 
period many adherents of the Homousion declared themselves 
against him.|| Marcellus, however, adopted these erroneous 


* Euseb. contr. Marcellum, lib. ii. 2, p. 39.—2pd rip¢ Onprovpyiac 
amdonc novxia ric HY, we eixdc, év Tp Sep Tod Adyou dvroc. P. 41.— 
obdevdcg yao bvrocg mporepoy 7) Yeov povov, TavTwy de did Tov Oyou 
yiyvecOar peddOvrwv, mpondOev 6 Adyoc Spacrin™ évepyeia, 0 Oyoo 
odToc Tov maTpo¢c WY—mpd yao Tod Tov Kdopor éivat, HY 0 Adyor ty TP 
marpt’ bre 08 6 Sede wavToKparwo wavra Tad éy odpavoic Kai émi yij¢ 
ro0v0ero morpoat, évepysiac 9 ToU Kdapov yéveoe édeiro dpacriKic’ Kal 
dud rovro, pyndevdg bvrog érépov TAY TOU Seod TavTa yap dpodoysirat 
bx’ abrov yeyevijcOa, rére 6 Adyog TpoEAOWy éyévETO, TOU Kodomo 
TOUNTHC. 

+ Ibid. ii. 2, p.42.—ody vidy Seod éavrdy dvopdéet, add’ [dvOpwrov], 
iva dua Tipe rowadrn¢e dpodoyiac Sécs Tov avOpwroy dia THY wpdc 
aitoyv Kowwviay vidv Sov yevicOat mapacKevacy Kai pera Td Tédog 
Tie meakewe adOic We AOyoo évwOH r@ Sep, wAnpwy éxetvo 76 bd TOV 
droorédou mpoeonpévoy, Tore abrog Umo TaynoEeTar TH vroratayrt 
abrG@ wavra, ivo y mwavta Kai év waar Xprordg [Sed] (1 Cor. xv. 28) 
Eorat yao Tnvicadra rovTo brEp mpdTEpoV HY. Pip 3 

ft Eccl. Theol. iii. c. 4. : z ee 

§ Neander’s Ch. Hist. iv. 50—52. 

4 Epiph. Heer. 72, 4. 
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representations involuntarily, and had no intention of being a 
Sabellian, but his pupil Photinus (®wrevé¢), probably Bishop 
of Sirminum, put the Dogma in a more logical form, and 
approached nearer to Sabellianism and Samosatenism.* He 
taught. that the Logos was truly in the Father, but as such 
was not the Son, that Christ was not the Son of God from 
Eternity, but only in virtue of his human appearance; and 
that the pre-existence with God which belonged to, him 
according to the New Testament, referred only to his predes- 
tination. In his views of the human appearance of Christ, he 
differed from his teacher. Both were deposed from their 
offices by the Synod at Sirmium, a.p. 351. 


2.f THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
Ir must excite surprise that the doctrine of the Holy 


‘ Spirit is only adverted to in very general terms in the Nicene 


Creed. Why was the Homousion doctrine not applied to 
it? It has been alleged that at that time there was no 
controversy respecting it. But this ground is not correct; for 
it is evident from the express statement of Athanasius,{ that 
Arius applied the doctrine of subordination to the Holy 
Spirit; he placed the same distance between the Son and the 
Spirit as between the Father and the Son. According to him, 
the Holy Spirit was only the first of created beings, brought 
into existence by the Son as the organ of the Father. Or 
should we be justified in saying that attention had not been 
sufficiently directed to this point? that it was not held to be 
of sufficient importance? ‘The true reason rather consists in 
this, that the Oriental Church was at that time much less 


* Athan. De Syn. Arim, et Seleuc. § 26. The Formula Antiochena, 
4,§ 27. Formula Sirmiensis Antith. 5.—éi rig card mpdyywow mpd 
Mapiag déyee Tov vidy bya, cai pw») wed aiwywy ix Tov mwarpd¢ yeyer- 
ynpevov mpo¢ tov Sedy sivat, wai dv adrod yeyevjoOa td wavra, a, é. 
6. "Ec rig r2)v odciay Tov Seod wrarivecar ; ovoTidrec0a daoKot, a. é, 
7. "Et rec wAaruvopévny tiv ovciay Tov Seod rdv vidy Néyoe rroteiv, 7 
Tov trarvopoy Tij¢ obaiag adrod vidy dvopdZot, a. é. ; 

+ Neander’s Ch. Hist. iv. 84. 

t Orat. contr. Arian, i. 6.—xai bre penepropivar rg pice Kai amete- 
vwpivar kal arecxouropévar Kai addorptot Kai apéroyxoi tio G\AHAwY 
ai ovciat Tov marpd¢ Kai Tod viod Kai Tov dyiov TrEbparog Kai We abroc 
egOeyEaro avdpot Tapray adXijwy, Tag TE odciatc Kai Sokatc eiciy 
irdmopor’ Tov youv Aéyor pyaiv sic dpodrnra dbEne Kai odciag adrJ- 
ToLoy eivat MavTEedwe Exaréipwy, Tov Te rarpdg Kai Tov ayiou TrEiparog. 
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fitted to admit the Homousia of the Holy Spirit as part of 
its doctrine, and if it had been urged, its opposition against 
the Homousion would have been still greater. Hunomrus 
developed this doctrine more logically. He represented the 
Holy Spirit to be the first created being brought into existence 
by the agency of the Son, according to the command of the 
Father. He denied his possession of creative power, but 
attributed to him sanctifying and enlightening power, from 
which resulted a remarkable separation of the Intellectual and 
the Moral in Religion. His unspiritual* Subordinationism is 
shown in the following expressions,—the Holy Spirit cannot 
be compared either with the Son, or with other created 
beings ; he is neither God nor Lord; he is the servant of 
Christ his God, since he sanctifies and enlightens rational 
creatures, and puts them in mind to keep Christ’s command. 
He supports the weakness of our prayers ; he forgives the sins 
of the penitent at the command of Christ, and leads them to 
a true knowledge of him; he makes known what he has 
received from Christ; he speaks not of himself, and confesses 
Christ as his Lord and God. But even as late as a.p. 380, great 


indistinctness prevailed among different parties respecting this — 


Dogma, so that even GrreGorY NazianzEn could say,t ‘‘ Some 
of our theologians regard the Spirit simply as a mode of 
divine operation, others as a creature of God, others as God 
himself ; others, again, say that they know not which of these 
opinions to accept, from their reverence for Holy Writ, which 


says nothing upon it.” Hrxary of Poictiers, a Nicene theologian, — 


acknowledges that the Holy Ghost exists, and that faith in 
him is necessarily connected with confessing the Father and 
the Son, and to know this is sufficient. If any one askf 
what the Holy Spirit is, and is not satisfied with the answer 
that he is through Him and from Him through whom are all 
things; that he is the lac of God, and his gift to 
believers, even Apostles and Prophets will not satisfy such 
a person, for they only assert this of him, that he is. He 
does not venture to attribute to him the name of God, because 
the Scripture does not so call him expressly,§ yet it says, that 


* A. Maii Scriptt. Vett. Collectio Nova, t. iii. fragm. 3. 

+ Orat. 37, cap. 12, p. 595, ed. Colon. 1690. “4 a 

t De Trinitate, 2, c. 29. . : 

§ Ibid. 12, c. 55.—Nulla te (Deum) nisi res tua penetrat nec pro- 
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the Holy Spirit searcheth the deep things of God, it follows 
that he partakes of the divine essence. Though Basil of 
Cxsarea wished to teach the divinity of the Holy Spirit in his 
church, he only ventured to introduce it gradually. The 
subject was brought more distinctly under discussion, when 
many of the Homoiousians showed themselves ready to adopt 
the Nicene doctrine, but could not make up their minds to 
extend the Homoousion to the Holy Spirit. In order to remove 
their objections, Athanasius, who from the first. had been 
consequential on this dogma, composed his letter to Serapion, 
bishop of Thmuis.* His arguments are the following :t 
‘How can the Holy Spirit belong to the same class as the 
beings who are sanctified by him? The Holy Spirit is the 
source of true life; when he is imparted to. us, we attain to 
communion with God. This would be impossible if the 
Holy Spirit were foreign to the divine nature. If he were 
not divine but of a created: nature, then something created 
would be admitted into the Trinity. Arianism could not 
be logically rejected if the Homousion were not, also ascribed 
to him.” Subsequently, this dogma was, defended by Gregory 
Nazianzus,} Gregory of Nyssa,§ Basil of Ceesarea,{] Didymus,|| 
and Ambrose of Milan.** Its impugners were called Pneu- 
matomachi, and Macedonians after Macedonius, a semi-Arian 
bishop of Constantinople. In opposition to them, likeness of 
essence was ascribed to the Holy Spirit first of all by the 


fundum majestatis tue peregrine atque aliene a te virtutis causa 
metitur, 

* Neander’s Ch. Hist. iv. 86. Athan. Epp. i.3,4. Opp. tom. i. p. 2. 

+ Ep. i §.24.—ei eriopa d& hy rd rvedpa 7d. Gytor, ode av Tee bv 
avr~ pEerovoia Tov Seov yévorro npiv’ add’ 7) Apa cricpare péy 
ovynnropeOa, addédrproc 6? Tig Seiag Picewe tyivdpeOa, WE Kara pndey 
abrijc peréxovrec’ viv Ot, dre AeyspeOa péroyor Xprorod Kai péeroyor 
Seov, deixyurar 7d iv Hpiv ypiopa cai  oppayic, wh odoa Tie Tod 
yevnrow piaewc, Ga Tig Tov viod did Tov év adT@. rvebparoc, cvvan- 
Tovroc pac rp warpi. 1 Joh. iv. 13.—ei d& ry rod xvebparog perovcia 
yivopueba kowwroi Seiag picewc, paiver’ dv ric éywr Td rvEdpa Ti} 
KTLOTIC PUEWC Kai pH Tic Tod Seod" dud rovTo yap Kai éy ole yiverat, 
obrot Seomoovvrat’ ei 0? Seororel, ob« augi€oror, drt % TobToV gba 
Seov tort. 

t Orat. 37, 43. Wh 

5 Oration against Eunomius, 

mepi Tov ayiov mvebpatog Tpdc ’Appirdxtor. 
“1 De Spiritu Sancto, translated by Jerome. 
** De Spiritu Sancto, libb. 3. 
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Synod held at Alexandria about a.p. 362; for those who 
maintained that he was a creature could not consistently 
reject Arianism. An Illyrian Council, a.p. 375, and the 
Ecumenical at Constantinople, confirmed the Nicene Creed, 
with the addition of ascribing the Homousion to the Holy 
Spirit ; * «* We believe in the Holy Spirit, the Lord who makes 
alive, who proceedeth from the Father, and equally with the _ 
Father and the Son is to be worshipped and glorified.” 

In these doctrinal definitions lay the germ of a difference 
between the Eastern and Western Church. In the Kast it 
was customary to contemplate God as the efficient cause in 
the Trinity, and to make this essential to the Monarchy. 
‘The Logos was looked upon as the mediating principle, and 
hence the representation was formed that the Holy Spirit 
proceeded from the Father through the Son. The relations of 
causality in the Triad were supposed to be such, that all things 
originated with the Father, were brought into existence by the 
Son, and completed by the Holy Spirit.t The existence of 
all Spirits proceeds from the will of the Father, by the Son 
they are brought into existence, and they attain perfection by 
the character imparted to them by the Holy Spirit; there are 
not three degyinal taroordosic, but there is one dgyy, God the 
Father, who creates all things by the Son, and completes 
them by the Holy Spirit. Thus the way was opened for 
giving special prominence to the doctrine of the procession of 
the Spirit from the Father. Another occasion for maintaining 
it was found in the controversy with the Pneumatomachi, 
-against whom it was maintained that the Holy Spirit had his 
existence from the Father in the same manner as the Son. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia adopted this view, which was now 
established in the East. In his conféssion of faith, he says : 
“The Spirit derives his essence from the Father ; we do not 
look upon him’ as the Son, nor do we admit that he received 
his being through the Son.”f J api 

In the West, on the contrary, while asserting the Homousion 
of the Father and the Son against the Arians, it was also held 


* Kai cic ro Gyiov rvevpa TO kbpioy rd Zworoidy, 7d ée Tov marpo¢ 
ixrropsvopevor, ro odv warp Kai vig cvpmpooKyvobmevoy kai ovvdoga- 
Lopevoy rd Aadjoay did THY TooPNToy. AL oe ai 

+ Basilius De Spir. S. 38. Ophiaa Geechat Med) here 

+ Walch Bibl Symb. p. 204. 2 oe ra 
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that the Holy Spirit proceeded from the Son as well as from 
the Father. Aveusrin* illustrates the doctrine of the Triad 
by the analogy of the Trinity in the human spirit. Being 
corresponds to God the Father ; knowing, as a self-representa- 
tion of being, to the Son; and willing, or love in which being 
and knowing embrace each other, to the Holy Spirit. Hence, 
the idea that in the Holy Spirit, the Father and the Son 
embrace each other, and that he proceeds from the Father and 
the Son. The Trinity appeared to himt to be a law of all 
existence; for in all things he distinguished the universal 
Being, the special form of Being, and the unity of both. He 
did not conceal from himself that this was only an analogy ; ¢ 
we know the Triad in this manner as far as it is possible, as 
in a glass darkly. Of the Holy Spirit in particular he says, 
that he is the Spitit of the Father and the Son, sent by both. 
He is that whereby we stand in connexion with God and with 
one another; he is the Love with which the Father and the 


* Conf. 13, cap. 11.—Vellem ut hee tria cogitarent homines in 
seipsis. Longe aliud sunt ista tria quam illa Trinitas: sed dico ubi 
Se exerceant et ibi probent, et sentiant quam. longe sunt. Dico autem 
hee tria : esse, nosse, velle. Sum enim, et novi, et volo ; Sum sciens 
et volens; et scio esse me, et velle; et volo esse, et scire. In his 
igitur tribus quam sit inseparabilis vita, et una vita, et una mens, et 
una essentia, quam denique inseparabilis distinctio, et tamen distinctio, 
videat qui potest. 

+ De Vera Religione, 13.—Qua Trinitate quantum in hac vita 
datum est cognita, omnes intellectualis et animalis et corporalis 
creatura, ab eadem. ‘Trinitate creatrice esse in quantum est, et 
speciem suam habere et ordinatissime administrari sine ulla dubita- 
tione perspicitur, non ut aliam partem totius creature fecisse intelli- 
gatur Pater, et aliam Filius et aliam Spiritus Sanctus, sed et simul 
omnia et unamquamque naturam Patrem fecisse per Filium in dono 
Spiritus Sancti. Omnis enim res vel substantia vel essentia vel natura, 
vel si quo alio verbo melius enuntiatur, simul hee tria habet, ut et 
unum aliquid sit et specie propria discernatur a ceteris et verum 
ordinem non excedat. 

t Serm. 71, 18.—Nostis carissimi in illa invisibili et incorruptibili 
Trinitate, quam fides nostra et catholica ecclesia tenet et predicat, 
Deum Patrem non Spiritus Sancti Patrem esse sed Filii, et Deum 
Filium non Spiritus Sancti Filium esse sed Patris: Deum -utem 
Spiritum Sanctum non solius Patris aut solius esse Filii Spiritum, sed 
Patris et Filii. Et hane Trinitatem quamvis servata singularum pro- 
prietati et substantia personarum, tamen propter ipsam individuam et 
inseparabilem eternitatis, veritatis, bonitatis essentiam vei naturam, 
non esse tres Deos sed unum Deum, 
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Son love one another.* Augustin contends against those who 
say that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father to the Son, 
and from the Son proceeds and passes on to sanctify in. the 
Creation. Yet we find, that. he admits a modified representa- 
tion ; he considers it. allowable to say, that the Spirit proceeds 
principaliter from the Father. The difference of these views, 
which had been formed involuntarily, was the subject of open 
discussion in the Eastern Church. Cyrill of Alexandria, in 
his anathemas against Nestorius, pronounced condemnation 
on those who did not. derive the Holy Spirit from Christ. 
Theodoret, in his refutation of these anathemas, rejoined, that 
if by this it is. meant, that the Spirit is of the same essence 
with Christ and proceeds from the Father, we give our assent. 
But if it be intended that he has his existence through the 
Son, this is impious. He appeals to 1 Cor, ii. 12, rd aetna 
rv) éx rou Seov. After all, Theodoret had no intention to oppose 
the current doctrine of the Western Church, but. contended 
against the Pneumatomachi, and in the Western Church an 
opposition was openly expressed, when the West-Gothic Church 
under King Reccared renounced Arianism for the Catholic 
confession at the Synod of Toledo in a.p. 589. At that time 
the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed was adopted, with the 
addition in reference to the Holy Spirit ; that he proceeded 
from the Father and the Son, and those were condemned who 
denied this. But here again, the opposition was not against the 
Eastern Church, but the Arians; still, in these declarations, 
the germs of difference are already discernible. 

We must now take a glance at the ideas of the Church 
doctrine. respecting the unity in essence of the, Trinity. 


* De. Trinit. 15, 27.—Satis de Patre et Filio, quantum per hoc 
speculum atque in hoc enigmate videre potuimus, locuti sumus. Nune 
de Spiritu Sancto, quantum Deo donante videre conceditur, disseren- 
dum est. Qui Spiritus Sanctus secundum scripturas sacras nec Patris 
solius est nec Filii solius, sed amborum, et ideo communem, qua 
invicem se diligunt Pater et Filius, nobis insinuat caritatem. 

+ Ibid. 15, 29.—Et tamen non frustra in hac Trinitate non 
dicitur Verbum Dei nisi Filius, necdonum. Dei nisi Spiritus Sanctus, 
nec de quo genitum est verbum et de quo procedit principaliter, Spiritus 
Sanctus nisi Deus Pater. Ideo autem addidi, principaliter, quia et de 
Filio Spiritus Sanctus procedere reperitur. Sed hoe quoque ili. Pater 
dedit, non jam exsistenti et nondum habenti; sed quidquid cunigenito 
verbo dedit, gignendo dedit. Sic ergo eum genuit ut etiam de illo 
donum commune procederet et Spiritus Sanctus spiritus esset amborum. 
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Setting out from Subordinationism in the development of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and, therefore, with the representation 
of three independent persons, the transition would not be 
difficult to regard the unity of the three hypostases as the 
unity of species belonging to three individuals.. Such com 
parisons actually occur in the Fathers, since they seem to 
distinguish the Persons only by yrugiorimd, onusie or idworee, 
as beings belonging to a species, distinguished by specific 
marks, Yet, as we cannot suppose their views to be so 
exactly defined, we must not infer too much from these 
comparisons. It is evident that they did not mean to apply 
the idea of species literally, and did not consider the categories 
under which temporal beings are arranged, as exactly cor 
responding to those of the divine. Basil* directly opposes 
such a view; indeed, we could not suppose them so absurd 
as to regard the Deity merely as an idea of species. ‘The 
Unity of the essence of the Triad is something higher than 
numerical unity; the Monad is only a designation of the 
simple and incomprehensible essence of God. We recognise 
the influence of Augustin in giving prominence to the divine 
Unity, in the form of the so-called Athanasian Creed, which 
most probably originated in the fifth century in the North 
African Church, when the renewed conflict with the Arians 
under the rule of the Vandals called for a more decided state 
ment of the orthodox doctrine. Probably, Vigilius of Tapsus 
was the author. 

In the Eastern Church, during the sixth and seventh 
centuries, fresh investigations respecting the Unity in the 
Triad were entered upon, owing to the excitement produced 
by an acute monophysite theologian Johannes Philoponus + 

De Spir. Sancto, 17. 

+ De Civit. Dei, 11, 24.—Credimus et tenemus et fideliter preedi- 
camus quod Pater genuerit Verbum, hoc est. Sapientiam, per quam 
facta sunt omnia, unigenitum Filium unus unum, eternus cozternum, 
summe bonus equaliter bonum: et quod Spiritus Sanctus simul et 
Patris et Filii sit Spiritus, et ipse consubstantialis et coeternus 
ambobus; atque hoc totum et Trinitatis sit propter proprietatem 
personarum, et unus Deus propter inseparabilem omnipotentiam : ita 
tamen, ut etiam cum de singulis queritur, unusquisque eorum et Deus 
et omnipotens esse respondeatur; cum vero de omnibus simul, non 
tres dii vel tres omni potentes, sed unus Deus omnipotens; tanta ibi 
est in tribus inseparabilis unitas, que sic se voluit pradicari, 
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He revived the doctrine of Johannes Arcusnages, and 
applied the ideas of Aristotle, whose philosophy he had 
closely studied, to this dogma. At that time the proper 
idea of gioi¢ was much disputed, and the sense in which 
a divine nature might be spoken of. Philoponus con- 
nected with it the Aristotelian definition of ido, the 
general idea which is expressed in individual objects. Hither 
the divine nature might be spoken of as the Universal which 
is contained in individual persons who are distinguished by 
specific marks; or individual divine natures might be spoken 
of in the individual hypostases. From this it would appear, 
that he confounded the common divine essence in the Triad 
with the idea of species, and fell into Tritheism. On this 
side he was open to attack. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE CONTROVERSY. 


The consequences of this controversy were first noticeable 
in the general tendency of the dogmatic spirit. A revolution 
would have been effected in the entire method of dogmatic 
thinking by those of whom Eunomius was so extreme a repre- 
sentative, if they had not been kept back by the superior fntse 
of their opponents. He was blamed for denying the incom- 
prehensibility of God, which even Arius maintained, who also 
allowed that the creation of the Son of God could be compre- 
hended by no human mind; but Eunomius in this respect 
differed widely from him. ‘This could not be considered as 
the mere forced inferences of opponents, since his devoted 
pupil, the Church Historian Philostorgius,* mentions it to his 
credit that in his point he differed from Arius. Besides, 
Eunomius himself says in a fragment,f that the intellect of 
those who believe in the Lord rises above all sensible objects, 
nor even remains stationary at the generation of the Son of 
God, but rises to God himself. Against this assertion Gregory 


* Hist. Eccl. 2, 3, 10, 2. ee 

+ Greg. Nyss. Orat.19. Contr. Eunom. Op. 2, pp. 674, 675.—O yap 
vovc Tay sic roy Kipioy TemioTevKéTwY Tdcay aicSnrHy Kai vonThy 
ovovav brepciWac, obd& imi Tig Tov viod yevyHoewc toracOa TépuKEY, 
’Eméxeva ot rairne terar 100 Tig aiwviov Cwig évruxsivy TP TPWTYH 
yAtxomevoc. Rat uf 
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of Nyssa says, If eternal life be not in the Son, he spoke 
falsely who said, “I am eternal life.” Hunomius* asserted 
that his opponents who denied the comprehensibility of God, 
were not worthy the name of Christians; since for what 
purpose did Christ come if we knew nothing of God, like the 
heathen. But here his own unfair reasoning is evident, 
since it does not follow from the denial of perfect knowledge, 
that there is none at all. As he erroneously placed the seat of 
Religion in knowledge, Dogma and Dogmatic, logical clearness 
were the main thing to him, and his adherents persisted in 
exalting the Dogmatic above the Practical, while his opponents 
attached greater importance to living according to the ordi- 
nances of the Church. He maintained t that piety consisted 
not in a reverence for names and mystical symbols, but in - 
accuracy of doctrines; to this Gregory of Nyssa replied, that 
whoever is not born again cannot enter the kingdom of Heaven; 
he who does not eat the Lord’s flesh and drink his blood 
cannot have eternal life; everything depends on communion 
with Christ. This controversy would have led, had it been pro- 
longed, to discussions on the relations of faith to knowledge, 
and on the limits of knowledge and its relation to life. 
Grecory of Nyssa says, we must entirely give up the investiga- 
tion respecting the origin of things ; even the most enlightened 
men have perceived that they must abide on the standpoint of 
faith. In Heb. xi. 11, it is said that we know by faith that the 


* Greg. Nyss. Orat. 11. Adv. Eun. p. 704.—Mnéi xpd¢ rnv roy 
Yourriavay mpoonyopiay oiksiwe Exay tole Gyvworoy aropatvopivouc 
Thy Seiav pbow, dyvworor Sé Kai Toy Tig yervhnoewc TOdTOY. 

+ L. c.—otre ry cepvdrnte Tov dvopatwy, obre EGY Kai pryoTiKor 
cupbirwy idiérnte kvpovoOar rd rijg ebosbeiac pvoTypioy, TH dé THY 
doyparwy axpibsig. 

9 . Nyssa. De Anima et Resurrectione, iii. p. 238, ed. Paris, 
1638.—dAXa Tiv piv Chrnow Thy wepi rod moo Ta Ka Exacroy 
yéyover, tEatpertov mavrn Tov Adyou" obre yao wepi THY TpoxEipwy 
npuiv sic karavénow, Oe THY avriin py ov aicOjcewe Exopuev, duvardy 
dy yivoro rp Suepevvopéivp Adyy, rb WHE WéoTH Td Hatyopevoy Kara- 
vojoat, we pyre Toig Seopopovpévorg Kai ayiowe avdpact rd Towwiroy 
Anrrov vomicOjvar rlora yap voovpey, dno 6 axdcrodog, Karnoric- 
Oat rove aidvacg phparte Seov, sig Td pr Ex pawopivwy ra dpwpeva 
yeyovivar’ ob Gy we olopat TovTo eimwy, sirEep ETO yvwordy eivat did 
rav Noytspwy ro Znrobpevoy™ GAN’ bre péy Serfpart Seip warno rica 
abroc Te 6 aiwy Kai wavra boa iy airy yeyivnrar Ooric ovY GY Ein odTOG 
6 aiwv, @ wapabewpeirat aca oparg ré kai adéparoc krioie; Tovro 
memorevnivar onoiy 6 amdcrodog Td Ot THC Apijxey adtepebynror 
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‘ worlds were made. ‘This the writer would not have said if he 
had thought that we could comprehend it by the understanding. 
The Arian controversy had special consequences in reference 
to particular doctrines. The contrast between that which has 
its basis in ‘the nature of God, and what is created out of 
nothing, ab extra, by his will, became more sharply defined, 
and at the same time the doctrine of Creation was more 
exactly determined as an act of the divine will, in opposition 
to the Oriental doctrine of emanation, and to the speculative 
Cosmogony in general. This was a victory of the Christian 
faith over the heathen element, and an assurance of the 
practical tendency of Christianity. The assertion of Arius 
that, on the Nicene standpoint an eternal Creation must be 
admitted, caused Athanasius in opposition to assert more 
distinctly the production of Creation out of nothing, and to 
prove that a beginning is implied in the very idea of a created 
being. Let any one ask, he says,* why God did not create 
from all eternity, none but a madman would think of attempt- 
ing to explain it. But in order to give a reason ‘for it, we say 
that it belongs to the nature of creatures not to be eternal, 
although it were possible for God always to create. For 
they were created out of nothing, and were not till brought 
into being. How, therefore, could they have existed 
from the beginning with the ever-living God? Augustin 
endeavoured to disjom all ideas of Time from the idea 
of Creation.t He distinguishes the divine eternity from 

* Contr. Arian. Or. i. 29. 

+ De Civit. Dei. xii. c. 15.—Ubi enim nulla creatura est, cujus 
mutabilibus motibus tempora peraguntur, tempora omnino esse non 
possunt. Ac per hoc etsi semper fuerunt, creati sunt; nec si semper 
fuerunt, ideo creatori costerni sunt. Illi enim semper fuit zeternitate 
immutabili, isti autem facti sunt. Sed ideo semper fuisse dicuntur, 
quia omni tempore fuerunt, sine quibus tempora nullo modo esse 
potuerunt ; tempus autem quoniam mutabilitate transcurrit, eternitati 


immutabili non potest esse cozternum. 

Conf. xi. 11.—Quis tenebit cor et figet, ut paululum rapiat splendor 
em semper stantes eternitates, et comparet eum temporibus numquam 
stantibus, ut videat esse incomparibilem et videat longum tempus, nisi 
ex multis pretereuntibus motibus, qui simul extendi non possunt, 
longum non fieri; non autem preterire quid quam in eterno, sed totum | 
esse prasens; nullum vero tempus esse presens; et videat omne 
prateritum propelli ex futuro et omne futurum ex pratento oieant 
et omne pratentum ac futurum ab eo, quod semper est praesens, creari 
et ex currere ? Anhskieoqepriaseg leon 
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an endless Becoming. In reference to God we cannot speak 
of any priority; he preceded Creation not by virtue of a 
changeable temporal duration, but by virtue of his unchange- 
able eternity, and because without Creation no time whatever 
can be imagined. In discussing the idea of an endless 
Becoming, he says,* we do not answer those who ask what 
God did before he created the World, as some one did, with the 
witty sarcasm, ‘‘ He prepared Hell for over-curious speculators.” 
He then shows the difficulties on both sides, and maintains 
that God by the elevation of his Eternity as an ever-enduring 
Present, preceded all time, and that at all events an endless 
Becoming was not equivalent to an unchangeable Eternity. 
Augustin’s conception of the relation between the creative 
and upholding agency of God were determined by his 
idea of Creation. Creation was not to be thought of as a 
temporal act, heginning and ending, but as ever continuous; 
hence God’s upholding agency came to be regarded as a 
continued Creation. His religious consciousness led him to 
the same view, by giving him the idea of the perpetual, 
absolute dependence of the Creature on God in opposition to 
the deistical notion of the relation of God to the world. He 
has expressed many deep reflections on this subject. God 
governs his whole creation by his own hidden might. ‘“ The 
Father worketh hitherto ;” these words of Christ (John v. 17) 
he understands of God’s upholding as a continued Creation.+ 
It is God who works by the rain, and the labours of the 
husbandman. God cannot leave his work, like a builder, 
after its completion; the world would not last a moment 
without his guidance; if the secret agency of Godt were 
withdrawn from Nature, to which it has given existence and 
preservation, Nature would at once sink into nothing. From 
this point of view, he perabere the mechanical conception or 
the relation of God to the World, whatever proceeds from the 
hidden and unseen laws of Nature is to be traced back to the 
agency of God, which operates henceforth and for ever. 
Therein is the Law expressed; and what is effected by the 
course of Nature, is only a work of God’s creative power ; he 
appoints their Jaws and powers constantly afresh, and works 
through them. If the upholding and creative agency of God 
* Cap. xii. t De Genesi ad Litter. 4, 22, 5, 40. 
+ Ibid. 9, 27. § Ibid. 5, 20, 10. 
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were thus conceived of, and the immediate agency of God in 
the whole Creation admitted, the idea of miracle would be 
specifically determined. Augustin was very far from regarding 
a miracle exceptionally as an immediate operation of God. 
How he viewed it in relation to the course of Nature, and the 
creative immediate agency of God, appears from the following 
expressions :*—Besides those operations which take place in 
the natural course of things, the Creator has reserved to him- 
self the power, out of all these powers, to make something 
different than what was founded in the original laws of 
Nature, but nothing which is contradictory to them. For 
God’s power is not arbitrary; but as He is Allmighty, so also he 
is Allwise; he allows in the course of time that to proceed 
from every natural being, of which he had previously implanted 
the tendencies in nature. He has also granted to creatures, 
the possibility of such miraculous operations arising from 
them which, though not contradicting them, could not be 
derived from their natural powers. Nature has been so 
constituted, that it must be subject to an Allmighty will. 
Augustin, therefore, regarded miracles as operations which 
could not proceed from natural powers ; but these powers are 
so constituted as to be capable and ready to receive higher 
powers into them as God has determined in his scheme of the 
World. Therefore, miracles, as well as natural operations are 
referable to an immediate agency of God in the Creation. 
Hence, Augustin says, God the Creator of Nature, does nothing 
against Nature,t for that which God does is what is agreeable 


* Thid. 9, 32.—Super hance autem notum cursumque rerum natu- 
ralem potestas creatoris habet apud se posse de his omnibus facere 
aliud, quam eorum quasi seminales rationes habent, non tamen id 
quod non in iis posuit, ut de his fieri vel ab ipso possit.—Neque enim 
potentia temeraria, sapientiz virtute omnipotens est et hoc de unaqua- 
que re in tempore suo facit, quod ante in ea fecit, ut possit. : 

+ Contra Faustum, 26, 3.—Deus Creator et conditor omnium natu- 
rarum nihil contra naturam facit; id enim erit cuique rei naturale, 
quod ille fecerit, a quo est omnis modus numerus, ordo nature.—Sed 
contra naturam non incongrue dicimus aliquid Deum facere, quod 
’ facit contra id quod novimus in natura. Hance etiam enim appellamus 
naturam, cognitum nobis cursum solitumque nature, contra quem 
Deus cum aliquid facit mirabilia nominantur. Contra illam vero 
summam nature Jegem a notitia remotam sive impiorum sive adhuc 
“ok Spygang tam Deus nullo modo facit, quam contra seipsum non 
acit. epee aim 
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to the nature of every being. If we say of anything that it 
is against nature, this only signifies the common course of 
nature, that which is known to us; but if we speak of the 
highest law in Nature, God does nothing against that, since he 
cannot contradict himself. Augustin, therefore, distinguishes 
here between the common course of Nature, and Nature in an 
ideal sense, the divine scheme of the World. In the same 
way he determines the aim and design of miracles ;*.in all 
Nature there is a wonderful because immediate agency of God. 
But as these wonders, by their commonness, have lost their 
importance in the eyes of men, so that no one, for instance, 
regards as wonderful the process of germination in a grain of 
wheat, God has reserved some things which he performs on a 
suitable occasion, and which take place out of the common 
course of Nature, in order to arouse the attention of men. Not 
as if these were greater wonders, they are only more uncommon, 
which must awaken men to pay Him homage. Much depends 
on the moral bearing of miracles.t We cannot call every 
uncommon event a miraculum ; something more enters into 
the idea of a miracle in a religious sense. For along with it, 
there is a Revelation of the divine love and grace, by which 
the attention must be led from the sensuous appearance to the 
Divine which is revealed to the spirit. This view of miracles 
was of great importance for the Christian development of suc- 
ceeding ages. ‘The traces of it are discernible in the tradition 
that reached even to the times of a more sensuous tendency. 
Gregory the Great belongs to those who transmitted it to a 
later age. The genuine Christian view of miracles shines 
through the sensuous element, in connexion with the whole 
course of the development of the kingdom of God. Miracles 
take place, he says, in order to lead the souls of men to what 
was internal; what is wonderful in the Visible must serve as 
a medium to promote faith in the wonderful Invisible. Paul, 
in an island full of unbelievers, healed the sick by his prayers, 
but Timothy required no outward miracle, because he was 
already spiritually alive and sound.§ The Church daily 


* Tractat. 24, in Evang. Joann. 
+ De Util. Credendi, 34, cap. 16. 

aad oer or Ch. Hist. v. 202. In Job, lib. 27, cap. 37, § 36, t. i. p. 
§ In Ev. lib. ii, Homil, 29, 3, 4. 
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accomplishes spiritually what it once performed bodily through 
the Apostles, for how could believers who publish holy 
mysteries, and celebrate the praises of God, do otherwise than 
speak with new tongues? Those who daily come to the aid of 
the brethren whom they see weak in good works, what do they 
do but lay their hands on the sick? These miracles are the 
greater, because they are of a spiritual kind, and because not 
bodies, but souls are resuscitated by them. Such miracles ye 
may perform when ye will, by the power of God. 


b. THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERSON OF CHRIST, 
(OR CHRISTOLOGY.) 


Tue doctrine of a human soul in Christ as established by 
TERTULLIAN and ORIGEN, met with varied opposition at the end 
of the preceding period, which was prolonged to this. It may 
be generally asserted of the standpoint of Artvs, that it placed 
itself in opposition to the progressive development of Christian 
truth, and confined it to an earlier and crude form. This is 
verified in his doctrine of the Person of Christ. He made 
the Incarnation to consist only in the assumption of a human 
body. The Logos differing, as he conceived, merely in degree 
from other spirits, could submit to all the limitations which 
were implied in the fact, that he was considered as being the 
sole animating principle. It ‘was formerly supposed that 
Eunomius differed in this respect from Arius. In his confes- 
sion of faith we find it stated, the Logos had assumed Man, 
consisted of body and soul; this, however, not only surprises 
us, on account of the other peculiarities of his doctrine, but it 
is evident from comparing it with a passage quoted by Gregory 
of Nyssa, that an odx must have been dropped by the 
transcriber, so that the true reading is, The Word appeared in 
the flesh, but not a man consisting of body and soul. This is 
confirmed by a fragment lately published by A. Mai, in which 
it is said that the Logos did not assume animam et corpus, 
because in John’s Gospel only the oég& is mentioned. From 
this standpoint the Arians charged their opponents who 
separated the predicates of the divine and human nature, with 
denying the true Unity of Christ, and admitting both a divine 


* Contr. Eun. Or. 2, tom. ii. frag. 482. abe én’ toutes pepiv 
YEVvOpEvov avOpwroy, otk avadabsyta Tov ik Yexine ai arog 
avOpwror. ; 
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and a human person.* Indeed the Arians, when accused of 
idolatry, because they worshipped a creature in Christ, might 
also have retorted this charge on the Orthodox, as far as they 
separated the Man Christ from the Son of God. On, the 
other side, Athanasius vindicated the doctrine of the Church.t 
Marcellus and, Photinus occasioned new Controversies in refer- 
ence to this dogma. According to Marcellus, the appearance 
of the Logos in Humanity (o/xovouséa). was an effect of the 
évégyeia, Opaorinn, beaming forth from the divine Unity. The 
indwelling of the Logos also, according to his notion, took 
place not in a perfect human nature, but only in a body; 
hence he must, like Sabellius, have regarded. the whole human 
consciousness, of Christ, his entire spiritual personality as a 
beaming forth of the évégyem dgacrixy, which first became 
hypostatic in Christ. And this beaming forth was to return 
to the divine Unity. To this he referred 1 Cor. xv. that God 
after the kingdom of Christ had obtained its end, would be all 
in all. The manifestation of the Power (évégye:m) as a Person 
could only serve for redemption, that is, for communicating 
the divine and unchangeable life of which Christ was a. par- 
taker, But here he, was met by a difficulty—if, on the return 
of the Power to the Father, the personality of. Christ would. be 
nullified, what. would become of Christ’s glorified oég&? He 
did not conceal this from himself; but. it was characteristic of 
him, that he set bounds to his speculations, and easily reposed 
in the declarations of Holy Writ, though he explained them 
according to his dogmatic prepossessions. Here, too, he 
allowed the discrepancy, which he knew not how to escape, to 

remain unsolved, and confessed, that in Holy Writ nothing 
determinate could be found respecting it, and. it must. be left 
undecided. The doctrine of his pupil Photinus appears, from 
several accounts, to have been like the Samosatensian, as far 
as he attributes the existence of the Son of God to the descent 
of the Spirit on the Virgin Mary. On, the other hand, the 
terms in which his doctrine was denounced by the council of 
Sirmium, point rather to Sabellianism; § namely, that he taught 


* Gregor. Nyssen. contr, Eunom. Orat. 4. Opp. ii. p. 578, A. 
+ Ep. ad Adelphium. GPP. tom. i. p. 729. 
Euseb. contr. Marcell. ii, 2, 4. 
Neander’s Ch. Hist. iv. 95. Bt Tic wAaTvVopévHny Ty oboiay Tov 
Seov rov vidy Aéyor wousiv H Toy wAaTvOpoY Tij¢ odciag adTod bvopaZer. 
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and maintained a rAarvouss of the essence of the Logos, that 
the Word was changed into flesh. According to this, -he sup- 
posed that the dgacrixy evépyern of the Adyoo had formed a 
personality at the conception of Christ, so that the spiritual in 
Christ was nothing else than an irradiation of the Logos in 
the og. Consequently, he substituted this hypostasizing of 
the Logos for a human soul in Christ, and his personality was 
a manifestation of the dgacrin) évzoyea of the Logos. He 
differed only from Marcellus in maintaining that the person- 
ality would not cease, but exist to all Eternity. On this 
account his doctrine, at a later period, was described, though 
not quite correctly as Samosatenism. 

The completeness of the human nature in Christ was now 
insisted on, in opposition to Arianism; and in another 
direction against what was called Photianism, the true union 
of the divine Logos and Man was asserted in opposition to the 
view that Christ was to be placed in the same class as the 
Prophets. The articles of the Council of Alexandria, 
A.D. 362, were directed against both.* They determined that 
the Logos was not related to Christ in the same manner as to 
the Prophets, but had himself become Man; but he had not 
assumed a oajua dbuyov; for the salvation of the soul is 
effected by the Logos; the Son of God became also Son of 
Man; he who raised Lazarus from the dead was no other than 
he who asked after him. On both points the bounds of ortho- 
doxy were fixed, and those who stood at the head tried to 
prevent all further definitions, so that diversified views might 
be held without producing a disruption. Hilary of Poictierst ” 
supported a peculiar view—that Christ had. assumed a soul 
ex se, and a body per se; that is, a soul specially allied to him- 
self, derived in a certain manner from his divine essence, and 
a body so formed by his divine agency, that it was not subject 
to the defects of a sensuous nature, and therefore did not 
necessarily suffer pain or hunger, &c. But he did not explain 


* Athan. ad Antioch. Opp. i. p. 615, sqq. cap. vii.—wpordyoury yap 
kai rovro, drt ob} cima aWuxor, 0d0’ avaisOnroyv, od avénror siyev 6 
awrnp, obd& ydo oléyv TE HY, TOU Kupiou, dv nude avOpwrou yvopévoy, — 
avénrov sivat Td cpa avrov, ob: owparog pdvov, adAd Kai Wuxiig év . 
avTy TO A6yw owrnpia yéyover® vidg TE OY AAnOGe Tod JEod, yéyove 
kai vidc avOpwrov. ; | Meat 


+ De Trinitat. lib. 9, 10. Neander’s Ch. Hist. iv. 96. 
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the passages in the Gospel referring to Christ’s body doceti- 
cally, but maintained that Christ really subjected himself to 
all his bodily sufferings voluntarily, and for the salvation of 
men. 

The peculiar manner in which the three Cappadocian 
‘Fathers, and especially Grecory of Nyssa and GREGorRY 
Nazranzus elaborated the doctrine, had a great influence on 
the development of the Oriental Church. Like Origen, they 
aimed at proving that the Logos had united himself with a 
sensuous nature, by means of a rational human soul. The 
essential point in this union, the mark of a true personal 
unity, they made to consist in all the parts of human nature 
being penetrated by the divine Essence. ‘This penetration 
took place at the birth of Christ, but its complete consequences 
were not developed till after the Resurrection, and with the 
glorification of Christ his body also was glorified. Gregory 
of Nyssa, in combating Eunomius, says,* The divine Essence 
is unchangeable; even»the sensuous nature has its peculiar 
qualities ; but when taken into fellowship with the divine, the 
human no longer retains its peculiar marks and properties, 
but as wood is consumed in the fire so is the human in the 
divine. Thus we may speak of a true unity in the God-Man. 
As a mark of this union he adduces the reciprocal transference 
of the predicator of the divine and human natures, the ayri- 
usdisracis rav bvoudrwv.t He expresses himself so strongly in 
reference to the penetration of the human by the divine, as to 
maintain that the body of Christ, by its amalgamation with 
the Divine Essence after its glorification, laid aside all the 
qualities of the human nature, and from this fact he inferred 
the ubiquity of Christ’s human nature. Christ is with us in 
all parts of the World, as he is in Heaven. Gregory Nazian- 
zus does not go quite so far, but only says{ that Christ has no 
longer a strictly sensuous nature, though his body has not 
become a spiritual ‘being; but concerning the constitution of 
his glorified nature in the body penetrated by the divine, 
nothing precise can be determined. ‘ 

This peculiar doctrinal type was likely to give offence, 
especially where the principles of Origen’s theology were not 

* Contr. Eunom. Orat. 3, tom. ii. p. 589. 


+ Ep. ad Theophilum contr. Apollinarem, tom. ili. p. 265. 
J Or. 40, tom. i. p, 671. 
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adopted. Opposition to it was called forth from an altogether 
different quarter, in the doctrine of Aro~umnaris of Laodicea.* 
He was a man of much acuteness; he subjected the doctrine 
to a fresh scientific examination, pondered its difficulties, and 
tried to surmount them by a scheme which presented the 
Unity of the two natures in the God-man with mathematical 
precision. The greatest. difficulty appeared to him to consist 
in the union of the divine person of the Logos with a) perfect 
human person. ‘Two perfect wholes could not be united: in 
one whole.+ Setting out from Anthropology, he asserted: that 
the essence of the rational soul consists in its self-determina- 
tion. If this characteristic were retained in connexion with 
the divine nature, there could be no true personal union, but 
only such a divine influence on Jesus as might be experienced 
by any other man. On the other hand, if the soul forfeited 
this characteristic, it would renounce its essential peculiarity. t 
On the first point he objected to the School of Origen, that it 
admitted no true union of the divine and the human; but 
made instead two Sons of God, the Logos andthe Man Jesus. § 
Hence he thought the rational human soul must be excluded 
from the God-man, and, in this, the old undefined doctrine 
was on his side. For the human soul he substituted the 
Logos himself as the vots Ses. He developed this doctrine 
with originality and acuteness. ‘The scheme of human nature 
which he made use of, was the common trichotomical one, of 
the ~Luyn rAoyiny (voege), Groyos and the caua. That an 
animal principle of life, a ux adroyos, must be admitted to 
exist in human nature, he thought might be proved from Paul’s 


* The writings of Apollinaris. epi TapKHcEemc Aoyidoy (amdderkec 
mept THe eiac év capKwoewc)—rd Kara Kepadhaov Pibdiov—zepi 
dvacracewc.—repi TidTEWC Aoyidtor. Fragments i in Gregory of Nyssa, 
especially in his Adyo¢g avribpyrikde mpdc ra Azrod.wapiov (374—80), 
ed. Zacagni in Collectan. Monum. Veter. Eccl. Gr. Rome, 1698, 4, 
rec. in Gallandi, Bibl. P. P. t. vi. p. 517. See also, A. Mai, Coll. Nova, 
t. vii.. Gregor. Naz. Ep. i. et ii. ad Addonium, tom. i, 137. Athana- 
sius, C, Apollinaristas, i. 2. Epiphanius Heres, 62. eodoret Her. 
fab. 4, 8; Dialog. 3. Leontius Byz. in Canisius Bamasse, i. 600.— 
Catena i in ’ Ev. Joh. ed. Corderius, 1630. 

+ Antirrh, cap. 39, p. 823.—i avOpmmy redeiy ovr gO Sede rédewog 
Ovo dy oar. 

t Ibid. p. 245. -—p0opa rev abreEouciou Liou 76 ju) dvaviabeetoiouoy 
ov ‘silo Ot 4) pdoug bro TOU TOLnoavTog abrhy. 

§ L. c. 42.— Eig piv pice vidg Seo, tig de Sere. 
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Epistles, in the passages where he speaks of the Flesh lust- 
ing against the Spirit, for the body in itself has no power of 
lusting, but only the soul that is connected with it. It is not 
self-determining, but must be determined by the uy7 Aoyixy 
which with it ought to govern the body. But this result is 
frustrated by Sin; and conquered by it, the reason succumbs 
to the power of the irrational desires. In order to free Man 
from Sin, the unchangeable Divine Spirit must be united with 
a human nature, control the anima, and present a holy human 
life.* Thus we have in Christ as man, the three component 
parts, and can call him the dvdgwerog érougdéwos, only with this 
difference, the Divine occupies the place of the human vous. 
The character of Christ’s life also proves this, for from the 
first he was wise and holy, while it belongs to the human 
Spirit to acquire these qualities by conflict and earnest 
endeavour. But how did Apoxitnartis conceive of the divine 
Logos? If the Patripassians believed the whole divine 
essence to be united with the human body, and acting as a 
- substitute for the soul, such a representation cannot appear 
very strange in these people who had a strong practical 
tendency. And for the Arians who regarded the Logos only 
as a subordinate Spirit, it must have been easier to include 
his whole being in a human body. But as to a man of such 
acuteness as APOLLINARIS, it seems strange how he could regard 
the totality of the infinite Logos as the animating principle of 
the human body without the intervention of a human Spirit. 
The fragments of his own writings, and the statements of his 
opponents which have come down to us, render little aid in the 
solution of the difficulty. But that Apollinaris studied it, and 
endeavoured to obviate it, is evident from a remarkable passage 
in which he says of the relation of Christ to the Father,t-— 
that Christ separated his agency from that of the Father, in 
reference to his bodily existence, but placed it on an equality 
in reference to the divine nature of the Logos. He insists on 
equality in respect of power, and on the distinction of agency 


* Lic. p. 225.—Odx doa owlerat Td advOpwmwvor yivog dv’ avadip ewe 
vod cai bov avOpwrov, aAAd did TpochiWewe capKdc, 7 pvatkdy piv 
7d HyenovedeOat, Retiro St arpéxrov vod, py brorimTovTog abrH did 
émeornpociync acbivaay, GdAd cvvappdlovrog abriy abidorwe éaury. 

+ Antirrh. c, 29, p. 194,—Acaipdy péy rijy évipyscay xara odpka, 
tiowy Cé cara wrvedpa. 
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in reference to the corporeal. It would seem that he did 
not regard the Logos in his totality, but a certain évégyea 
proceeding from him, as constituting the soul in Christ. 
A further development of this speculation must have led 
him .to Sabellianism or Photianism. But this he was 
desirous of avoiding, because it seemed to him to derogate 
from the true dignity of the God-Man, and thus, though he 
approached very near it, he never explicitly adopted it. By means 
of his theory ApoLiinaRis believed that he not only fully repre- 
sented the God-Man, but also maintained the true Unity of 
the Divine and the Human in so intimate a connexion as to 
admit of an interchange of predicates; and yet he also wished 
to keep the two classes of predicates fairly apart, and regarded 
this point as giviug his theory the preference to that held 
by the school of Origen and the Cappadocian teachers. As 
the human body remains unaltered in its connexion with 
the soul, so also it retained its peculiar characteristics in its 
connexion with the divine Logos, while, according to their 
doctrine, Christ’s body underwent an Apotheosis. But now, 
through fellowship with the God-Man, power is bestowed on 
men to overcome the opposing influences of the lower soul; in 
the Christian faith alone, he said, we find the whole man who 
is accepted by God unto salvation. At first APoLLMARIs 
adopted the common Church phraseology respecting the three 
component parts of Christ’s person, and his delegates sub- 
scribed the creed of the Synod of Alexandria, a.p. 362, 
which expressly asserted the doctrine of a human soul in 
Christ. But though he avowed his agreement with this creed 
in a letter to the Council at Dio-Cesarea, yet, at the same 
time, he explained the peculiar sense in which he accepted it. 
Deceived by this formal assent, his opponents began with 
attacking not himself, but his disciples. _ATHANAsIUS wrote 
against them his Epistle ad K’pictetum.* Apoxuinaris did not 
regard these attacks as personal, because they were directed 
against representations which were not altogether his own. 
Yet, as time advanced, he could not keep clear of the con- 
troversy; he was accused of departing from the simplicity 
of the faith, and of adulterating it by arbitrary speculations. 
He rejoined, that it was of prime importance to examine what 
the true Faith really was; that an unexamined faith resting 
* Opp. i. p. 720. amet? 
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on tradition, would contain in all likelihood heathen or Jewish 
notions; the doctrine of the Person of Christ, especially, with- 
out careful examination would unavoidably be injured by 
Jewish conceptions of Christ, or by the heathen representation 
of a deification of his human nature. ATHANASIvs, in opposition 
to the Apollinarian. theory, asserted that the true Christ could 
not be described by the human understanding.* Christ, he 
further said, could not exhort us to imitate him, if his human 
nature had not been. like ours. If he had not perfectly assumed 
this, he could not have redeemed it. He appealed to the 
affections and acts of Christ, which could not be conceived to 
exist apart from a human soul; his feelings of sorrow and 
agony, his praying, and his descent into Hades. It has been 
often asserted that. Apoutrnaris denied this doctrine of the 
descensus ad inferos as not in agreement with his principles, 
and that this occasioned its insertion in the Creed; but this 
latter point is an anachronism. It is certainly difficult to 
perceive how Apoxiinaris could give his assent to it; yet we 
are not justified in asserting that he did not acknowledge it, 
though ArHanasius does not specially refer to it. In the 
Catena on the Octateuch, attributed to NicerHorus,t there is 
a passage which contains the assertion of an APoOLLINARIS, that 
this act of Christ, belonged to the true death of his human 
nature. There was, indeed, a CLauprus APOLLINARIS, an apolo- 
gist of the second century, who possibly might be intended. 
When Apotrrinaris argued from theholy constitution of Christ’s 
person, that the divine vig occupied the place of the human 
reason, ATHANASIUS rejoined that were it really so, that Christ 
could not have assumed human nature as sinless without doing 
it violence—it would follow that sinlessness was opposed to 
human nature. But the very opposite is the case; Christ has 
represented human nature in its original state—in its innocence 
and freedom. But in their ideas of freedom there was a 
difference between these two men. APOLLINARIS made it consist 
in a freedom of choice between good and evil; ATHANASIUs in 
a self-determination for good. Grecory NaztanzEn also main- 
tained against the former, that according to his theory, the 
human soul would have been destitute of true redemption by 
Christ. The Logos connected himself with human nature, in 
* Contr. Apollinarist t. i. p. 786, eap. 13. . 
+ Published at Leipzig, 1772, 2 vols. fol. vol. i. p. 1475. 
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order not merely to reveal himself to man in a visible manner, 
but to redeem and to save it in its totality, and therefore none 
of its essential parts could be wanting to him. If his opponent 
urged that in the New Testament it is said, Adyos ocg& eyévero, 
he replied, that the word odg& is there used syne adtites ly, so 
that it denotes the whole of human nature. In this con- 
troversy many novel distinctions were formed by the Church 
teachers, especially by the twoGrecorizs, the principal of which 
were these—that in Christ there was not a mere divine co- 
operation (cuvégynors xara yap) but an essential connexion, so 
that the two natures were blended in one (¢¢ &). Against 
Aponiinaris, the completeness of the two natures was main- 
tained ; against Prorrnvs, that not two different subjects (@AA05 
xai &ddos), but only different relations of Unity (aAAo xal 
éAdo) were to be distinguished in Christ. But this was still 
so indefinite, that new controversies were necessarily started. 
Moreover, there was the uncertain use of the words gbog and 
imboraors ; the interchange of predicates which was formerly 
maintained against Photianism, was rendered suspicious, ever 
since ApoLtinaris had made use of it. Then there was the 
designation of the Vircin Mary as Seoréxog; some persons 
took offence at it, and would only call her évdgaroréxos. 

By degrees, a difference was more distinctly developed in 
the mode of treating the doctrine of Christ’s person, even after 
the warfare had been commenced against Apollinarism and 
Photianism. In the first case, the point of interest was the 
keeping asunder, in the second the unity of the divine and 
human in Christ. Thus various dogmatic types were formed 
in connexion with the existing fundamental differences of 
theological tendencies. Minds of one class would attach 
importance to the distinction of the two natures, while those 
of another would insist on their Union. The tendency of the 
Understanding is to distinguish and separate; the mystical 
element is opposed to a false separation. This difference 
marks the two leading Schools of the East, the Antiochian and 
the Alexandrian. : 

During this period, the Alexandrian School withdrew more 
and more from the peculiar scientific element of Origen. In 
the Arian controversy, the prevailing tendency was to give 
prominence to the divine nature in Christ, and to keep the 
human in the background. It was the habit of this school to 
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shun whatever was rationalistic ; to dwell by preference on what 
was wonderful and supernatural in the Dogma of Christ’s 
person, and which could not be grasped by any effort of the 
understanding. Their favourite formula was, that the one 
Christ consisted of (é% not év) two natures which, in an inex- 
pressible (a@gdéerws) and inconceivable (asregivonrws) manner, 
were united with one another. As they laid the greatest stress 
on the unity, though willing to distinguish, in abstracto, the 
divine and human predicates, they referred both equally: to 
the one incarnate Logos. In the actual Christ the two natures 
» were not to be distinguished ; they could not be contemplated 
separately, but in the wonderful union of both in Christ, all 
belonged to the mia gto of the Logos. Owing to the 
indefiniteness of the terms puers and ixéor ais, the Alexandrians 
were more easily induced, on account of the one isécracis to 
allow only one one gig in Christ, and urged the trams Quoi 
against those who spoke of two natures. The dvrimebioracis 
rav bvoudrwy (the interchangeableness of the predicates) was 
to them the mark of the doctrine of one nature, and in this 
they indulged their disposition to choose paradoxical expres- 
sions for the wonderful ; hence, among other things they called 
the Virein Mary Seoréxog. They did not wish by expressions 
which attribute the Divine to Christ as a man to teach a trans- 
formation of his divine nature, but they believed themselves 
warranted in using them by their representation of the union 
of the two natures, 

The Antiochian School, represented principally by Droporus 
of Tarsus and Tuzopore of Mopsuestia, cultivated its Christ- 
ology, chiefly in opposition to Gnosticism and Apollinarism. 
Thus, on the ground of the intellectual scientific tendency of 
this School, a disposition was cherished by it, to separate 
sharply the Divine and the Human, which, to these theologians, 
seemed the best method of confuting Arianism. If the 
Alexandrians gave prominence to the ime Adyoy, they gave it 
to the xard Adyou, since they brought the supernatural as near 
as possible to intellectual apprehension. ‘They proposed to 
themselves the question, How the special relation of God to the 
human nature in Christ must be thought of? It was not their 
design to deny the miracle or to explain the union; but they 
wished to find analogies and categories to aid their contem- 
plation of this divine act. Among the possible modes of 
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representing it, the tywovg xar’ odciny suggested itself to them, 
that the Logos dwelt in human nature only according to his 
essence. This seems not admissible; for according to his 
essence he is omnipresent. Or there was the tvwors nar’ evepye/as, 
but according to his energy or operation the divine Providence 
extends over all things. Therefore, it seemed necessary to 
find a particular formula, for the peculiar union into which 
God entered with a rational nature. The suitable expression 
for this purpose appeared to be xara xdew or xar’ eddoxiay. 
The connexion of the ‘Logos with human nature was not there- 
by lowered to the divine agency in the Prophets, but the two 
were compared together only with a reference to the fact that 
this peculiar act.was not a natural necessity, but proceeded 
from the resolve -and ‘free grace of God. They expressly 
declared that the agency of the Logos in Christ, was something 
far higher than in other men; God operated in him not as in 
the Prophets, and all other righteous men, but as in his own 
Son. Theodore marks the pre-eminence of Christ before all 
other men by his viodesia (adoptio). He meant to assert that 
Christ, according to his humanity was taken into connexion 
with God, in distinction from the dignity of the Logos, who 
was the Son of God ‘by his essence and nature. From this stand- 
point the Alexandrian doctrine of an évwoig xar’ odolay, seemed 
something quite anthropopathic, by which the unchangeable- 
ness of the divine nature was denied; on the other hand, the 
Antiochians appeared to the Alexandrians to place Christ only 
in the class of enlightened men; a representation which they 
most vehemently opposed. ‘The Antiochians considered the 
connexion of the divine Logos with the human nature, to take 
place at the miraculous conception; but the connexion at first 
was only potential, and gradually manifested itself in the 
human development ; the agency of the Logos in his human 
nature was developed in successive stages till his Resurrection. 
Since they had also paid attention to the purely Human and 
Historical, and were unfettered in their exposition of the New 
Testament, they regarded the purely human in him as a mark 
of the human nature developing itseif according to its own 
laws, and progressively revealing the agency of the Logos. 
On the other hand, the Alexandrians explained the Historical 
according to their scheme of the one nature of the Incarnate 
Logos, and obviated the difficulties belonging to it by means of 
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3 Allegory. For example, in reference to the passages in the 


Gospels which speak of Christ, ‘not knowing the day nor the 
hour,” * Cyritt said that omniscience belonged to the one 
nature of the Incarnate Logos, and that his not knowing was 
only a seeming ignorance for special holy designs. The 
Antiochians on this point were influenced by the controversy 
with APoLLINARIS, who asserted that in Christ there was no 
conflict nor progressive development, from which it followed 
that he had no human soul, but had in himself the unchange- 
able divine Spirit. To them, on the contrary, the temptations, . 
conflicts, and progressive development of Christ were important, 
in order to prove the identity of his nature with ours. In the 
system of THEoporus this was connected with other important 
points, of which the foremost was the Free-Will, which, 
according to him, conditioned the development of the whole 
human race, and of all rational beings, and on which depended 
the reception of all the operations of divine grace, and advance 
in the divine life. Corresponding to a double standpoint of 
the whole Universe, and of the rational Creation, of the period 
of changeableness and of the unchangeable divine life, Christ 
also, by whom the exaltation of Humanity is effected from that 
lower to the higher stage, must represent both in his life, and 
according to the measure of his free self-determination will 
be the manifested activity of the divine Logos. For this 
reason, he passed through all the stages of human nature ; 
only everything human was rendered more intense by its con- 
nexion with the Logos, everything proceeded more energeti- 
cally, more powerfully, more rapidly ; as for example, in child- 
hood, his faculties expanded far more quickly. ‘THEODORE 
distinguished as marked periods in Christ’s life, the stand- 
point of the Law, and that of Grace which he entered upon at 
his baptism, and that of Glorification after his Resurrection. 
Thus his life in all its stages, till the Resurrection, presented 
points of analogy to that of believers. As after the Resur- 
rection we first possess, in its fulness, the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, in which our whole life corresponds to it, yet by 
communion with God we already experience the first fruits of 
this operation, so Christ from the beginning had within him 
the divine Logos; but at first it did not effect everything in 
him, but only the greater part, as far as it was necessary for 
* Neander’s Ch, Hist. iv. 151. 
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the salvation of Mankind, till by his Resurrection he attained 
to the complete unchangeableness of the divine life; an end 
which he reached by persisting victoriously with free self- 
determination under temptations and conflicts. ‘THEODORE | 
therefore assumed that the divine Logos left the Man with 
whom he was united, to himself, in many respects, till death ; 
the Logos, when it was needful, excited and strengthened him. 
Accordingly, he was one of the first who taught that the sin- 
lessness of Christ was to be regarded as a posse non peccare, 
not as anon posse peccare. He would not allow the least degree 
_of sin in Christ, but he asserted, against Apotiinaris, that 
he was subject to temptations as far as he could be without sin, 
and overcame them by the determination of his own will. 
Christ would not have uttered to Peter the words, ‘“‘ Get thee 
behind me, Satan!” if, what that apostle said to him could 
not, by any possibility, have seduced him to unfaithfulness. 
The Antiochians were ‘indeed willing to admit a transference 
of predicates ; but they never lost sight of the aovyxurav; hence 
they admitted the transference only with an exact definition 
of the altered sense;* in a proper sense, the Divine belonged 
to the Logos, and the Human to the Man; only in an 
improper sense the one took part in the other. Theodore 
said, “In reference to the Union of Divinity and Humanity 
we acknowledge one person, just as we say of a man and his 
wife that they are one; but in reference to the distinction, we 
acknowledge two Natures and two persons (imorrdosis), God 
and Man; for we cannot conceive of a perfect nature without 
a perfect person; and consequently he asserts, respecting the 
avrynebioracis trav bvowerwy, Divine honour is due to Christ in 
reference to his divinity, and, in a certain sense, in reference 
to his humanity ; for the proper Son of God made use of the 
Man Jesus as his organ, and dwelt in him as in a Temple; 
but the one is God, according to his essential nature, with 
whom the Man is united, and shares his name and honour.¢ 
Such being the wide difference of the two standpoints, it 
* Neander’s Ch. Hist. iv. 119. 
+ See his Creed in Walch, Bibl. Symbolica Vetur. p. 203.—Kai ote 
dbo gapuéiy viodc, otre Ovo Kvpiouc, Emad) tig Sedc Kar’ odciay 6 Seo 
Abyoc, 6 povoyevie vide TOU maTpdc, Prep odTOC SvYNUpEVOG TE Ka 
peréxwy Sedrnrocg Kowwwvei ric viod mpoonyopiac Te Kai Type’ Kai 
KbvpLOC kar’ ovciay 6 Sedg Adyoc, @ ovyvnppévog odTog Kovwret Tic 
TiS. Bot pipe ht 
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was of greater importance, for the further development of 
Dogmas, which of them should prevail. It would have been 
a salutary result, if the supernaturalist and the rationalist 
principles had mutually complemented and balanced each 
other. If they could have worked together with equal influ- 
ence in the formation of Dogma, the whole form of the later 
Orthodoxy, both in the Eastern and Western Church, would 
have been different, and many a reaction would have been 
avoided, But amidst the prevalent arrogance, the heats of 
controversy, and the influence of political parties, this was 
impossible: every party regarded the rest only as objects of 
extreme aversion. The Alexandrians found Photianism (a 
name for Rationalism) among the Antiochians, who, in their 
turn, charged the former with Docetism. The controversy 
took an unfavourable turn from the first, since its issue 
depended not on a complete dogmatic view, but on a single 
word, though that was certainly connected with a difference in 
the view taken of the Incarnation of the Logos. Hence the 
fanaticism of the multitude was aroused, and so much greater 
room was given for the conflict of political passions. 
Nestorius, a presbyter of Antioch, was raised, a.p. 428, to 
the patriarchate of Constantinople, a man not to be compared 
with THropore as a systematic thinker, and not so exact and 
distinct in his definition of terms, but certainly accustomed to 
the distinction of the two natures in Christ. The dvriuedioraois 
of the predicates was. now widely spread in the terminology of 
the Church. Many uneducated persons were partial to such 
expressions, because their pious feelings were excited, and 
they thought by the use of them to do honour to Christ. Nus- 
Tortus found the designation of the Virern Mary as Yeoréxos 
very rife in Constantinople. His presbyter, ANastasrus, who 
was also educated at Antioch, took offence at it. It was not 
prudent, that he at once publicly denounced it, and averred 
that God could not be born of a human being. The con- 
troversy broke out; Nustorrus was unable to quell it, and was 
himself drawn into it. He took the part of Anastastus the 
more zealously, that the excessive reverence for the VIRGIN 
was promoted by such an epithet. As in his preaching he 
taught the doctrine of the one Christ,* in whom the two 


* Fragments of it in Latin are to be found if Marius Mercator, a 
layman of North Africa; see his Works, ed. Garnier. Large fragments 
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natures were to be distinguished, he became himself exposed 
to obloquy, and was charged with holding the Samosatensian 
view of Christ’s divinity. The laity also took an increasing 
interest in the movement. A respectable layman interrupted 
Nestorius while stating his views in a sermon, by saying, 
“The Logos who existed before all time, submitted himself to 
a second birth.” The controversy became still more important 
when CyriLu, bishop of Alexandria, a man who stood at the 
head of the opposite party, entered the lists. He had, it is 
true, a dogmatic interest in it; but an unholy passion mingled 
with it from the first, jealousy against the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. He composed a work on true faith in Christ, 
addressed to the Emperor and the Princess Pulcheria, in 
which he attacked Nestorius without naming him. A. cor- 
respondence soon followed between them. Both sides appealed 
to other bishops, especially to the first bishop of the West, 
Ca estin of Rome. In the West, similarly to what we 
have seen in the Arian controversy, a mild conciliatory 
view of this doctrine had been formed which agreed with 
neither of the two extremes. This is evident from a brief 
prelude to this conflict, the dispute with the monk Leporius.* 
Hence, it was possible, in discussing this dogma, to accept 
intermediate statements by which extremes were reconciled 
without occasioning thereby a more general conflict. Yet in 
the preponderance of the immediate practical religious interest 
the Antiochian doctrine must have appeared more objection- 
able than the Alexandrian to the Western Church. It con- 
tributed to this, that Ca@@Lestrn received his first accounts of the 
controversy from CyRiLu, who was politic enough to accompany 
his letters to him with a Latin translation, as the Greek was 
but imperfectly understood in the West. Canzstin having 
been also prejudiced against Nestorius from another quarter, 
declared himself in favour of Cyriu, entrusted him with the 
preparation of a summons to Nestorius to recant, and with 
authority to excommunicate him, if he did: not comply within 
& given time. But meanwhile the Churches in the eastern 
province of Roman Asia (the d&varoAmé:) entered into the 
in Actis Synod. Ephes. Mansi, iv. p. 1197. Salig, De Eutychianismo 
ante Eutychen. 1723, 4. Me nies 
7 wes aan De Scriptoribus Eccl. 59. Cassian De Incarnatione, i. 
c. 4—6. er be 
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dispute, and expressed themselves with the greatest imparti- 
ality and moderation. The bishops of this class who approved 
the Antiochian doctrine endeavoured to hush up the con- 
troversy, and through the Patriarch, Joun of ANTIOCH, 
impressed on Nestorius that while it was proper to guard 
against misconceptions, a single word was not of sufficient 
importance to justify so dangerous a quarrel. NEsToRTUS 
replied to their satisfaction; he did not declare absolutely 
against the use of the epithet Seoroxos, provided it was used in 
a right sense of the union of the Divinity and Humanity ; but 
since the terms Seoroxog and avdgwroroxos were liable to be mis- 
understood, he proposed that the expression Xgsororéxo¢ should 
be used as referrible to the whole Christ. But while he thus 
expressed himself, the dispute of individuals was made, through 
the arrogance of Cyritx, a dispute between two dogmatic 
schools. In the year 430, he demanded an express recanta- 
tion, and set forth his errors in twelve condemnatory clauses, 
which contained the Alexandrian doctrine in the strongest and 
most paradoxical language.* The dvrimedioracis raiv dvomarwy 
was carried to an extreme; all divine and human predicates 
were to be referred without distinction to the one Incarnate 
Logos. The Incarnate Logos was born corporeally; the 
Bvwoig or owapela puoimn was opposed to the cuapela nar’ aFiav 
or xa’ avdevriay. This was an open attack on the Antiochian 
dogmas, and was so regarded. The leading men in the 
Anatolian churches felt themselves called upon to write to 
Cyritt; and among them, THEODORET more especially, Bishop 
of Cyrus on the Euphrates, in whom the Antiochian tendency 
appeared moderated by a devout, practical, Christian spirit, 
formed by the study of the Scriptures. The contrast he formed 
to Cyri1, made the relation of their standpoints more striking. 
TuEoporet rejected the Zweig Quorn), and taught a cumgeia, 
without xgaéc1s, so that each of the two natures retained their 
peculiar features ; hence, one Christ was to be adored in two 
natures. In making this distinction of natures, he was still 
very far from wishing to suppose a double Christ in one 
person. Only he did not distinctly keep apart the ideas of 
guoig and ixécracis. He also asserted a natural development 
of the Human in Christ; Christ manifested the indwelling 
divinity as much as he could, at all times. On the contrary, 
* Miinscher, i, 290. 
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CyriLL maintained that whoever said that the form of a servant 
merely gave a manifestation of the indwelling divine Logos, 
made Christ a mere Prophet. The Asiatics distinguished 
more clearly between the strictly dogmatic and the liturgic 
phraseology, the doywarimis and the ravyyuginig AwAci; 
hence THEODORET says,* Whoever, in liturgical language, is 
disposed to carry matters to an extreme, and to lay emphasis 
on the greatness of the Mystery, may do it as his feelings may 
impel him; but dogmatical distinctions are to be differently 
treated, and require precision of thought. He allowed the 
epithet Seoroxos, in the former case, but in the latter it was 
inadmissible. 

The third Ecumenical Council at Ephesus, f a.p. 431, was to 
decide the controversy. From the manner in which it had 
been hitherto conducted a mutual understanding could hardly 
be expected, and Cyriuu’s arbitrary behaviour, placed greater 
hindrances in the way, and occasioned a violent rupture. 
Before the arrival of the Eastern bishops, he took the liberty 
of holding a council with his party, in order to condemn 
Nestorius, and to attach the authority of a creed to his 
anathemas. As soon as the other bishops reached Ephesus, 
they pronounced these proceedings to be nugatory, asserted 
the orthodoxy of Nxrsrorrus, and condemned Cyrixu and his 
anathemas, Efforts were also made at Constantinople to 
bring about a reconciliation; but at court the influence of 
the Oyrillian party prevailed more and more, being favoured 
by the fanatical monks and female intrigue; at last a factious 
decision was passed against the Orientals; Nrsrortus was 
deposed and exiled, and Cyriiu retained the greatest influence 
in the appointment to offices. Diplomatic and _ political 
theologians exerted themselves to rectify the hostile attitude 
in which the Syrian and Alexandrian Churches now stood to 
one another. Cyrit~ might, indeed, perceive that he was 
not, at the time, successful with his dogmas; but if he had 
been only right in practical matters, especially in the deposi- 
tion of Nestorius, he might have allowed himself to infer, that 
his whole dogmatic tendency was condemned along with him. 
On the other hand, the leaders of the Orientals were ready to 
yield in practical matters if they could only maintain their 
ground substantially against the Alexandrian dogma, Hence, 

* Ep. 151." + Mansi, iv. v. vii. Socr. vii. 29. Euagrius, i. 7. 
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Cyritx in a.p. 438, accepted articles of agreement,* which in 
some of the statements opposed the Alexandrian dogma. It 
was prepared by the Orientals for the Council, in order to 
show their readiness to allow, in a certain sense, the appropria- 
tion of the epithet S<oroxo¢ to the Vrrain Mary, namely, that 
in Christ there was a union of the two natures without a 
mixture. It might be expected that the adherents of Cyrr~u 
would see in this compromise a betrayal of the truth. He 
was therefore obliged to explain the formula according to his 
own views. The two wnmixed natures spoken of in it, were 
to be understood only in abstracto. This distinction of the 
divine and human predicates had never been denied: the 
point contended for was the reference to the one concrete 
nature of Christ, and the document contained nothing in oppo- 
sition to it. The zealous Orientals were still less satisfied 
with the compromise, and were highly incensed at the ruin of 
Nestorius. Moreover, Crriit had only made a temporary con- 
cession for prudential reasons, and ceased not on that account 
to counterwork his dogmatical opponents. His successor 
Droscuros (A.D. 444), was of a still more despotic temper, and 
widened the breach by using all the means in his power to . 
gain the ascendancy for the doctrine of one nature in Christ. 
Among the monks there was also a party who did not know 
and understand all the distinctions of the Egyptian doctrine, 
but yet were fond of the paradoxical expressions in the inter- 
change of the predicates, and easily detected blasphemy in the 
distinction of the two natures. They maintained that they 


* Mansi, v. P. 803, ff.—‘Oporoyoiper roryapoty, rov Kiprov rudy 
"Inoovy Xproroy vidy Tov Osov, Tov povoyery, Sedv rédevov Kai dvOpw- 
mov Téxevoy tx Wuxij¢ oyiKijc Kai owWparoc’ moo aiwywy piv ix row 
mwarpdc yevynlevra card tTHv Sedrynra, in’ icxdrwy Oi THY HpEpwy Tov 
avrov ov pag cai dud THY Hperipay owrnpiay ix Mapiag rij¢ rapbévov 
kara Thy avOpwrérnra’ dpoobowy tH warpi roy abrov Kara Thy Se6- 
Tyra Kai dpoovour npiv card tiv avOpwrdrnra’ dio yao dicewy 
Ewa yéyove’ Oud Eva Xprordy, eva vidy, @va xiprov dpodoyodper. 
Kara rairny thy rig adovyxtrov ivwcewe Evvoray dporoyodpey ry 
ayiavy mapQVivoy Seordxor, bid TO Tov Ssdbv Adyor capKwOiva Kai 
ivavOowrnoat kai & abrijg rig ov\Aj ewe Evdoa éavrp rov &€ adbric 
Ang0ivra vady* rag dé evayyedrKdc Kai drocTohikde repli Tod Kupio” 

wvac topey Tovc Seotdyouc dvipac rac piv Koworowivrac, we ig’ 
évdc mootwror, Tag O& diatpodvrac, we ini dio gicewv" Kai Tdc piv 
Seompercic xara riv Sedrynta tov Xpiorod, rd¢ d& rawevde cara ry 
avOpwréirnra abrov mapadWérrac. 
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only adhered to the Bible, although they used expressions that 
were quite unbiblical. The Logos, they said, became Flesh ; 
this we firmly hold; it is an ineffable miracle. It was more 
than the assumption of human nature; the Logos had not 
changed himself; he was still the same ; but everything human 
might be attributed to the Logos ; God was born; God suffered ; 
all was divine in Christ, even his body; but no human reason 
could explain how. The Abbot EKutycuss stood at the head of 
the party in Constantinople. Against this monk THEopoRET 
wrote his égavierns (or Mendicant, because this new heresy 
seemed to be made up of contributions from several ancient 
ones), or roAdmoggos, a work in three Dialogues, (i.) dotyxurog, 
on the unmixedness of the two Natures; (ii.) argerrog, their 
unchangeability ; (iii.) a&raé4c, the impassibility of Christ in 
respect of his divine nature. Against the doctrine of the 
Evworg dvoimny, he adduced the views we have mentioned, of an 
union of the two natures according to the divine good pleasure 
and by means of grace, effected not according to a natural and 
necessary connexion, but by the free divine determination. 
Meanwhile, a party had been formed which accepted neither 
the Antiochian nor the Alexandrian dogma in its extreme 
form ; and between it and THEODORET a good understanding 
existed. Fxavian, the Patriarch of Constantinople, also 
belonged to it; Evrycues was accused before him, and he 
was obliged to investigate the matter. Such was the origin 
of the Futychian controversy.* HKurtycHeEs, who was not skilled 
in dogmatic distinctions, declared himself ready to grant that 
before the Incarnation there were two natures, but after it 
only one; and in saying this he meant nothing different from 
Cyrixt. Furthermore, he objected to the assertion that the 
body of Christ was essentially the same with the bodies of 
men in general. As he declined giving the explanations that 
were required he was deposed and excommunicated, but he 
had patrons of rank, and Fravian had powerful enemies. 
Dioscuros adopted the expedient of bringing about a new 
inquiry and decision. A council was again called at Ephesus, 
A.D. 449, and through the influence of Dioscuros, arrange- 


* Mansi, Concill. vi. vii. Liberati, Breviarium Causa Nestorianor. et 
Eutychianor. in Mansi, ix. 659. Walch’s Ketzerhistorie, vi. Baur, 
Gesch. d.. Lehre, v. d. Dreieinigkeit. i. 800. Dorner, Entwicklungsgesch. 
Der Lehre, v, d. Pers. Christi. ii. 99. _ . 5 
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ments were made that gave him and his party the ascendancy. 
The expedient was adopted of pronouncing an anathema on all 
innovations which, taking the Nicene Creed as the standard, 
had been made in this doctrine. Everything relating to the 
two natures was condemned as Nestorianism. This Synod 
prepared the way for the ascendancy of the Egyptian party ; 
matters were carried with a high hand; the decisions were 
forced, and the worthiest men were kept down. This temporary 
victory was gained by recourse to political power, and hence, 
as soon as political circumstances altered, a violent reaction 
would necessarily follow. THropostus II. died; PuncuErta 
and her husband Marcran, were his successors; this was 
the signal for strengthening the influence of the other party. 
An appeal was now made to the Roman Church, and to LEo the 
Great, a man of great dialectic acuteness. He had already 
expressed his opinion in a noted letter to Friavian ;* he 
adopted the mean between the two extremes, and gave the 
following exposition of his views :—The two Natures are united 
in one person, but so that each retains its peculiar properties, 
and but co-operates with the other. Thus the true God was 
born in a true and perfect human nature: he is complete in 
his own attributes, and complete in those of human nature ; 
the xévwors is referrible to the divine nature, and consists in 
its making itself visible out of compassion and grace. As 
God was not changed through his compassion, so the human 
nature was not destroyed by the dignity attached to it. Fresh 
conferences were now commenced, to which Leo became a 
party,and a new Council was arranged, the fourth Ecumenical 


* Ep. ad Flavian. c. 3. Mansi, v. 1359.—Salva proprietate utriusque 
nature et substantie et in unmam coeunte personam suscepta est a 
majestate humilitas, a virtute infirmitas, ab «ternitate mortalitas et ad 
resolvendum conditionis nostre debitum natura inviolabilis nature est 
unita passibili ut—unus atque idem mediator Dei et hominum homo 
Jesus Christus et mori posset ex uno et mori non posset ex altero, In 
integra ergo veri hominis perfectaque natura verus natus est Deus, 
totus in suis, totus in nostris—Assumsit formam servi sine sorde 
peccati, humana augens, divina non minuens.—Tenet enim sine defectu 
proprietatem suam utraque natura et sicut formam servi Dei forma 
non ademit, ita foumam Dei servi forma non minuit.—Cap. 4, Sicut 
enim Deus non mutatur miseratione, ita homo non consumitur digni- 
tate. Agit enim utraque forma cum alterius communione quod 
proprium est verbo scilicet operante quod verbi est et carne exsequente 
quod carnis est. 
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at CHALCEDON, A.D. 451. The design of the Emperor was not 
to crush either party, but to restore peace by their reunion ; 
this, however, was impracticable; it was necessary to declare 
in favour of one or the other, and the only question was, 
which was to be the favoured party. In the dogmatic con- 
ferences there are many obscure passages, since only what 
passed in public lies before us, but not the private conferences ; 
specially are data wanting in reference to the fourth and 
fifth. It is evident that a confession was drawn up which 
was more to the taste of the Alexandrian party. The promi- 
nent article was the acknowledgment that Christ consisted of 
two Natures. This the Egyptians could admit as far as the 
distinction it contained appeared to be expressed zn abstracto. 
But the Roman and Oriental delegates, vehemently asserted 
their dissatisfaction with the expression, on which account 
at the fifth conference a new Creed, based on L&o’s letter, was 
drawn up. The doctrine of EurycuEs was rejected as well as 
that of Nestrorrus; of those also who refused to call Mary 
Seoréxog. By Nestorianism was understood the separation 
into two Natures or Sons of God; by Eutychianism the mix- 
ture of the two Natures. The positive decisions were ;*—that 
Christ the only Son of God is of equal essence with the 
Father according to his divinity; but lke men in all things 
according to his humanity. The one and same Christ is 
in two Natures without mixture—without change—without 
division—without separation. One Oriental reading has éx 
d00 Oteewv, but this is not the original one; for the whole con- 


* Mansi, vi. p. 108.—émdpevor roivuy roig ayiowg warpaoww eva Kai 
roy avroy dporoysiy viby Tov Kvpiov nue "Inoovy Xprordy cuppwrwe 
dmavrec éxduddoxopev, Tidecov Toy avrov évOedrnTe Kai Tédevoy Toy 
abrov gy avOowrérnrt, Sedv adnPdc Kai dvOpwrov ahnOwe, Toy adrov 
de Wuyie Noyictic Kal obparoc, opoodo.r TP rarpt Kara tiv Sedryra, 
kai dpoobotoy toy avToy nty Kara THY avOpwrornra, Kara wayvra 
bpotoy Hpiv xwpic apapriac? 1d aiwywy piv éx Tov waTpdc yevynbivra 
cara thy Seérnra, én’ éoxatwv 08 THY HuEepwY Toy avbroy Ov Huds Kai 
dud Thy Hperéipay owrnoiay te Mapiac rig wapOévov rijc Seordwou Kara 
riv avOowrérnra, tva cai roy avroy Xprordy, vidy, kipioy, povoyeri éy 
dbo diceow dovyxiTwe, aTeETTWC, acrawéTwc, dxwplorwo yrwprZopevor 
obdapod rig rv picewy Stapopac dvnonpévng Od THY Evwow, owlop 
Ot padXov rijg ididrHTOE ExaTEpag pvoewe Kai &ic EY TOdCWTOY Kat piay 
trécracw ovyrpsxovanc: ovK eic dbo mydowma peprZopevor, H Cvarpod- 
pevorv, GAN ¥va cai roy abroy vidy Kai povoyerj, Sedov Adyor, Kbpioy 
*Inoovy Xptorov. ; 
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troversy turned upon this point, whether Christ was to be 
regarded as consisting of two Natures according to the 
Egyptian mode of doctrine, or in two Natures. It was further 
added, that by the Union, the distinction of the two Natures 
was not taken away; both natures with their respective charac- 
teristics are united to one reéowxev and to one iréoracie. 

It cannot be said that this Council resulted in the esta- 
blishment of a good understanding and a settlement of dif- 
ferences, but a mean was sought between them by saving 
clauses and negative distinctions on both sides. In respect 
of form, the Antiochian doctrine maintained its ground, 
inasmuch as the doctrine of the two natures unconfounded 
was distinctly stated. But the attempt of this School to 
explain the union of the divine essence with human nature 
by means of analogies, was repelled: hence also Agnoétism 
remained under the brand of heresy. In a material reference 
the Antiochian spirit had no influence, but the Hgyptian 
School prevailed, as appears in the adoption of the predicate 
Szordxos, and in the general doctrinal development. We per- 
ceive a deep connexion in the historical development ; as so 
important a theological element as the Antiochian could not 
retain its proper place, later reactions followed as in the 
Adoptianist Controversy,* and after the Reformation in 
Rationalism. But as to the immediate results, peace could 
not be restored in the Eastern Church by the decisions of the 
Council ; for the advocates of the strict Egyptian doctrine felt 
themselves encroached upon, and continued to maintain the 
doctrine of the one nature of the Incarnate Logos. Hence 
originated the Monophysite controversies, which were so inju- 
rious to the Greek Church by the confusion and barren for- 
malism which they occasioned. Attempts to unite contending 
parties by feigned reconciliations have always been attended 
with the same consequences. Such an attempt the Emperor 
Zeno made by means of his Henoticon,+ which avoided the 
words gicis and ixderac:¢ from which the dispute arose, and 
asserted that Christ was of the same essence with the Father ac- 
cording to his Divinity, and with us according to his Humanity : 
that he was one and not two. The attempt was fruitless, and 
the Monophysites persisted in their separation. In the reign 

* Neander’s Ch. Hist. v. 220—228. 
+ Evagrius, Hist, Eccl. iii, 14, Miinscher, i. 306. 
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of Justrntan the Chalcedonian creed gained a more complete 
victory, though a Monophysite party still continued to stand 
aloof. But since the distinction of the predicates in Christ 
was allowed by this party, and only that of the two natures 
was excluded, it may be easily understood how similar dif- 
ferences might arise among the Monophysites themselves, and 
in what position they stood in relation to the dominant 
Church ; but these differences always degenerated into mere 
logomachies. There was among the Monophysites a more 
rigid and a milder party, who engaged in a dispute respecting 
the qualities of the body and soul of Christ. Juxrus of Hatt- 
CARNASSUS was a representative of the former; he was held in 
high repute and taught the doctrine which has been distin- 
guished as Aphthartodocetism ; he maintained, very much like 
Cement of ALEXANDRIA and Hiiary of Porcriers, that since 
the body of Christ was without sin it must have been different 
from those of other men; that @Sogé did not cleave to him; 
and that hence it followed that Christ could not have been 
subject to sensuous affections according to his bodily nature, 
but only xar’ ofxovomiay, voluntarily, for the salvation of men. 
To this party also belonged Xenavas, or Purtoxenvs. In 
opposition to this tendency was that of SEVERUs, who taught 
that the body of Christ was precisely similar to that of other 
men. His party was styled by their opponents Phthartolatrat. 
Aphthartodocetism found some adherents among those who 
held the doctrine of two natures, and as such a sentiment 
had to the Emperor Justinian an appearance of piety, it 
seemed not unlikely that this doctrine would be introduced 
into the Eastern Church. But his death shortly ensued and 
prevented new and unspeakable disorders. Many among the 
Monophysites acknowledged the purely human of Christ’s 
soul. The deacon Tuemestius distinguished the divine in 
Christ from his soul, and adopted the doctrine of Agnoétism. 
He was disposed to interpret in a strictly literal sense all the 
passages of the New Testament, in which Christ's not knowing 
is spoken of. Agnoétism was pronounced heretical as a con- 
sequence of Nestorianism. Among those who declared against 
it was Grecory the GrEat.* sl 
The quiet development of this doctrine in the Western Church 
was now interrupted by the controversy with the Gallic monk 
* Epp. lib. x. 35, 39. , 
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(already mentioned) Leportvs, about a.p. 426. His doctrine, 
in its development, defence, and results, bore a striking resem- 
blance to that of THropore of Morsvzstra, though it cannot 
be proved that it was denied from his writings. He contended, 
like Turoporg, for the unconditional transference of the pre- 
dicates of the human nature to the divine, and consequently 
for such expressions as ‘‘God was born”—‘ God died ;” he 
taught likewise a progressive revelation of the divine Logos in 
the human nature to which he was united, and Agnoétism. 
He was accused of denying the true Incarnation of the 
Son of God, and of admitting two persons in Christ; being 
excommunicated he retired to North Africa. AuausTIN 
endeavoured to settle the controversy, to make LEporius sen- 
sible of what was objectionable in his peculiar views, and 
induced him to give an explanation* with which the bishops of 
Gaul were satisfied. We see from this, what statements of 
this doctrine were regarded as essentially Christian in the 
Western Church before the Nestorian controversy ; they were 
these—that in Christ two natures are joined in one substance; 
that the Word and the Flesh are so united that each sub- 
stance remains with its proper completeness, without mutual 
encroachment ; that the Divinity is communicated to the 
Humanity, and the Humanity to the Divinity; that Christ 
did not advance to Divinity through certain degrees and times, 
and was not in two different states before and after the Resur- 


rection, but always possessed the same perfection and power. 


Whether a man so acute as Lerortus really altered his views, 
or only yielded to authority, is very doubtful. The reasons 
which Aveustrn employed: “I believe that God is unable to 
do only what he does not will to do, and that if he willed to 
be born—as it is certain that he did will it—he could be 
born, and that he did not believe it unworthy of himself 
to become man for our sake, since he did not think it 
unworthy of himself to create the human being by whom 
man must be born”—such reasons were certainly not sufficient 
to convince Lxportus, for the question with him was not 
respecting the Incarnation of the Logos generally, but, 
assuming the reality of that, whether such expressions as 
those referred to, were justifiable. 


* Libellus Emendationis et Satisfactionis, Mansi, iv. p. 519. 
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c. ANTHROPOLOGY. 
l. THE CONSTITUTION OF THE HUMAN SOUL. 


In determining the nature of the human soul, a controversy 
arose between those who regarded it as something corporeal, 
and those who thought it to be spiritual. The former repre- 
sentation was not now founded, as in the case of TERTULLIAN, 
on an incapacity generally, to imagine the existence of a pure 
spirit; this sensuous limitation had been for a long while 
overcome; but the question in dispute was, whether any 
created spirit could be a pure spirit; whether the idea of 
a creature did not include that of corporeity. Hinary of 
Potctrrers shows a trace of this in his commentary on Matt. 
v. 8: “All creatures must have something on which their 
existence is founded (that is, a body).” Dyprmus* re- 
garded the Angels as pure Spirits in relation to us, but as 
heavenly bodies as to their distance from the infinite essence 
of God. In the latter part of the fifth century a controversy 
arose in Gaul on this subject. Fausrus, the Bishop of Rea, 
in Provence, propounded the above-mentioned view in his 
work, De Creaturis.t He appears to have been led to adopt 
it by his opposition to Arianism, which had spread among the 
German tribes in his neighbourhood ; for he tried to prove 
that if the Son of God was to be regarded as a creature, he 
must also be thought of as a corporeal being; either he was a 
Divine Being, or at an infinite distance from God, a creature 
limited in his nature and within the bounds of space and time. 
The difference between Spirit and Body belonged to the 
distance between God and the creature. If thought was 
adduced as a proof of the spirituality of the soul, he rejoined, 
that the essence and the acts of the soul must be dis- 
tinguished; that thought belongs not to its essence, for 
it may be conceived to exist without thinking. CLAuUDIANUS 
Mamertvs, a Presbyter, of Vienne,t came forward as his 
antagonist,—a man of superior speculative talent, and well 
versed in Augustin’s Metaphysics. He showed that thought 

* De Spir. S. ii, cap. 4.—Oi dyyehor mvedpara, Kabd mpd¢ Hpac 
dowparor, copara irovpdma dud 7d ameipwe aréxew Tod axriorov 


TVEVPATOC. . 
+ Bibl. Patr. Lugdun. tom. viii. 
+ Three books, De Statu Anime, to Sidonius Apollinaris. Biblioth. 
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is inseparable from the essence of the Soul, and that its 
Spiritual activity is indestructible ; it is apparent, from dreams, 
that its activity is uninterrupted. 


2. OF MAN’S ORIGINAL STATE; OF SIN, GRACE, AND 
FREE WILL. 


In the preceding period an antagonism had been developed 
between the Alexandrian Theologians who strongly advo- 
cated the doctrine of Free Will, and those of the Western 
Church who laid greater stress than the former on the 
depravity of man and the importance of Grace; yet these 
tendencies had never been formed into exclusive contrarieties. 
The former still retained the preponderance in the East. In 
common with the Western Church there was an acknowledg- 
ment of the want of Redemption and the necessity of Grace: 
but the operation of Grace was always supposed to be 
conditioned by the Free Will. More precise distinctions 
were avoided. Grecory of Nyssa, for example, was shy of 
everything which could encroach on Free Will. Uncon- 
ditional predestination was decidedly denied; a divine pre- 
svience in reference to the free self-determination of Man was 
allowed, and the passages relating to it in Paul’s Epistles 
were explained unnaturally with dogmatic prejudice. The 
Western Church pursued its own divergent path ; but till the 
Pelagian controversy arose, aimed at keeping Grace and 
Free Will in harmony with one another, so that there was no 
open opposition to the Orientals. This stage of the develop- 
ment is represented by Hinary of Poictrers and AmBrosE 
of Miman. 

The ancient Latin translation of Rom. v. 12, 2g & advrec 
juwaegrov by in quo (Adamo ) omnes peccaverunt was not without 
influence on the doctrine of hereditary depravity, although 
this exegetical error would not have given rise to the doctrine, 
if there had not been in addition the general consciousness of 
sin. Hzary* recognises an hereditary sin in connexion with 
the first sin; he speaks of sins to which man is inclined by 
nature, and derives them from Adam’s sin; for he says + that 


* Tractat. in Pss. i, § 4——Ad hee nos vitia nature propellet 
instinctus. 
+ In Matth. 18, § 6.—Ovis una homo intelligendus est et sub 
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in Adam's sin the whole race sinned, though without explain- 
ing precisely how. He contrasts original sin with regenera- 
tion by the Holy Spirit, through which man is freed from 
sinfulness. The consciousness of the need of Redemption is 
pre-supposed, and that forgiveness of sins is only a gift of 
divine grace.* The forgiveness of sins, he says, which the 
Law cannot effect, is obtained through faith; faith alone 
justifies. According to the old Latin version justificatio 
in the Latin Church was understood of making just or 
righteous, that is, of subjective sanctification, which continued 
in later times to be the Catholic doctrine ; yet Hrtary seems 
according to the connexion to have intended by it objective 
justification in the sense of the forgiveness of sins, especially 
if the words are compared.f ‘‘ Works of righteousness do not 
suffice to merit perfect happiness if God’s mercy in this 
willing of righteousness did not overlook the faults of human 
mutability.” Accordingly we must suppose that Hrzary firmly 
held the Pauline doctrine, that no man can fulfil the require- 
ments of the Law, but must always fall short of them. Yet 
on this point there is a remarkable contradiction. Before 
Auaustin, no sharp distinction was made in the various 
applications of the idea of Law—the Mosaic Law in its 
historically defined form, and as a representation of the 
eternal Divine ‘Law—the verbal and outward construction of 
it, and the moral law in a strict sense as an objective repre- 
sentation of all moral requirements. If regarded in that 
limited form, the result was, that the fulfilling of the Law 
was viewed as something imperfect, and there was a higher 
standpoint above it, with which was connected the doctrine of 
the Consilia Evangelica. Corresponding to this distinction, 
there was, according to Hiiary, a twofold stage of Salvation.§ 
Thus he asserts a righteousness of the Law; which leads to 


homine uno universitas sentienda est. Sed in unius Adz errore omne 
hominum genus aberravit. 

* In Matth. ix. 2. ee 

+ In Matth. viii. 6.—Remissum est a Christo, quod lex laxare non 
poterat. Fides enim sola justificat. ‘Neander’s Ch. Hist. iv. 281. — 

t In Psalm 51, § 25. ina 

§ In Ps. 68, § 24.—Nec ambiguum est, eos in viventium libro esse 
qui antea sine ulla Christi cognitione pie in lege versati omnia preseripta 
legis impleverint. Scribuntur autem in libro justorum, quibus justitia 
Christus est factus. by diesen a 
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acceptance in the Book of Life, and a righteousness through 
faith which raises to a Salvation that is absolutely perfect. To 
the first belong all the pious before the Christian Dispensa- 
tion, since they fulfilled the commands—as Paul says in 
Rom. x. 5, (‘For Moses describeth the righteousness which 
is of the Law, that the man which doeth those things shall 
live by them,”) a meaning indeed which is quite opposed to 
the Pauline application of the passage.—He emphatically 
asserted the harmonious connexion between Grace and H'ree 
Will, the powerlessness of the latter, and yet its importance as 
a condition of the operation of Divine Grace. ‘As the 
organs of the human body,” he says,* ‘‘ cannot act, without the 
addition of moving causes, so the Human has indeed the 
capacity for knowing God, but if it does not receive through 
faith the gift of the Holy Spirit, it will not attain to that 
Knowledge. Yet the gift of Christ stands open to all, and 
that which all want is given to every one as far as he will 
accept it.” “It is the greatest folly,” he says in another 
passage,t “ not to perceive that we live in dependence on and 
through God, when we imagine that in things which men 
undertake and hope for, they may venture to depend on their 
own strength. What we have, we have from God; on him must 
all our hope be placed.” Accordingly, he did not admit an 
unconditional predestination ; he did not find it in the pas- 
sages in Rom. ix. commonly adduced in favour of it respecting 
the election of Esau, but only a predestination conditioned by 
the Divine foreknowledge of his determination of will; other- 
wise every man would be born under a necessity of sinning. 
Amprosr carries the approximation to AUGUSTIN a step 
farther. He says,§ ‘We have all sinned in the first man, 
and by the propagation of Nature, the propagation of guilt 
has also passed from one to all; in him human nature has 
sinned.” A transference of Adam's guilt may seem to be here 
expressed ; but in other expressions this is disowned.|| ‘At 


* De Trinit. ii. 35. + In Ps. 51, § 20. 

+ In Ps. 57, § 3.—Sic Esau alienatus ab utero est, quum major 
minori serviturus etiam ante quam exsisteret nuntiatur, Deo future 
non nescio voluntatis ipso potius hoe sciente, quam aliquo ad necessi- 
tatem genito naturamque peccati. 

g Apolog. David. ii. § 71. 

| In Ps. 48, § 9. 
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the last Judgment we shall be punished for our own sins and 
not for another's.” Here he appears to acknowledge guilt only 
so far as man has yielded to hereditary sin by hisown will. He 
distinguishes* the enticement to sim which proceeds from 
hereditary depravity, and actual guilt. Redemption he repre- 
sents, still more decidedly than Hilary, as a work of grace, 
independent of merit. “ Redemption,” he says, + “‘is freely 
given ; it does not follow the merit of works, but takes place 
according to the freedom of the Giver and the choice of the 
redeemed. But it hinges on this,—that men received what is 
offered with Freedom ; this must rest with them. Sincet all 
do not obtain the remedy, but the majority decline it, God saves 
those who are willing to be saved. The Lord calls the 
slothful,§ and awakes the sleeping ; he who comes and knocks 
at the door, is willing to enter; but it is our fault if he does 
not enter; whoever does not surrender himself to him, 
deprives himself of everlasting light.” Hence it was that 
even AMBROSE admitted neither irresistible Grace nor an 
unconditioned Predestination ; he admits Predestination,|| but 
makes it, in so many words, depend on Prescience. Only in 
two passages he seems in contradiction to this view to 
maintain unconditioned Grace and Predestination—* God calls 
those whom he deigns to call; he makes him pious whom he 
wills to make pious, for if he had willed he could have changed 
the impious into pious," and “it is God’s pleasure** that that 
which is good in itself should appear good to us ; for he will have 
mercy on whom he will; and hence he who follows Christ, if 
asked why he was willing to be in Christ, must conform because 
it so pleased himself, but in saying that, he does not deny that 
it so pleased God.” This passage may be so understood that 
Man at conversion supposes that he only follows his own free 
will, while in fact he is determined by an unknown divine 


* L. 1.—Magis lubricum delinquendi quam reatum aliquem nostri 
esse delicti. : 

+ In Ps. 48, § 47. t De Interpellationis Davidis, 4, 4. 

§ In Ps. 118, § 13. || De Fide, v. § 83. § In Lue. 7, 27. 

** Ibid. 1, § 10.—Christus ut id quod bonum est nobis. quoque 
videri bonum possit, operatur; quem enim miseratur, et vocat. Et 
ideo qui Christum sequitur potest interrogatus cur esse voluerit Chris- 
tianus, respondere : visum est mihi. Quod eum dicit, non negat, Deo 
visum; a Deo enim preparatur voluntas hominum, Ut enim Deus hono- 
rificetur a sancto, Dei gratia est. | 
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operation by Grace which in an irresistible manner lays 
hold of his corrupt Will. In that case the Freedom would 
be only apparent, and everything is ascribable to Grace 
operating unconditionally; but then between this and his 
above-mentioned doctrine there would be an _ irreconcilable 
contradiction. Yet it might have been possible to extricate 
himself in spite of his strong language. He might have 
admitted a gratia preveniens, and thus maintained the 
necessity of a co-operation of the Free Will. It is worthy of 
notice that AmBRosz, the teacher of Auaustin, whose sermons 
gave him the first impulse to enter the Catholic Church, and 
whose writings Augustin diligently read, expressed himself in 
such a manner, AUGUSTIN in his work De dono perseverantia, 
sec. 49, appealed to these passages as testimonies in favour of 
his Doctrine of Grace, 


3. THE PELAGIAN CONTROVERSY. 


The Commentaries of Pelagius on the Pauline Epistles preserved among the 
works of Jerome, ed. Martian. tom. v. Vall. tom. xi. They were recast under the 
direction of Cassiodorus, and on account of the omission of heretical passages, 
are no longer fully available as sources of information. His letter to Demetrias, 
a nun to whom he presents the model of the ascetic life, is valuable for its 
Anthro ology and for its connexion with asceticism. Edited by Semler, Hal. 
1775. His ibellus fidei ad Innocentum I. was held in the Middle Ages to be a 
Confession of Jerome, which he presented to Damasus, bishop of Rome; it is 
inserted under the title of Explanatio Symboli ad Damasum in Hieronymi, ae 
ed Mart. t. xi. ee The confounding of Pelagius with Catholic writers proceeds 
in part from his intentional accommodation to the language of the Church 
Teachers, and still more to the real agreement between his own tendency and 
that prevalent in the Church, as to the doctrine of consilia evangelica and other 


. * Cc. 
Mercator also in Augustin, t. x. Opp. pag. 
Aug. de nuptiis et onpemp, 3S b. ii. : conus Taian; op. imperf, c. Jul. 


pag tx hore gs Perit omni ep. os pre Reg “homie 1 Vall. S vol. Sidlog. 
. Pelagian.—Pauli Orosii apologeticus, ec. ‘ . ed. Haverkamp— i 
Sicncator commonitorium against Caelestius pe agai yi lagi d Caslestius. 
Cornelius Jansenius, seu doctrina G. panes, . adv. Pelagian, et Mas- 
ilie: _ Lowaini, 1640 fol. Henricus Norisius hist. Pelag. Opp. i. 1729.—F. W. 
Walch, Ketzerhist. Bet. iv. v.—G. F. Wiggers Verf. einer pragm. Darst. des 


ugustinianism und Pelagianism, 1821, 


Tue different conceptions of the degree of the corruption 
of human nature, and on the other hand, of the importance 
of Grace and Predestination, which were exhibited by 
Prxacius and Augustin in most striking contrast, rested on 
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the difference in the general original tendencies of their 
minds, which were most closely connected with the differences 
of character and course of life. Let us picture to ourselves a 
man of sincere moral aims, but without great powers of mind 
or depth of feeling, who had not been agitated by severe 
interval conflicts—to whom the Moral System had not been 
presented in all its grandeur, who had no enthusiasm for a 
Moral Ideal, by which he might have learnt the inadequacy of 
his moral powers; and on the other hand, let us imagine a 
man of great endowments, of extraordinary elevation of mind, 
inspired with the sublimity of a Moral Ideal—but who had to 
combat with a wild energy in his own breast, before he could 
attain its realization :—the former would be soon settled; the 
latter would seek and combat long; the one would lead a 
quiet life devoted to Study; his activity would be confined 
within a narrow circle—the fulfilment of his duties would 
appear easy, and be soon attained;—the other would be 
agitated by the storms of Life and wrestle with them fill he 
found power for victory in the Christian Faith. The former 
would easily trust too much to the moral powers of Man; and 
his own experience he would assume to be that of every man ; 
soon satisfied he would not feel the need of Redemption ; the 
latter on the contrary from his own deep inward experience 
would lay so much the greater stress upon it; he would point 
all to faith in the Redeemer, in whom he himself had found 
rest ; in the consciousness of the sharp contrast of the new divine 
life to his former life, he would be likely to place Nature and 
Grace.in opposition with intense onesidedness, and acknow- 
ledge Grace as everywhere supreme and subject to no 
conditions. In such terms may the general relation of 
Pexacius and Aveustin be described. 

At the crisis of his spiritual life Augustin occupied himself 
especially with the study of Paul’s Epistles. Their ideas 
formed the foundation of his Anthropology; they were the — 
central point of his doctrinal belief.. His own life gave hima 
commentary on the form in which he here found Christianity _ 
exhibited—the opposition between Law and Gospel—Flesh _ 
and Spirit—Nature and Grace. His experience and Luruxr’s, — 
both resembled Pav’s. From the Pelagian and recently from 
the Rationalist standpoint, Aveustin’s Anthropology has been 
accounted for from his Manicheism. But this is contradicted _ 
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by the fact, that when he renounced Manicheism, he combated 
the absolute corruption of human nature and maintained the 
freedom of the Will against the Manicheans. At this first 
period he thought more moderately on these points. It would 
be more correct to say, that the peculiar tendency of his 
Anthropology had been shown in that which led him- to 
Manicheism. His experience of a schism in human nature 
impelled him to the inquiry respecting the Origin of Evil, 
When he proceeded from Manicheism to Platonism, he 
endeavoured to prove against the former that Evil was not to 
be thought of as something absolute, but as a «7 Gv, not that he 
regarded it as a pure negation, as a mere transition point of 
development, but only asserted in opposition to Dualism that 
Evil might be considered simply as a defection from the 
Divine Will, and to this doctrine he always adhered. This 
tendency had an influence on his later system. In the con- 
struction of it, there is a double standpoint; the earlier form 
which may be learned from his treatises de libero arbitrio and 
de vera religione supposes everything in man to be conditioned 
by free will. In the present state of Man it is not in his 
power to be good, because he neither knows what he ought to 
be, nor, if he knew it, could he live in a manner corresponding 
to his knowledge. JIgnorantia and difficultas boni are the 
roots of moral Evil. To admit this as the original condition 
of Man, cannot harmonize with the idea of a perfect Creator ; 
it must rather be considered as the punishment of the first 
sin. Man who did not perform the good which he knew 
forfeited the knowledge of it, and the power of performing it. 
But how is it to be reconciled with the justice of God that in 
consequence of the original act, these obstacles should exist in 
human nature? We might justly complain, he says, if no 
man had ever overcome the power of error and of con- 
cupiscence. God is everywhere present, and in manifold ways 
through his creatures calls to himself Man who has apostatized 
from him, and teaches, and upholds him, if he exerts himself. 
Man will not be treated as guilty for unavoidable ignorance 
and defect, but only for his not striving-after knowledge. Yet 
in his exposition of Rom. ix. (a.p. 394)* AucustIN expressly 
opposes a reference of that passage to absolute Predestination 
and the exclusion of free will. Man indeed could not merit 


* Explicatio Propositionum Quarundam de Epistola ad Rom, 
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divine grace by his works, for in order to perform works that 
are truly pious, he must have first a suitable state of heart, 
the inward justitia. But this source of goodness man has not 
from himself; only the Holy Spirit can impart it to him in 
Regeneration; antecedently to this all men are in equal 
estrangement from God; but it depends on themselves 
whether by believing they make themselves susceptible for the 
Holy Spirit, or not.* God has chosen faith. It is written, 
God works all in all in men; but he does not believe all in all. 
Faith is man’s concern.f From this point we can trace the 
gradual revolution in Augustin’s mode of thinking to its later 
harsher form. Yet in his treatise De 83 diversis questionibus 
(written about a.p. 388), he says in explaining Rom. ix. 18, 
(“Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will have merey, and 
whom he will he hardeneth’’ +): This will of God is not 
unrighteous, for it is conditioned by the most secret relations of 
congruity ; all men indeed, are corrupt, but yet there is a 
difference among them; there is in sinners something antece- 
dent by which they become deserving of justification or of 
hardening. The calling of individuals and of whole nations 
belongs to those high and deep things which Man does not 
understand if he is not spiritually minded. But it must be 
always maintained that God does nothing unrighteous and that 
there is no being who does not owe everything to God. The 
more AuGusTIN advanced in a deeper perception of faith, the 
more he recognised it as a living principle and not as a mere 
faith of authority, and he acquired a stronger conviction that 
Faith presupposed a divine operation in the soul of Man and 
that the Bible referred it to divine agency. He was now 
easily impelled to the other extreme, and to give a onesided 
prominence to the divine factor in Faith. Resignation to God 
became his ruling principle, and looking back at his earlier 


* Cap. 60.—Quod credimus nostrum est; quod autem bonum 
operamur illius qui credentibus in se dat Spiritum Sanctum. | ee 

+ Non quidem Deus elegit opera que ipse largitur quum dat Spiritum — 
Sanctum ut per caritatem bona operemur; sed tamen elegit fidem. 

ft Questio 68, § 4.—Venet enim de occultissimus meritis, quia et — 
ipsi peccatores cum propter generale peccatum unam massam fecerint, _ 
non tamen nulla est inter illos diversitas. Precedit ergo a 
in peccatoribus quo, quamvis nondum sint justificati digni efficiantur 
justificatione et item precedit in aliis peccatoribus quo digni sunt 
obtusione, . | 
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life, he learnt more and more to trace everything to his 
training by divine Grace. He now allowed the conditioning 
element of free human susceptibility to vanish altogether. 
Add to this, that Theodicy now appeared to him untenable, 
which made the attainment of faith by individuals or nations or 
their remaining strangers to the Gospel dependent on their 
worthiness and the divine Prescience; in opposition to this 
view he now sought for a foundation in the secret absolute 
decrees of God, according to which one was chosen and 
another not. This view was confirmed by the opinion pre- 
valent in the North African Church that outward baptism was 
essential to salvation. He now inquired how it was that one 
child received baptism and another not, and this seemed to 
confirm the unconditionality of the divine Predestination. 
The alteration in his mode of thinking occupied perhaps a 
space of four years. In the diverse questiones ad Simplicia- 
num, written about A.D. 397, this is shown most decidedly, as 
he himself says in his treatise de dono perseverantia that he 
had then arrived at the perception that even the beginning of 
Faith was the gift of God. In that work* he derives all 
good in Man from the divine agency ; from the words of Paul, 
“ What hast thou, that thou hast not received ?” (1 Cor. iv. 7,) 
he infers that nothing can come from man himself. “ How 
can it be explained,” he asks, ‘‘ that the Gospel reaches one 
man and not another? and that even the same dispensations 
act quite differently on different persons? It belongs to God 
to furnish the means which lead every man to believe— 
consequently the reason of the difference can only be, that 
according to his own decree, it seems good to withhold it from 
one and not from another. All men, in consequence of the 
first transgression, are exposed to perdition ; in this state there 
can be no higher movement, therefore none at all, in them 
towards conversion. But God out of compassion chooses 
some to whom he imparts divine grace, gratia efficax, which 
operates upon them, in an irresistible manner, but yet in 
accordance with their rational nature, so that they cannot do 
otherwise than follow it. The rest he leaves to their merited 
perdition.” 

From the preceding remarks it is clear that Augustin 
reached the standpoint fixed by his own experience ; and we 

* Lib. i. questio 2, 
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perceive how false it is, that his System in this form was 
derived from his excessive opposition to Pelagianism, since it 
had been formed ten years before his conflict with it. We 
might rather affirm of Prxaerus that he would not have 
developed his doctrine in its actual form, had he not meen 
opposed to AuGusTIN. 

PELAGIus was a man of mild temper,* gentle devdlopala 
and quiet studies; the ancient British Church from which he 
sprang, stood in connexion with the East. This might have 
induced him to have occupied himself early with the study of 
the Greek Church teachers. He studied them with deep 
interest, and the Anthropology of the Eastern Church 
unavoidably had an influence on his own. He was guided by 
a strong moral influence; this led him to Monkery, and was 
developed still further. He did not satisfy himself with the 
opus operatum of outward fulfilling of the Law and devotional 
exercises, but there was in him a real striving after internal 
holiness. But being regulated by monkish morality* which 
introduced the standpoint of the Perfect which rendered more 
than the Law required, he was disposed to overrate the moral 
power of Man. He who imagined that he could do more than 
the Law required, could not fathom the depths of moral 
obligation. It was a leading object with Pelagius to arouse to 
moral efforts. He met with errors both dogmatic and ethical, 
which stood in the way of his striving after Christian 
perfection. Some persons, misunderstanding the doctrines or 
the corruption of human nature and of Grace, made them an 
excuse for their negligence in moral efforts; others proceeded 
on a false idea and estimate of Faith; it was not to them a 
principle of the inner life but a mere historical outward faith 


of Authority, separate from the disposition. Many satisfied’ 


themselves with such a dead faith, as they held the notion that 
they might be saved without being very particular about their 
practice, provided they believed. The Anthropological 
tendency of Pelagius was formed in his conflict with these 
erroneous views. ‘To the first class he endeavoured to prove 
the indestructibleness of moral power ; on the other hand, he 
_ lowered the importance of Grace, and giving prominence to the 
Ethical before the Dogmatic, he forgot the peculiar character 
of Christian Morals and the necessary connexion of these two 
* Jacobi, Die Lehre des Pelagius, 1842. 
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elements. On the other hand to those who rested in a dead 
faith, he believed it was necessary to show that such a faith 
would profit nothing. Aucust1n also combated this error in 
his treatise de fide et operibus. But when PEtLacius in 
accordance with the view prevalent in the Church, demanded 
that to this faith good works should be superadded, Aucustin 
showed that good works must proceed from a living faith. 
PrLacius by no means intended to found a new doctrine, 
but only designed to restore the old Church-doctrine and 
to guard against innovations. He did not perceive the 
contrariety of his doctrine to the Bible and the Dogma of 
the Church. As he denied the corruption of human nature 
in consequence of the first transgression, by which he 
thought to promote the interests of Morality, he would, if 
he had reasoned consequentially, have been led to reject 
supernatural Revelation and Redemption, yet he admitted 
inconsistently the doctrines of the Bible respecting the 
original state of Man, Revelation, and Redemption. His 
views were firmly fixed when in the beginning of the fifth 
century he came to Rome and published there a Com- 
mentary on Paul’s Epistles. They are distinctly stated in 
his Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. By the 
death which is the consequence of Sin, he understood spiritual 
death ; righteousness by the works of the Law he referred 
only to the Ceremonial Law. When he heard a bishop 
repeating the words from Aucustin’s Confessions, ‘“‘ My God, 
bestow on me what thou commandest, and then command 
what thou wilt!” * he was irritated, as if they contained a 
denial of Free Will. Yet he was naturally little disposed 
to controversy, if he had been allowed to remain at rest; 
‘but having formed an intimacy with CxLEsTIUs an advocate, 
he induced him to retire from the World to an ascetic life, 
and also determined his dogmatic mode of thinking; and 
this person, being of a more systematic and polemic turn of 
mind, gave the first impulse to the controversy. 


THE OUTWARD HISTORY OF THE PELAGIAN CONTROVERSY. 


About a.p. 411, Petaerus and Carxsrivs went to Carthage ; 
the former soon returned to Palestine ; but the latter remained 
at Carthage, and by his asceticism gained such great respect, 

_* Lib. x. cap. 29. 
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that he sought to be chosen Presbyter. But as in this part of 
the Church Aveustin had great influence his attempt met 
with opposition, and Pautinvus, a deacon of Milan, accused him, 
A.D. 412, before a synod at Carthage. Six heretical proposi- 
tions were laid to his charge, which were founded on this, that 
Adam’s sin had injured only himself, and that men at their 
birth were in the same state as Adam before the Fall. 
Celestius endeavoured to evade the charge, as if it related 
merely to a speculative point and did not affect the doctrine of 
the Church; the belief in hereditary depravity was connected 
with Traducianism, and since nothing was determined 
respecting the propagation of souls and the tradux peccatt, 
every one might have his own opinion respecting it. Infant 
baptism, which at that time was universally regarded as an 
apostolic Institution, and which pre-supposed sinfulness existing 
at the birth, was objected to him. But Ca zsrius admitted 
the necessity of Infant baptism only not in the same doctrinal 
connexion, but because baptism gave a stronger title to 
salvation which could not be attained by mere moral efforts. 
The Synod was not satisfied with these explanations, and since 
he would not pronounce an Anathema on his own doctrine, he 
was excommunicated. Avuaustin’s influence also withstood 
Pexacivus in Palestine. Jerome who then shared the views of 
_ Aveustin, lived at Bethlehem and entered the lists. The 
' Spaniard Orostus, a zealous adherent of AuGusTiN, appeared 
before a Synod at Jerusalem under the presidency of the 
bishop Joun, and charged Pexacius with maintaining that Man 
could be without sin, if he would. Owing to the loose manner 
in which dogmas were held in the Oriental Church, it was 
supposed that the question related only to the connexion of 
Grace and Free Will, and as Pexaarus declared that he held 
the adjutorium Dei to be necessary, the assembly was satisfied. 
Meanwhile two Gallic bishops, Heros and Lazarus, accused 
him about A.D. 415, before a second Synod held at Drosporis 
in Palestine, under the presidency of Evxoerus, bishop of 
CmsaREA.* The charges consisted partly of propositions 
which he himself had advanced, partly of expressions used by 
CaLxstrvs, and which might to some extent be more easily in 
an orthodox than in an heretical sense. Such was the asser- 
tion that any man could do more than what is prescribed in 
* De Gestis Pelagii, Opp. ed. Bened. t. x. p. 130. 
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the Law and the Gospel. Pelagius appealed to what is said 
in 1 Cor. vii. on celibacy, and since the doetrine of the 
consilia evangelica and its proof from that passage were 
generally approved, nothing could be said against his 
assertion. In reference to another charge, that at the final 
judgment no sinners will be spared, but all will be con- 
signed to eternal punishment, it was still more difficult to 
point out anything heretical, as he appealed to the passages in 
the Bible on eternal punishment, and could represent the 
opposite doctrine as Origen’s. He wished to combat those 
who imagined that by a mere dead faith without good works, 
and in spite of their vicious lives, they would escape eternal 
punishment and only have to pass through a purification in 
the Ignis Purgatorius. As to the third charge—that’ the 
kingdom of heaven was promised even in the Old Testament—— 
he replied, that this might be proved from Holy Writ and none 
but Heretics denied it. But this sentiment was founded on 
another, which however was not noticed any further, that there 
was a legal righteousness different from the Evangelical, 
which led to eternal life. Heresy was more glaring in the 
assertion that all men were governed by theit own will. But 
the Orientals were satisfied with the explanation that the Free 
Will was supported by God when it willed what was good, and 
that Man incurs guilt for sin by his own Free Will. As to 
the charge that man could be without sin if he would, 
Pelagius distinguished between possibility and act (posse et 
actus). God had placed in Man the possibility of being 
without sin ; yet he would not assert that there was any one in 
existence who had never sinned from childhood to old age. 
Those who were converted from sin, might by their own efforts 
and God’s grace succeed in being without sin, though tempta- 
tions would not be entirely taken away. It was also understood 
that the Orientals only required that he should pronounce an 
anathema on those who held a different opinion. He 
pronounced, it, but with this singular explanation, that he 
condemned them not as Heretics but as Fools, as it did not 
relate to a matter of doctrine. He intended therefore to say 
that it was only a matter of fact. But how could he 
pronounce an Anathema on mere Stulti? It is not clear, 
what he meant by stating that; this had no reference to 
Dogmatics ; itis also doubtful to what proposition he referred ; 
AA 
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whether he regarded those as stulti, who maintained that Man 
could keep himself free from Sin without the assistance of 
Grace, especially as that phrase is so indefinite ; or whether he 
had in his mind the assertion that generally no man from the 
beginning has lived free from Sin; to maintain the contrary 
as a matter of fact would be against experience and foolish. 

Then indeed he could hardly be acquitted of self-contradiction 
and prevarication. The propositions of Celestius which were 
laid before him he was ready to condemn, though among’ these 
were some which it was not easy to see how he could reject. 
But he was not required to make any more precise explana- 
tions, and was acknowledged as a member of the Oriental 
Church. His opponents meanwhile were not satisfied, and in 
their ulterior proceeding showed the differences of their 
characters. Jerome attacked the Orientals fiercely, and called 
the Synod a Synodus miserabilis.* Augustin on the other 
hand, showed with greater tact that from their unacquaintance 
with the controversies of the West, they had been deceived by 
the ambiguous statements of Pelagius, and that the con- 

demnation of their own doctrines was contained in the 
Anathemas they had required him to pronounce; though in 
this he falsely assumed that his doctrine of Grace and 
Predestination was the general one, and acknowledged also in 
the Oriental Church. The North African Church now 
interested itself more generally in the controversy, in order to 
counteract the influence of the Oriental decisions. At two 
Synods held a.p. 416 at Carthage and Milan,t the sentence 
passed.on Pelagius and Ceelestius was re-affirmed, and they 
were excluded from the communion of the Church unless they. 
expressly abjured their errors. These Councils, besides 
Augustin and four bishops, reported their proceedings to 
the bishop of Rome, Innocent I., described the doctrine of 
Pelagius and Celestius, and andented that they denied the 


necessity of grace and of Infant Baptism for freedom from 


Sin. As Pelagius originally belonged to the West and the 
Roman Church, the affair had already been laid before 
Innocent I. by the Orientals. He avowed his agreement with 
the African. Church. But since that related to a special 
te E 81. 
+ Ses the reports of the African siikopé and the ba hop of Innocent 
and Zosimus in Marius Mercator. 
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point, it does not follow that he was entirely of the same senti- 
ments as Augustin. ‘The accused parties complained of the 
unfair representation of their doctrine, and sought to justify 
themselves to, Innocent ; Pelagius wrote a letter in which he 
wished: to show that he acknowledged the doctrine of Grace and 
the necessity of Infant Baptism, and only maintained the 
Freedom of the Will; he accompanied it with a Confession of 
Faith* which in reference to the matters in dispute was 
deemed unsatisfactory. Celestius repaired to Rome about 
A.D. 417. In the meantime Innocent died, and his successor 
Zosimus, probably of Oriental descent, a man of little 
theological knowledge, and destitute of an independent judg- 
ment, was by no means partial to the Augustinian system. 
Celestius presented a Confession of faith to him in which he 
admitted that children must be baptized for the forgiveness of 
sins, but denied the doctrine of hereditary depravity; but he 
submitted himself, he said, in all things to the judgment of 
the See of Rome. This pleased Zosimus. In his letter to 
the African bishops he declared that he could scarcely forbear 
shedding tears that such persons should be charged with 
heresy who so often made mention of the gratia Dei and the 
adjutorium divinum ; he did not dissemble his surprise, and 
spoke of the forwardness of some persons to engage in 
controversy, who relied too much on their own ingenium, and 
wished to make a display of their acuteness ; for the orthodoxy 
of the accused he desired no further evidence, and they would 
be regarded as members of the Church, unless their title to 
that position could be disproved within two months. But the 
North African bishops were too firm in their convictions and 
too independent, to alter their course of conduct. A Council 
at Carthage, presided over by the bishop Aurelius, a.p. 418, 
exposed the unsatisfactory statements of Pelagius and Cales- 
tius; Zosimus they declared had been deceived, and the 
sentence which was expressed by former Councils and 
approved by Innocent: ought to be binding, until the parties 
condemned by it should expressly declare that the Grace of 
God in Christ must assist, men in all things both in know- 
ledge and practice. Zosimus now began to give way and 
to propose a fresh investigation, but the African bishops had 
no inclination to wait for it. At a new Synod held at 


* Augustin, Opp. t. x. Append. p. 64, Bened. 
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Carthage,* (a.p. 418,) they drew up nine canons against 
Pelagius, condemned the doctrine he taught, that death was 
not the consequence of Adam’s Sin; and that the Grace of 
God, by which we are justified, refers only to the forgive- 
ness of past sins, but not to preservation of future sins; 
that under gratia justificans is to be understood the grace 
of an internal justifying, a sanctification; Christ does not say, 
without me you can only with difficulty accomplish any- 
thing, but, “without me you can do-~ nothing.” The 
sentiment also was condemned that if Saints prayed for the 
forgiveness of their sins, this was only out of humility and 
not from actual necessity. The authority of this Council, 
the influence of those around him, and the issue of an 
ordinance against the Pelagians by the Emperor Honorius, 
had an effect on Zosimus, and he yielded more and more. 
He made arrangements for another investigation, but Celes- 
tius would not stay at Rome for it, and issued a Circular, 
(tractoria) in which he adopted the resolutions of the 
African Council, This letter all the bishops were required 
by the Emperor to accept; and those who refused, were 
deposed. Such was the termination of the first stage in 
the Pelagian controversy. ‘The result proceeded in a great 
degree from the internal development of the Church, and 
far less from the compulsion. of external power than was 
often the case in the controversies of the Oriental Church. 
It was true that the final decision was given by an external 
authority; but that decision coincided ‘with the generat 
‘consciousness of the Western Church ; its voice was on the 
whole, though not in favour of Augustin’ s system to its full 
extent, in agreement with his opposition against Pelagianism ; 
hence no reaction followed this victory. Only the individual — 
Theology of a few men of learning remained in opposition to 
the Church. The Pelagians were confessedly in the minority, — 
but asserted that Reason, Learning, and Freedom were on 
their side; thus for example Julian of Eclanum, who blamed 
Augustin for maintaining a kind of aristocratic dogmatism 5 
he advocated a dogma populare, a doctrine for the Pe 
The latter rejoined, that, certainly, he advocated the d 
which Ambrose and others had not invented, but found “4 
already existing in the consciousness of Christians. apis A 
* Neander’s Ch. Hist. iv. 324, Augustin, Opp. t. x App. p. 71. o 
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FINE ARTS, ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE, PAINTING, HERALDRY, 
ANTIQUITIES, TOPOGRAPHY, SPORTING, PICTORIAL AND HIGHLY 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS, ETC., ETC. 


BARBER'S ISLE OF WIGHT. 42 fine Steel Plates, and Dr. MANTELLS’ GEOLOGICAL 
MAP. 8v0, gilt, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


BARRINGTON’S FAMILIAR INTRODUCTION TO HERALDRY, in a Series of 
Lectures ; illustrated by numerous Drawings of Armorial Bearings, Badges, and other Devi, 
ces, 20 plates, containing several hundred subjects‘ fcap. 8vo, gilt cloth (pub. at 7s. 6d.), 5s. 

——— the same, with the plates mostly coloured, gilt cloth (pub. at 10s. 6d.), 7s. 


'$ LEILA; or the Siege of Granada; and Calderon the Courtier, 8vo., illus- 
suLwet: 16 beautiful line Engravings by CHARLES Haru, cloth, gilt edges, (pub. at i i. 1s.), 
10, 6d 


> 
——— the same, morocco extra, gilt edges, 10. 


BILLINGTON’S ARCIHTECTURAL DIRECTOR, being an improved Guide to Archi- 
tects, ~ pyre Students, Builders, and Workmen, to which is added a History of the 
Art, &c., and a Glossary of Architecture, New Edition; enlarged, Svo, 100 plates, cloth lettered 
(pub. at 1/, 88), 10s. Gd. 1848 


BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS. edited by S.C. Haut; every page richly embellished 
with very highly-finished Wood Engravings, after Desicns by Creswick, GiLBERT, FRANK- 
Lr, CoRBOULD, &c., Imperial 8yo, cloth gilt edges (pub. at 2/. 2s), 1/. 5s. 


BOOK OF COSTUME, from the earliest period to the present time. Upwards of 200 
beautiful Engravings on Wood, by Linron. 8vo (pub. at 1/. 1s.), gilt cloth, gilt pao Tee, 6d. 
1847. 


BOOK OF GEMS, OR THE POETS AND ARTISTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Seveunand, onUtT cis anioaad Aiptgahe Coble ea nt 
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BOOK OF GEMS, OR THE MODERN POETS AND ARTISTS OF GREAT 
RI : . 50 exquisi beautiful 
ser ate te Sajt oh epy pete mana NE Sen EST 


BLUNT'S BEAUTY OF THE HEAVENS; 2 Pictorial Display of the Astronomical 
Phenomena of the Universe; witha Familiar Lecture ou Astronomy. Hilustrated by 104 Plates, 


BOTTA AND FLANDIN'S GREAT WORK ON NINEVEH; published at the ex- 
= K At. nave Does the iamor 3 Payed inlay | DE Ninive. découverts et décrits per P. E. 
pat a adlmee m(pubs at 900}, 360: ‘SANDIN. 5 vols. large folio, (in 90 livraisons), containing 


| BOOK OF SHAKSPEARE GEMS. _A Scries of Landscape IlJustrations of the most inte- 
. escri 


K 
resting localities of Shakspeare’s Dramas; with Historical and D e b 
WASHINGTON IRVING, Jessr, W. Howirt, WoRDSWoRTI InGui others, with 
45 highly-finished Steel Engravings (pub, at’ Il. Als, 6d.), gilt cloth, 1is. tie 
& 
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OF WAVERLEY GEMS. A Serics of 64 highly-finished Line Engravings of the 
BOCK, interesting Incidents and Scenes in Walter Scott’s Novels, by cern rapt meres 
and others, after Pictures by Lmsiiz, SroTHARD, CooPER, HOWARD, &c. 
letter- press, 8vo. (pub. at 1d. 11s. Gd.), cloth, elegantly gilt, 15s. 


ASSES OF THE ALPS, 2 vols.medium 4to.” Containin 19 beautiful 
saad former wegen 10s. in boards), half-bound morocco, gilt-edges, 3/. rl 6d. 


SRITTON’S CATHEDRAL os UTCH OF LINCOLN, 4to, 16 fine plates, by Lz “on =] i 
(pub. at 3/. 3s.), cloth, 1/. 5s... Royal 4to, Large Paper, cioth, 1, Us. 6d. " 
This volume was published to complete Mr. Britton’s Cathedrals, and is wanting in Bias ro P 

the sets. . A 

BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS, New Edition, cor- 
rected, gre :tly enlarged, and continued to the present time, by GEORGE STANLEY, Esq., com- 
plete in one large volume, impl. 8vo, numerous plates of monograms, 2/, 2s. 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, SrorHarp’s Illustrated Edition. 8vo, with Ve 
exquisitely beautiful illustrations after this delightful Artist, executed on Steel by Goopaxy . 
and others, aiso wondcuts, cloth gilt (pub. at 1. 1s.), 12s, 

the same, InD1A-PROOFs, cloth gilt (pub. at 2/. 2s.), 1. 1s. 

BURNERS S$ ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF St: JOSHUA REYNOLDS h 

AINTING, 4to, 12 fine plates, cloth (pub at 2/. 2s.), 1 

the same, large paper, royal 4to, proof impressions fe pact cloth (pub. at 4/. 4s.), Bs ra: 


BYRON’S TALES AND POEMS, Finpen’s Illustrated Edition, with 46 Engravings on 
Steel, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges (pub. at 1l, 1s.), 10s. 6d. 


CANOVA'S WORKS, engraved in outline by Moses, with Descriptions and a Biographical © 
Memoir by Cicognari. 3 vols., imp. 8vo, 155 plates, "and fine portrait by Worthington, half- 3 
bound morocco (pub. at 6/. 128. )s 2l. 58 * 

CARTER'S ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND. Illustrated by 103 Copper- 
plate Engravings, comprising upwards of Two thousand specimens. Edited by JoHn BRit- % 
Ton, Esq. Royal folio (pub. at 12/. 12s.), half-bound morocco, 4l, 4s. 18370 


CARTER'S “ANCIENT SCULPTURE AND PAINTING NOW REMAINING” — 
Pi 
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AND, from the Earliest Period tothe Reign of Henry VIII. With Historical and 
Critical Y ihhanien, by Douce, GoveH, Meyrick, Dawson, TURNER, and BRITTON, 
Royal folio, with 120 large Engravings, many of which are beautifully coloured and we 
illuminated with gold (oe: at 15¢. 15s.), half-bound morocco, 82. 8s. 183 


CARTER'S. GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, and Ancient Buildings in England, with 120 
Views, etched by himself. 4 vols, squat 12mo( pub. at 2/. 2s.), half morocco, 18s. 


CATLIN'S NORTH-AMERICAN INDIANS, 2 vols. impl. 8vo. 360 Engravings a! 
12s. Gd.), cloth emblematically gilt, 1/, 10s. 


CATTERMOLE'S EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL. 24exquisite Engravings on Steel, _ ; 
from designs by himself. Post 8vo (oviginally pub. at 1d. 11s. 6d.), gilt cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; 


CATTERMOLE’S AAS Rae. HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR OF 
THE TIMES OF C MWELL, with 30 highly- finished Engravings on 
Steel, after Sierenmenap ie Domaa! ademas and other first rate Artists, im dt 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 1. 1s. 


CHAMBERLAINE’S IMITATIONS OF DRAWINGS from the Great Masters in the _ 
Royal Collection, engraved by BaRrouozzi and others, impl. fol., 70 Plates (pub. at 121. 128.)y pe 
half bound morocco, gilt-edges, 54, 58. 


CLAUDES LIBER VERITATIS. A Collection of 800 Engravings in imitation of t 
original Drawings of CLAUDE, by Eartom. 3 vols. folio (pub. at 31/, 10s.), hali-h 
onmadas gilt edges, 102. 10s. & 


CLAUDE, BEAUTIES OF, 24 FINE ENGRAVINGS, containing some of his choicest — 
Landscapes, beautitully Engraved on Steel, folio, with descriptive letter-press, and P ee. 
‘in @ portfolio (pub, at 3/..12s.), 1. 58. ‘> ed 



















CONSTAGLE'S GRAPHIC WORKS many of them now first published, comprising forty — 
and highly-finished Mezzotinto Engravings on Steel, by Davirp Lucas, w th ort 
rs anion lett press, extracted from smnpanipieenice: Constable, folio, h und | 


gilt edges, 3/, 13s. 


CONSTABLE, THE ARTIST, (Leslie s Memoirs 0 his Lectures, 2nd é 
with 2-beautiful 1 Portraits, and the plate of * pri be ings age Ato, gtr ‘18.), 
COESVELT'S S PICTURE GALLERY. an introduction by Mas. Jamzson. Re 

rate Bienlbgt ly wie ully engraved in jutting India Proofs (pub. wasianer ai 


COOKE'S SHIPPING AND CRAFT. A series of 65, brilliant Et 
Pp but at ; 
| Sidaven} uration mone oes tr extremely accurate Bepresentations, 
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COOKE'S PICTURESQUE SCENERY OF LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 50 beau- 
tiful Etchings, after drawings by CaLcoTT, STANFIELD, Prout, RoRERTS, HARDING, STARK, 
and Corman. Royal 4to. Proofs pub. at 5/.), gilt cloth, 21. 28. 


CONES OF FOR EICN SRT HEDRALS, HOTELS oe WitLe, TOWN HALLS, 
LDINGS IN FRAN HOLLAND, GERVANY 
AND ITALY. 2 ane large P Plates. pcpanat folio (pub. at ion ‘too: half-morocco, yilt edges, 


CORONATION OF GEORGE THE FOURTH, by Srz Grorce Naytor, ina Series of 
above 40 magnificent Paintings of the Procession, Ceremonial, and Banquet, comprel:ending 
faithful portraits of many of the distinguished Individuals who were present; with h historical 

= geneias letter-press, atlas folio (pub. at 52/. 10s.), half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 


sat AND HISTORY OF THE CLANS, by Jown Sosresxt STOLBERG Srv et, 
and CuarRLEs EpwarpD StTvART, imperial folio, comprising 240 pages of letter-press and 36 
finely executed Lithographs, crimson cloth boards (pub. at 6/. 6s.), 3/. Edin, 1845 
a 6s — with the Plates most beautifully Coloured, half-bound morocco extra, giit 
edges, 8 
COTMAN’S SEPULCHRAL BRASSES IN NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK, tending to 
illustrate the Ecclesiastical, Military, and Civil Costume of former ages, with letter-- -press 
descriptions, etc., h Dawson TURNER, Sirk 5. MEYRICK, etc. 173 Plates. The enamelled 
Brasses are splendidly illuminated, 2vols. imp]. 4to, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 6/, 6s. 1536 
mma the same, large paper, imperial folio, half morocco, gilt edges, 87. 8s. 


COTMAN'S ETCHINGS OF ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS in various counties in 
England, with Letter-press Descriptions b RicKkMAN. 2 vols. imperial folio, containing 247 


highly spirited Etchings (pub. at 24/.), half morocco, 8/. 8s. 1333 
DANIELL'S ORIENTAL SCENERY AND ANTIQUITIES, The original magnificent 


edition, 150 splendid coloured Views, on the largest scale, of the Architecture, Antiquities, and 
Landscape Scenery of Hindoostan, 6 vols. in 3, elephant folio (pub. at 210/.), elegantly haif- 
bound morocco, 52/. 10s. 


poets ey ORIENTAL SCENERY, 6 vols. in 3, small folio, 150 Plates (pub. at 


alf-bound morocco, 6/. 68. 
This is reduced from the preceding large work, and is uncoloured, 


DANIELL’S ANIMATED NATURE, being Picturesque Delineations of the most inte- 
resting Subjects from all Branches o Natural History, 125 Engraviugs, with Letterpress 
arses it's 2 vois. smail folio (pubs at 15/. 158:), half morocco (uniform with the Oriental 

cenery) 3. 3s. 


DON QUIXOTE, PICTORIAL EDITION. Translated by Jarvis, taretalls revised. 
With a copious original Memoir of Cervantes. Dlustrated by upwards of 820 beautiful Wood 
Engravings after the celebrated Designs of Tony JOHANNOT, including 16 new and beautiful 

ms Cuts, by ARMSTRONG, now first added. 2 vols. royal 8vo (pub. at 2/. 10s.), cloth gilt, 


DULWICH | GALLERY, a Series of 50 beautifully Coloured Plates, from the most ccle- 
in this Remarkable Collection, executed hy R. Cocksurn (Custodian.) . All 
soveaeh os om "Tinted Card-board in the manner of tins i imperial folio, including 4 very 
re addisional Plates, published separately at from 3 to 4.guineas each and not before 
included in the Series. Ina handsome portfolio, with neneiiee back (pub at 40/.), 16/. 1és. 
This is one of the most splendid and cm ty cit of the ee Rein Picture Galleries, and has 
for some years been quite unattainable, even at the full 


LESTON'S INTR hick 8¥o, with 
eo i pice Fd “aoe poet nar Nave SROL HY ANTIQUITIES, ‘tnck:Sro; wi 


EGYPT —RERRING'S FIFTY-EIGHT LARGE views NDI TRATIONS OF 
PYRAMIDS OF GIZEH, ABOU RO &e. awn pa ARS al Survey and 
Cine With Notes and lle cedu Vyse’s great Work, hee to Denon, the 
great Ffench Work on Egypt, t, Rosellini, Belzoni, Burckhardt. Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Lane 
= others. 3 Parts, elephant rab pod the size of the great French “Egypte” (pub, at 15/. 15s. j 

in printed wrappers, 3/. 3s.; half bound morocco, 4/, 14s, 6d. 18i2 


GLEFIEED'S ANCIENT VASES, drawn and en ed by H. Mo imperial 8 
EN 1 fine plates, 12 of which are now first published, pode oy cephenal pub. at ments 123. i 


ENGLETIELOS ISLE OF WIGHT, : 4to, 50 large Plates, engraved by Cooxe, anda Geo. 


FLAXMAN’S HOMER. Seventy-five beautiful s to the te1ap and Ooxseny, 
engraved onder PLATMAx's inspection, by Pinot, Mosus, and Braxs, 2 vols. oblong folic 


FLAXMAN'S 1 ASCHYLUS, Thirty-six beautiful Compositions from. Oblong folio (px, 
B2 
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FLAXMAN’S HESIOD. Thirty-seven beautiful Compositions from. Oblong fofio (pubs ~ 
t 2/. 12s. 6d.), boards 1, 1s. i 3 1817. 

eek Sicamen"s unequalled Compositions from Homer, 2Eschylus, and Hesiod, have long 
been the admiration of Europe; of their simplicity and beauty the pen is quite incapable of 

conveying an adequate impression.’’—Sir Thomas Lawrence. : ; 
FLAXMAN’S ACTS OF MERCY. A Series of Eight Compositions, in the manner of 
Ancient Sculpture, engraved in imitation of the original Drawings, by F. C. Lewis. Oblong 
folio (pub. at 2/. 2s.), half-bound morocco, 16s. 1831 


FROISSART, ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF. Seventy-four Plates, printedin 
Gold and Colours. 2 vols super-royal 8vo, half bound, uncut (pub. at4/, 10s.), 3/. 10s. 


the same, large paper, 2 vols. royal 4to, half-bound, uncut (pub, at 10/. 10s.), 62. 6s. 


GALERIE DU PALAIS PITTI, in 100 livraisons, forming 4 thick vols. super-royal folio» 
containing 500 fine Engravings, executed by the first Italian Artists, with descriptive letter- — 
press in French (pub. at 50/.), 212. | Florence, 1837—45 

——— the same, bound in 4 vols. half-morocco extra, gilt edges, 251. 

the same, LARGE PAPER, PROOF BEFORE THE LETTERS, 100 livraisons, imperial folio 

(pub. at 100/,), 302. 

the same, bound in 4 vols. half-morocco extra, gilt edges, 35/. be 


GELL AND GANDY’S POMPEIANA, or the Topography, Edifices. and Ornaments of 
Pompeii. Original Series, containing the Result of all the Excavations previous to 1819, ilew and 
elegant edition, in one vol. royal 8vo, with upwards of 100 beautiful Line Engravings by 
GOODALL, CooKE, HEATH, PYE, &c. eloth extra, li. ls. ' 


GEMS OF ART. 36 FINE ENGRAVINGS, after Rempranpt, Cure, Rrynorps, 
Poussin, MURRILO, TENIERS, CORREGGIO, VANDERVELDE, folio, proof impressions, in port- 
folio (pub. at 81. 88.), 1/. lls. 6d, 


GILLRAY’S CARICATURES, printed from the Original Plates, all engraved by himself 
between 1779 and 1810, comprising the best Political and Humorous satires of the Reign of 
George the Third, in upwards of 600 highly-spirited Engravings. In 1 Jarge vol. atlas folio % 
(exactiy uniform with the original Hogarth, as sold by the advertiser), half-bound red morocco 
extra, gilt edges, 8/. 8s. 


GILPIN'S PRACTICAL HINTS UPON LANDSCAPE GARDENING, with some 
Remarks on Domestic Architecture. Royal 8vo, Plates, cloth (pub. at 1/.), 7s. 


GOETHE'S FAUST, ILLUSTRATED BY RETZSCH in 26 beautiful Outlines, royal 4to 
(pub, at 1/, 1s.), gilt cloth, 10s. 6d. 
This edition contains a translation of the original poem, with historical.and descriptive notes. 4 


GOODWIN'S DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. A Series of New Designs for Mansions, 
Villas, Rectory-Houses, Parsonage-Houses; Bailiff’s, Gardener’s, Gamekeeper’s, and Park- 
Gate Lodges; Cottages and other Residences, in the Grecian, Italian, and Old English Style 
of Architecture; with Estimates. 2 vols. royal 4to, 96 Plates (pub. at 5/. 5s.), cloth, 2/. 128. 6d. ¥ 


GRINDLAY’S (CAPT.) VIEWS IN _ INDIA, SCENERY, COSTUME, AND ARCHI- i* 
TECTURE; chiefly on the Western Side of India. Atlas 4to. Consisting of 36 most beauti- 
fully coloured Plates, highly finished in imitation of Drawings; with descriptive Letter-press. 
{Pub. at 12/. 12s.), half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 8/. 8s. 1830 | 

This is perhaps the most exquisitely-coloured volume of landscapes ever produced. 


HAMILTON’S (LADY) ATTITUDES. 26 bold Outline Engravings, royal 4to, limp — 
cloth, lettered (pub. at 1. 1ls. 6d.), 10s. 6d. 
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10s. 6d. 


HARRIS'S GAME AND WILD ANIMALS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA, Large imperial 
folio, 30 beautifully coloured Engravings, with 30 Vignettes of Heads, Skins, &c. (pub. at — 
10/. 10s.), half-morocco, 6l. Gs. 1814 


HARRIS'S WILD SPORTS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. Imperial 8vo. 26 beautifully 
coloured Engravings, and a Map (pub. at 2d. 2s.), gilt cloth, gilt ane 1, is. | Ted 7 


HEATH'S CARICATURE SCRAP BOOK, on 60 sheets, containing upwards of 1000 — 
Comic Subjects, after SEYMouR, CRUIKSHANK, Puiz, and other eminent C. 5 
oblong folio (pub. at 2/. 2*.), cloth gilt, 15s. ae 

This clever and entertaining volume is now onleveed by ten additional sheets; e8chs - 

taining numerous subjects. It includes the whole of eath’s Omnium Gatherum, both Se Th 
Ellustrations of Demono’ and Witchcraft; Old Ways and New Ways; Nautical Dic i 
€cenes in London; Sayings and Doings, etc.; a series of humorous illustrations of Proverbs, 
etc. Asa la and almost infinite storehouse of humour it stands alone. To the young ~ 
artist it would be found a most_ valuable collection of studies; and to the family circie a 
constant source of unexceptionable amusement, f 
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| . K. ICON; or POETS of the Nineteenth Cent 
ah hd, BA « ENOLaY PR acacee dD cloth, gilt edges, (pub. at 1/. 1s.), 9s. Lee 


HOGARTH’'S WORKS ENGRAVED BY HIMSELF. 153 fine Plates, Gactoee ie twe 
well-known ‘suppressed Plates,’’) with elaborate Letter-press Descriptions, by J. Nrcenots. 
Atlas folio (pub. at 50/,), half-bound morocco, gilt back and edges, with a secret pocket for 
suppressed plates, 7/. 7s. : 


HOLBEIN’S COURT OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. A Series of 80 exquisitely beautiful 
_Portraits, engraved by BARtotozz1, CoorEer, and others, in imitation of the oriziual 
Drawings preserved in the Royal Collection at Windsor; with Historical and Biographical 
Letter-press by EpmMunD LopnGe, Esq. Published by Jounn CHAMBERLAINE. Imperial ito, 
(pub. at 15/, 15s.), half-bound morocco, full gilt back and edges, 5. 15s. 6d. 18i2 


HOFLAND'S BRITISH ANGLER’S MANUAL; Edited by Epwarp Jrssx, Esq.; or 
the Art of Angling in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland; including a Piscatorial Accoant 
of the principal Rivers, Lakes, and Trout Streams; with Instructions in Fly Fishing, Trolling, 
and Angling of every Description. With upwards of 80 exquisite Plates, many of which are 
highly-finished Po gee aay engraved on Steel, the remainder beautifully engraved on Wood. 
8vo, elegant in gilt cloth, 12s. 


HOPE'S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. [Illustrated in upwards of 320 beautifally- 
engraved Plates, containing Representations of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman Habits and 
pereenen 2 vols. royal 8yo, New Edition, with nearly 20 additional Plates, boards, aot 

2l. 58. 8 


HOWARD (FRANK) ON COLOUR, as a Means or Ant, being an Adaptation of the 
Experience of Professors to the practice of Amateurs, illustrated by 18 coloured Plates, 
Dost Syo, cloth gilt, 8s, 

In this able volume are shown the ground colours in which the most celebrated painters 
worked. It is very valuabie to the connoisseur, as well as the student, in painting and 
water-colour drawing. 


HOWARD'S (HENRY, R. A.) LECTURES ON PAINTING. Delivered at the Royal 
Academy, with a Memoir, by his Son, FRaNK Howarp, large post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 1848 


HOWARD'S (FRANK) SPIRIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 483 fine Outline Plates, illustrative 
of all the principal Incidents in the Dramas of our national Bard, 5 vols, 8vo, (pub. at 140. 8s.) 
cloth, 2/, 2s. 1827—33 

*,* The 483 Plates may be had without the letter-press, for illustrating all 8vo. editions of 
Shakspeare, for 1. lls. 6d, 


HOWITT'S (MARY) LIVES OF THE BRITISH QUEENS; or, ROYAL BOOK OF 
BEAUTY, Illustrated with 28 splendid Portraits of the Queens of England, by the first 
Artists, engraved oa Steel under the direction of CHARLES HEATH. Imperial $vo, very richly 
bound in crimson cloth, gilt edges, 1/. lle. 6d. 


E ITALIAN POETS (Dante, Ariosto, Boiardo, 
bets 3g OS geet h Gh aay pon lg vols, post 8vo., cloth, (pub. at £1 4s.), 10s. 


| HUNT'S EXAMPLES OF TUDOR ARCHITECTURE ADAFTED TO MODERN 


HABITATIONS, Royal 4to, 37 Plates (pub. at 2/. 2s.), half morocco, 1. 4s. 


HUNT'S DESIGNS FOR PARSONAGE-HOUSES, ALMS-HOUSES, ETC. Royal 
4to, 21 Plates (pub, at 1/. 1s.), half morocco, l4s. 184k 


HUNT'S DESIGNS FOR GATE LODGES, GAMEKEEPERS’ COTTAGES, ETC. 
Royal 4to., 13 Plates, (pub. at 1/, 1s.), half morocco, 14s. 1841 


HUNT'S ARCHITETTURA ‘CAMPESTRE; on, DESIGNS FOR LODGES, GAR- 
DENERS’ HOUSES, erc., IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. 12 Plates, royal 4to. (pub. at 
14, 1s.), half morocco, lis, 1827 


4{LLUMINATED BOOK OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS. Square 8vo. 24 Borders illumi- 
nates .% Sel and Colours, and 4 beautiful Miniatures, richly Ornamented Binding (pub. oe 


ILLUMINATED BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK. By Mrs. Owen, with a History of Needle~ 


work, by the CousTEss of WiLron, Coloured Plates, post 8vo. (pub. at 18s.), gilt cloth, 5s. 1817 


ITALIAN SCHOOL OF DESIGN. Consisting of 100 Plates, chiefly engraved by Banro- 


— — ons iy Lunovieo, and Dramsoge ot Srnscenes MICHAEL ANGELO, DowENtI- 
. 1c stTino CaRaccl, PrretTRO DA Corroxa, CARLO 
MaARaArtrrI, and others, in the Collection of Her Majesty. I ial 4to. b. x 

morocco, gilt edges, 3/. 3s. tt Ma ie rere hee gem ne 


GAMES! (G.P. R.) BOOK OF THE PASSIONS, royal 8ro, illustrated with 16 splendid 


2ugravings, after Drawings by Epwaxp Cournourp, S : 
Mrapows, and J ENKINS ; engrave tinder the superinten baee oF beaten te eee 
= improved edition (just published), elegant in gilt cloth, gilt edges (pub. at 1d, dls. Gd}, 
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JAMESON'S (MRS.) BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF C ES THE SECON 
with their Portraits after Sin PETER LELY and other eminent Siren hatte ie one: 
of PErys, EVELYN, CLARENDON, &c. A new edition, considerabl enn an Inir 
ductory Essay and additional Anecdotes. Imperial 8vo, illustrated by 21 beautiful Portraits 
eomprising the whole of the celebrated suite of Paintings by Lexy, preserved in the Windsor 
er and several from the Devonshire, Grosvenor, and Althorp Galleries, extra gilt cloth, — 
« 28. : . > 
the same, imperial 8vo, with India proof impressions, extra gilt cloth, gilt edges, 2/. 10% 
5) 


JONES'S (OWEN) ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, with Histo- 
rical and Descriptive letterpress by No—EL HuMPHREys. J llustrated by 39 large Plates, splen- 
didly. printed in gold and colours, comprising some of the finest Examples of Illumina I 
Manuscripts of the Middle Ages, p rticularly Italian and French. Atlas folio, handsomely” 
half-bound morocco, gilt edges (pub. at 16/. 16s.), 8/. 8s. “Hl 


KINGSBOROUGH’S (LORD) ANTIQUITIES OF MEXICO, comp S: 


of Ancient Mexican Paintings and Hieroglyphics, preserved in the Ro 
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rial folio, very neatly half bound morocco, gilt edges (pub. at 140/.), 35/. ' 
the same, 9 vols. WITH THE PLATES BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED, half bound morocco, 
gilt edges, (pub. at 210/.), 632. 
the two Additional Volumes, now first published, and forming the 8th and 9th of th 
whole work, may be had separately, to complete the former seven, in red boards, as former 
done up, 12/, 12s. . 
KNIGHT'S (HENRY GALLY) ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE OF ITALYSs 
FROM THE TIME OF CONSTANTIVE TO THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. With an 
Introduction and Text. Imperial folio. First Series, containing 40 beautiful and highly inte 
resting Views of Ecclesiastical Buildings in Italy, several of which are expensively illumina 
in gold and colours, half-bound morocco, 5/. 5s. 1 
Second and Concluding Series, containing 41 beautiful and highly interesting Views of Eccle~ — 
siastical Buildings in Italy, arranged in Chronological Order; with Descriptive Letter-pres é 
Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, 5/, 5s. 1844 


KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL LONDON. 6 vols. bound in 3 thick handsome yols., imperi 
8vo, illustrated by 650 Wood Engravings (pub. at 3/. 3s.), cloth gilt), 1d. 18s. 1841 


LANDSEER’S (SIR EDWIN) ETCHINGS OF CARNIVOROUS ANIMALS, Wc 
prising 38 subjects, chiefly early works of this talented Artist, etched by his brother THom. 
. = Father, (some hitherto unpublished), with letter-press Descriptions, royal 4to., = 15 

~ Me ' : 


LONDON. — WILKINSON'S LONDINA ILLUSTRATA; 08, GRAPHIC ANE 
HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the most Interesting and Curious Architectural Monu- 
ments of the City and Suburbs of London and Westminster, e.g , Monasteries, Churches, 
Charitable Foundations, Palaces, Halls, Courts, Processions, Places of early Amusements 

Theatres, and Old Houses. 2 vols. imperial 4to, containing 207 en gcse Engravigts, with 

morocco, 5/. 5s. 1819-25 __ 
L 








i 
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Historical and Descriptive Leiter-press (pub. at 26/. 5s.), half-boun 


LOUDON’S EDITION OF REPTON ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING NI 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. New Edition, 250 Wood Cuts, Portrait, thick 8vo; clot 
lettered (pub. at 17. 10s.), 15s. , - ae 


MARCENY DE GHUY, CEUVRES DE, contenant differens Morceaux d’Histoires 
traits, Paysages, Batailles, etc., with above 50 remarkably fine Eagrevings. xitee Pain 
Poussin, VANDYCK, REMBRANDT, and others, including Portraits of Charles I., the 
Orleans, &c. fine impressions. Imp. 4to, half bound morocco (pub. at 5/. 58.), 1/. 1638. Par. 


MARTIN'S CIVIL COSTUME OF ENGLAND, from the Conquest to the Prese 
Period, from Tapestry, MSS., &c. Royal 4to, 61 Plates, beautifully Illuminated in Goid a 
Colours, cloth, gilt, 2/. 12s. 6d. ‘ 5 


¢ : $i ted ry 

MEYRICK’S PAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOU: 
‘a Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour as it existed in Europe, but particularly in Engla 

from the Norman bon aap to the Reign of Charles II., with a Glossa ete. by Six SAM 

RusH Meyrick, LL.D., F.S.A., ete., new and greatly improved Edition, : 
ged throughout by the Author himself, with the assistance of Literary and Ar 


iends (ALBERT WAY, etc.) 3 vols. imperial 4to, illustrated by more than 
splendidly illuminated, mostly in gold and silver, exhibiting some of the finest 


existing in England; also a new Plate of the Tournament of Locks and Keys ( 

half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 10/. 10s. . tLe glee 3A 

nar Den ions — justly describes this iagiiceugs as Vsmbaitgiteee ° ‘ 

OIJEYRICK’S ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT f 
in the Collection of Goodrich Court, 150 Engravings by Jos. SKEL 
at 111. 11s,), half morocco, top edges gilt, 4/. 14s. 6d. 
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ARMS & ARMOUF 
TON, 2 vols. folio ({ 
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MILLINGEN’S ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS; comprising Painted Greek 

_ Vases, Statues, ee aan abe —_ vie pee ee hak ebay oa cade yr a ene 
wings, mostly colo Ww -press Descriptions, impe’ .» (pub. at 9/. 9s. 

- ftalfinoroeed, ai. Ts, 6d. . - . 1822 


MOSES’S ANTIQUE VASES, CANDELABRA, LAMPS, TRIPODS, PATERA 
Tazzaay Tombs, Mausoleums, Sepulchral Chambers, Cinerary Urns, Sarcophagi, “ippi and 
other Ornaments, 170 Plates, several of which are coloured, with Letter-press, by Horr, 
small 8vo. (pub. at 3/. 3s.), cloth, 1, 5s. 1814 


MULLERS’ ANCIENT ART AND ITS REMAINS, ora Manual of the Archeology of 
Art. By C.O, MuLbeRr, author of ‘History and Antiquities of the Doric Race.”” New edition 
by WELCKER, translated by Joun Lerrcn. Thick 8vo_ cloth lettered (pub. at 18s.), 128. 


MURPHY’S ARABIAN ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN; representing, in 100 very highly 
finished line Engravings, by Lz Keux, Finpen, LanpsEERr, G. Cooke, &c., the most 
remarkable Remains of the Architecture, Scu'pture, Paintings, and Mosaics of the Spanish 
Arabs now existing in the Peninsula, including the magnificent Palace of the Alhambra; the 
celebrated Mosque and Bridge at Cordova; tie Royal Villa of Generaliffe; and the Casa de 
Carbon ; accompanied by Letter-press Descriytions, in | vol. atlas folio, original and brilliant 
impressions of the Plates (pub. at 42/), half morocco, 12/. 12s, 1813 


MURPHY’S ANCIENT CHURCH OF BATALHA, IN PORTUGAL, Plans, Eleva- 
tions, Sections, and Views of the; with its History and Description, and an Introductory 
Discourse on GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, imperial folio, 27 fine Copper Plates, engraved 
by Lowry (pub. at 6/. 6s.), half morocco, 21, 8s. 1795 


NAPOLEON GALLERY; or, Illustrations of the Life and Times of the Emperor, with 
99 Etchings on Steel by REVELL, and other eminent Artists, in one thick volume, post 8vo. 
(pub. at 12. 1s.), gilt cl th, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


NICOLAS'S (SIR HAs 21S) HISTORY OF THE ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD 
OF THE BRITISH k MPIRE; with an Account of the Medals, Crosses, and Clasps which 
have heen conferred for Naval and Military Services; together with a History of the Order of 
the Guelphs of Hanover. 4 vols. imperial 4to, splendidly printed and illustrated by numerous 

_ fine Woodcuts of Badges, Crosses, Collars, Stars, Medals, Ribbands, Clasps, &c., and many 

large Plates, illuminated in gold and colours, including full-length Portraits of Queen Victoria, 

Prince Albert, the King of Hanover, and the Dukes of Cambridge and Sussex. (Pub. at 

14J. 14s.), cloth, with morocco backs, 5¢. 15s. 6d. *,* Complete to 1847 
the same, with the Plates richly coloured, but not illuminated, and without the 
extra portraits, 4 vols. royal 4to, cloth, 3/. 13s. 6d. 

“ Sir Harris Nicolas has produced the first comprehensve History of the British Orders of 
Knighthood ; and it is one of the most elaborately prepared and splendidly prinied works that ever 
issued from the press, The Author appears to us. to have neglected no sources of information, 
and to have exhausted. them, as far a» regards the general scope and purpose of the inquiry. 
The Graphical Illustrations are such as become a work of this character upon such a subject; 
at, of course, a lavish cost. The resources of the recently revived art of wood-engraving have 
been combined with the new art of printing in colours, so as to produce a rich etfect, almost 
rivalling that of the monastic illuminations. Such a book is sure of a place in every great library. 
It contains matter calculated to interest extensive classes of readers, and we hope by our 
specimen to excite their curiosity.”—Quarterly Review. 


NICHOLSON'S ARCHITECTURE; ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 218 
rea pd Lowky, new edition, revised by Jos. Gwitr, Esq., one volume, royal are, 











For classical Architecture, the text book of the Profession, the most useful Guide to the 
Student, and the best Compendium for the Amateur. An eminent Architect has declared it to 
at — bart / the most useful book of the kind ever published, but absolutely indispensable to 

ax f 


ICTORIAL HISTORY OF GERMANY DURING THE REIGN OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT; including a complete History of the Seven Years’ War. By Frascis 
KuG.er. Illustrated by LPL Mun ZzEx. Royal 8vo, with above 500 Woodcuts (pub. at 
lu 8s.), cloth gilt,’ 128, - 4 1845 
PICTORIAL GALLERY OF RACE-HORSES. Containing: Portraits of all the Winning 
Horses of the rby, Oaks, and St. Leger Stakes, during the last Thirteen Years, and a 
of the principal Operations of the Turf. By Witprake (George Vattersall, Esq.). 
Royal 8vo, containing 95 beautiful Engravings of Horses, after Pictures hy Cooper, HERRING, 
Hancock, ALKEN, &c. Also full-length ristic Portraits of celebrated living Sports- 
men (“ Cracks of the Day”), by SeyMoUR (pub. at 2/. 28), scar.et cloth, gilt, WU. Is. 


: " | ; ‘. = s t 
/PICTOR At HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ITS R yor asowaty sm gine 2 














1848), by GrorGE Lona, with fine Po and nume 
by HARVEY. Large imperial 8vo, cloth (pub. at 1/,) 12s. 
CTUR E TOUR OF THE RIVER THAMES, in its Western Course, mel 
re ek Fit ee of Rich Windsor, and pron Court. By Joun Fisner 
me agi peerage my tetera very highly. thlshed nari Engravings by Ona 
ot 1. 58), gilt cleth,sa6d. tere + ss 
The most beautiful volume of Topographical Lignographs ever produced. 
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‘ F ITALIAN MANNERS AND cosTUM including his — 
vines erciniee, ’y 9) Plates, imperial 4to, half-bound morocco, 15s. E, Rome 1849 : 


OSSARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT AND COSTUME; : 

Pyne one the Origin, History, and Signification of the various Emblems, Devices, and « 
Symbolical Colours, peculiar to Christian Designs of the Middle Ages. Illustrated by nearly | 
30 bres Scecttnt 4 printed in gold and colours. Royal 4to, half morocco extra, top edges 
gilt, 6/. 

PUGIN’S ORNAMENTAL TIMBER GABLES, selected from Ancient Examples in 
England and Normandy. Royal 4to, 30 Plates, cloth, I. 1s. 1830 


PUGIN’S EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, selected from Logger . 
Edifices in England; consisting of Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Parts at large 

Historical and Descriptive letter-press, illustrated by 225 Engravings by Lk Krux, 3 voticd ‘toy ‘# 
(pub, at 12/. 12s.) cloth, 6/. 6s. 

PUGIN’S GOTHIC ORNAMENTS. 90 fine Plates, drawn on Stone by J.D. Hamme 
and others. Royal 4to, half morocco, 3/, 3s. ae | 

PUGIN’S NEW WORK ON FLORIATED ORNAMENT, with 30 Plates, iam 
printed in Goid aud Colours, royal 4to, elegantly bound in cloth, with rich gold ornamentés, 
(pub. at 3/. 33.), 2/. 58. £ 

RADCLIFFE'S NOBLE SCIENCE OF FOX-HUNTING, for the use of Sportsmen, rovah ie 
8Y0, tases 40 beautiful Wood Cuts of Huating, Hounds, &c. (pub. at 1/. 8s.), cloth gilt, 
10s. 

RICAUTI'S SKETCHES FOR RUSTIC WORK, including Brid ges, Park and aintadll \) 


Buildings, Seats and Furniture, with Descriptions ’and Estimates of the Buildings. New | 
Edition, royal 4to, 18 Plates, cloth lettered (pub. at 16s.}, 12s. 


RETZSCH'S OUTLINES TO SCHILLER’S “ FIGHT WITH | THE DRAGON.” — : 


Royal 4to, containing 16 Plates, engraved by Moses, stiff covers, 7s. 


RETZSCH’'S ILLUSTRATIONS TO SETHLLERS. “ FRIDOLIN,” Toya 4to, contains ‘ 


ing 8 Plates, engraved by MosEs, stiff covers, 4s. 



























REYNOLDS’ (SIR JOSHUA) GRAPHIC WORKS, 300 beautiful Engravings (compris- ~ 5 
ing nearly 400 subjects,) after this delightful painter, engraved on Steel by S. W. REYNOLDS, 
3 vols, folio (pub. at 36/. ), half bound morocco, gilt edges, 12/. 12s. J 


ROBINSON'S RURAL ARCHITECTURE; being a Series of Designs for Ornamental i 
Cottages, in 96 Plates, with Estimates. Fourth, greatly improved, “Edition, Koyal 4to — 
(pub. at 4/. 4s.), half morocco, 2/. 5s. E> 


ROBINSON'S NEW SERIES OF ORNAMENTAL COTTAGES AND VILLAS, & 


56 Plates by HARDING and ALLoMm. Royal 4to, half morocco, 2/. 
ROBINSON’S ORNAMENTAL VILLAS. 96 Plates (pub. at 4. ar half morocco, 21.53. 
ROBINSON'S FARM BUILDINGS, 56 Plates (pub. at 27. 2s.) half morocco, 1/. 11s. 6a. 4 
ROBINSON'S LODGES AND PARK ENTRANCES. 48 Plates (pub. at 2/. 2s.), half ‘ 


morocco, 1/ 1 


ROBINSON'S VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE. Fourth Editiou, with additional Plate, fa 
41 Plates (pub. at 1/. 16s), half bound uniform, 1. 4s. na 


ROBINSON'S NEW VITRUVIUS BRITANNICUS; or, Views, Plans and Elevations — 
of English Mansions, viz., Woburn Abbey, Hattie!d House, and Hardwicke. tals also 
Cassiobury House, by JouN Britron, imperial folio, 50 fine Engrayings, by Lz st 9 
(pub. at 16/. 16s.), half morocco, gilt edges, 31. 138. 6d. 1g 


ROYAL | VICTORI A GALLERY, comprising 33 beautiful Engravings, after Picture 
PALACE, particularly REMBRANDT, the OSTADES, TENIERS, GERA 
Dae, Berse Coxe REYNOLDS, TITIAN, and RuBENS ; engraved by GrEATBACH, S. 
REYNOLDS, PRESBURY, BURNET, &C.; with letter press by LINNELL, royal 4to. (pub 
Al. 4s.), halt morocco, ll. 11s. 6d. 


SCHOLA ITALICA ARTIS PICTORIA, or Engravings of the finest Pictures in the Gal 
leries at Rome, imperial folio, consisting of 40 heautiful Engravings after MICHAEL ANGELO, 
RAPHACL, TiTIAN, Caracci, Guipo, PARMIGIAYO, etc. by VOLPAtTO and others, fine 
pressions, half-bound morocco (pub. at 10d. 10s.), 2d. 12s, 6d Re 


SHAW'S SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT FURNITURE. 75 Plates, drawn from existin 
Pry omen Ad oe Serres by Sir SaMUEL R,. Meyrick, Forties. medium 4to,. piaie f 





. ‘emt same, imperial 4to. la aper, ith the whole ot the Plat 
(pub. at 10 0s.) 6.6. ianig tnished in 


£ 
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SHAW'S ILLUMINATED ORNAMENTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, from the 6th tothe 

entury, selected from manuscripts and early printed books, 59 Plates, caretully coloured 
ao the originals, with descriptions by Sin FREDERICK MADDEN, K.H.,, in one vol. 4to (pub. 
a), at. 48. 

ras same, large paper, highly-finished with opaque colours, and heightened with gold. 

imperial 4to (pub. at 1 108.), 80 4 " fe, sap ; . id 


SHAW'S ALPHABETS, NUMERALS, AND DEVICES OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 
selected from the finest existing Specimens, 48 Plates (26 of them coloured) imperial 8yo. 
(pub. at 2/. 2s.), 12. 11s. 6d. 

——— the same, large paper, imperial 4to, with the coloured plates highly-finished, and 

heightened with gold (pub. at 47. 4s.), 37. 10s. 


SHAW’'S HAND-BOOK OF MEDIAVAL ALPHABETS AND DEVICES, being a 
selection of 20 Plates of Alphabets, and 17 Plates of original specimens of Labels, Yonograms, 
ee Devices, &c. not herevofore figured, in all 37 Plates, printed in colours, imperial 8vo. 

th boards (pub. at 1/. 16s,), 15s, 


euners SPECIMENS OF THE DETAILS OF ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE, 
with descriptions by T. MouLr, Es@., 60 Plates, ito, boards (pub. at 3. 3s.), 1 
y me hae large paper, imperial ito, proof plates on India paper, some ‘auaaed tot. at 
+ Gs.), Zl. 38. 


SHAW’S ENCYCLOPADIA OF ORNAMENT, select examples from Chepress and best 
specimens of all kinds and of all ages, 59 Plates, 4to, boards (pub. at 1/. 10s.), 1d 


-——— the same, large paper, imperial 4to, all the Plates coloured, boards (pub. at 34, ), 20. 12s. Gd. * 


SHAW’'S SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, with 50 plates, 4to, boards 
(pub. at 2/, 2s.), ld. le. 


SHAW’'S DECORATIVE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, exhibiting on 41 Plates, with 
sno ogg odcuts, beautiful specimens of the various kinds of Ancient Enamel, Metal 
k, Wood ‘Carvings, Paintings on Stained Glass, Initial Illuminations, Embroidery, Book- 
binding, and other Ornamental Textures, also fine and elegant Initial letters to the various 
descriptions, imperial 8vo, boards (pub, at 2/, 2s.), Il. 16s. 
P's, ee the same, large paper, imperial 4to, 41 Plates, some coloured, hoards (pub. at 4/. 4s.) 
+ 10s, 
——— the same, large paper, imperial 4to, with the whole of the plates coloured in the highest 
style, forming a very beautiful and interesting volume, boards (pub. at 8/. 88.), 6d. 6s. 


SHAW’S DRESSES AND DECORATIONS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, from the 7th to 
the 17th centuries, with an Historical Introduction and Descriptive Text to every Lilustration, 
consisting of 85 Copper Plates of elaborate Woodcuts, a profusion of beautiful Initial Letters, 
and examples of curious and singular ornament enriching nearly every page of this highly 
decorated work, 2 vols., imperial 8vo, the plates carefully coloured, boards (pub. at 7d. 7s.), 
5l, 15s. 6d. 
——— the same, 2 vols lar Barer Lugietes 4to, the plates highly coloured and picked-in with 
\ gold, boards (pub. at 182. é . F 
oa_—— the same, large paper roe 4to, with the plates highly coloured and the whole of the 
Initial Letters me lustrations picked in with gold (only 12 copies got up in this manner} 
(pub. at 30/,), 240. 
SHAW'S GLAZIER’S BOOK, or Draughts serving for Glaziers, but not impertinent for 
lasterers, Gardeners, and others, consisting of elaborate designs for Casement Windows, 
Pieaterer's © ork, garden walks, etc., 117 PJates, mostly taken from a work published in 1615, 
by J, abe. 62. "GinDE, with others from existing authorities added, demy 8vo, boards (pub. at 
16s.), 10s. 
SHAW AND BRIDGEN’S DESIGNS FOR FURNITURE, with Candelabra and poe 
Decoration, 60 Plates, royal 4to (pub. at 3/, 3s.), half-bound, uncut, 12, 11s. 6d. 
——- the same, large paper, impl. 4to, the Plates coloured (pub. at 6/. 6s.), half-bd., uncut, "leg 3s. 


SHAW’'S LUTON CHAPEL, its Architecture and Ornaments, illustrated in a series of 26 
highly-finished Line E vings, imperial folio (pub. at 3/. 3s,), half-morocco, uncut, 1/. _ 








SILVESTRE'S UNIVERSAL 7 PALEOGRAPHY, or Fac-similes of the writings of weet 
age, taken from the most authe and other interesting Manuscripts existing in th 

Le ng of Fraace, sige Seon orp England. M. Silvestre, containing u Kae ay of 
300 large and most bea ml 


nated in the mer beer? of art 2 vols. atlas folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, 31/. 10s. 
—_————_— th By Shuuhoen aud anpbestions wo @ ress by Champollion, Figeac, and 

-corrnag gees jun. with additions and convections Frederick Madden. ovo Is. royal Bro, 
peor iee 2 vols, royal Svo., hf. mor. gilt edges (uniform with ‘he folio work), tn 


SMITH'S (C. J.) HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES. Consisting of 
Fac-similes of interestin ory pee » Scenes of remarkable Historical Events and interestin 
Localities, gy of Old Houses, Illuminated and Missal Ornaments, Antiquities, & 
&c., containing 100 Plates, some illuminated, with occasional Letter-press. In 1 yolume 4 te 
half morocco, uncut, reduced to 2/. 12s. 
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'S ANCIENT COSTUME OF GREAT BRITAIN IRELAND. from 

wey Sit to the 16th Century, with Historica! LIilustrations, folio, n 62 coloured plates illu- 

minated with Gold and Silver, and highly finished (pub. at 10/. 1Us.), half bound morocco 
extra, gilt edges, 3/. 13s. 6d. ; is 


RTSMAN’S REPOSITORY: comprising a series of highly-finished Line Engravings, 

ptylpcer tater the Horse and the Dog, in all their varieties, by the celebrated Gacaiter Joun 

Scott, from origina! paintings b: inagle, Gilpin, Stubbs, » and y-accom-— 

panied by a comprehensive Description by the Author of the “‘ British Field »? 4to, with 

37 large Copper Plates, and numerous Woodcuts by Burnett and others (pub, at 2/, 12s. 6d.), 
cloth gilt, 1/. 1s. : 


STORER’S CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 4 vols. 
iv 








8vo, with 256 engravings (pub. at 7/. 10s.), half morocco, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
STOTHARD’S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 147 beau 


finished Etchings, all of which are more or less tinted, and some of them highly illaminat | 
gold and colours, with Historical Descriptions and Introduction, by KEMPE, Folio (pub. at 
197.), half morocco, 81. 8s. hs t 


mmm OF On large paper, Plates illuminated (pub. at 28/.), 12/. 12s, ty 


STRUTT'S SYLVA BRITANNICA ET SCOTICA; or Portraits of Forest Trees, distin-| 
guished for their Antiquity, Magnitude, or Beauty, comprising 50 very large and highly finished | 
painters’ Etchings, imperial folio (pub, at 9/. 9s.), half morocco extra, gilt edges, 4/. 10s. 


STRUTT'S DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, 2 
the Establishment of the Saxons in Britain to the present time; with an historical and | 
Critical Inquiry into every branch of Costume. New and greatly improved Edition, with Cri- 
tical and Explanatory Notes, by J. R. PLANcHE’, Esq., F.S.A. 2 vols. royal 4to, 153) Plates, | 
cloth, 4/. 4s. The Plates coloured, 7/. 7s. The Plates splendidly illuminated in gold, silver, | 
and opaque colours, in the Missal style, 20/7. 1842 


STRUTT’S REGAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND. 
Containing the most authentic Representations of all the English Monarchs from Edward the 
Confessor to Henry the Eighth; together with many of the Great Personages that were emi- 
nent under their several Reigns. ew and greatly improved Edition, by J. R. PLancue’, 

+: F.S.A. Royal 4to, 72 Plates, cloth, 2/. 2s. The Plates coloured, 4/. 4s. Splendidly 
illuminated, uniform with the Dresses, 12/. 12s. 18%2 


STUBBS’ ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 24 fine large Copper-plate Engravings, Impe- 
rial folio (pub. at 4/. 4s.), boards, leather back, 1/. lls. 6d. 
The original edition of this fine old work, which is indispensable to artists. It has long been 
considered rare. 


TATTERSALL’S SPORTING ARCHITECTURE, comprising the Stud Farm, the Stall, 
the Stable, the Kennel, Race Studs, &c., with 43 beautiful Steel and Wood illustrations, several 
after Hancock, cloth gilt (pub. at 1/, 11s. 6d.), 1. 1s. 1850 


TRENDALL’S DESIGNS FOR ROOFS OF IRON, STONE, AND WOOD, with 
Measurements, &c., for the use of Carpenters and Builders (an excellent practical work), 4to, 
limp cloth (pub. at 15s.), 7s. 6d. 1851 


TURNER AND GIRTIN'S RIVER SCENERY ; folio, 20 beautiful Engravings on Stee? 
after the drawings of J. M. W. TuRNER, brilliant impressions, in a portfolio, with morocco | 
back (pub. at 5/. 5s.), reduced to 1/. 1ls. 6d. a 


———-———— the same, with thick glazed paper between the plates, half-bound morocco 
edges (pub. at 6¢. 6s.), reduced to 2/, 2s. wy y ? e ag 


TURNER'S LIBER FLUVIORUM, or River Scenery of France, 62 highly-finished Line 
Engravings on Steel by WILLMORE, GOooDALL, MILLER, CousENs, and other distinguished 
Artists, with descriptive Letter-press by LErrcH RircHIs, and a Memoir of J. W. M. TURN 
R.A, by ALARIc A. WATTS, imperial 8vo, gilt cloth, 1. 11s. 6d., or India Proofs, 3, 3s. _ ey 

WALKER’S ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY IN WOMAN. Preceded by a critical View of the 

neral Hypothesis respecting Beauty, by LEONARDO DA Vincl, MENGS, WINCKELM i 
UME, HOGARTH, BURKE, KNIGHT, ALISON, and others. New edition, royal 8vo, illustrated 
by 22 beautiful Plates, after drawings from life, by H. Howakb, by Gavci and Lane (pub. at 
22. 2s.), gilt cloth, 12. 1s, Pe Page| 


WALPOLE'S (HORACE) ANECDOTES OF PAINTING IN ENGLAND, with: 0 
Account of the Principal Artists, and Cata e of En ers, who have been bora or res 
in E » With Notes by DaLnaway; ew Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by | 
Wornvm, Esq., complete in 3 vols. 8vo, with numerous beautiful portraits and plates, 27. 

WARRINGTON’S HISTORY OF STAINED GLASS from the earliest period of | 
to the present time, illustrated by Coloured examples of Entire Windows, in the ; 
imperial folio, with 25 very iarge and beautifully coloured Plates (one of them 
in } half bound morocco, gilt edges (pub: at 8/. 8s.), 52. 153. 6d, : ‘i 

WATTS'S PSALMS AND HYMNS, IcLustRatTED Epitron, complete, with 
+‘ Subjects,” “First Lines,” and a Table of Scriptures, 8vo, printed in avery large : 
ful iyRe, ehbellshed with beautiful Wood Cab bp Mantih, Wasenenoutaremion: 
ody 3, / ; ; ” he 


> 





PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY H. G. BOHN. 1L 





WESTWOODS PALEOGRARHIABACRA PICTORIA; being ase series of Alestrations of of 
the Ancient Versions of the Bible, @opied from Lluminated Man executed het 
the fourth and sixteenth centuries, royal 4to, 50 Fp beautifully > iihinieaes atoll in gontend aud 
colours, half-bound, uncut (pub. at 4/. 10s.), 3i. 108 


WHISTON'S JOSEPHUS, JLLUSTRATED EDITION, complete; containing both the 
Antiquities anil the Wars of the Jews. 2 vols. 8vo, handsomely printed, embellished with 52 
beautiful Wood Engravings, by various Artists (pub. at 1/. 4s.), cloth boards, elegantly gilt, I4s. 
WHITTOCK’'S DECORATIVE enya hr AND GLAZIER’S GUIDE, containing the 
~ most approved methods of imitating kind po bac nen -—< “eR eee in Oil or Distemper 
Colour, Designs for ecare ating Satay on the Art of Staining Painting on Glass 
&c., with Examples from Ancient Windows, with the Su applement, 4to, illustrated with 104 
plates, ot which 44 are coloured (pub. at 2l. 14s.), cloth, 1, 10s. 


WHITTOCK'’S MINIATURE PAINTERS 0 MANUAL Foolscap 8vo, 7 coloured plates, 


and numerous woodcuts (pub. at 5s.), cloth, 3s. 


WIGHTWICK’S PALACE OF ARCHITECT: URE, a Romance of Art and History. Impe- 
rial 8vo, with 211 Illustrations, Stee! Plates and Woodcuts (pub, at 2/. 12s, 6d.), cloth, 1/. = 


witb's ARCHITECTURAL GRANDEUR of Belgium, Germany, and France, 24 fine 
lates by Lz Kevx, &c. Imperial 4to (pub. at 1/, 18s.), half-morocco, 1. 4s. 
wip ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. ‘Twelve select examples from the Cathedrals ze 
England, of the Ecclesiastic Architecture of the Middle Ages, beautifully coloured, after 
the original drawings, by CHARLES WILD, imperial rare mounted on tinted cardboard like 
drawings, in a handsome portfolio (pub. at 12/, 12s.), 5/. 5s. 


“WILD'S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS, 12 Plates, coloured and mounted like Drawings, in a 
handsome portfolio (pub, at 12/. 12s.), imperial folio, 52. 5s. 


WILLIAMS’ VIEWS IN GREECE, 64 beautiful Line Engravings by MILLER, Hors- 
ae tee others. 2 vols. imperial 8vo (pub. at 6/. 6s.), half-bound mor, extra, gilt 5 


WINDSOR CASTLE AND ITs ENVIRONS, INCLUDING ETON, by Lertce 
REITCHIE£, new edition, edited by E. Jesse, Esq., illustrated with upwards of 50 beautiful 
Engravings on Steel and Wood, royal 8vo, gilt cloth, 15s. 


woods | ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES AND. RUINS OF PALMYRA AND 


C. 2vols. in 1, imperial folio, containing 110 fine Me ae ea Engravings, some 
am ele and folding (pub. at 7i. 78.), half-morocco, uncut, 3/, 13s. 6d. 1827 





Patural Wistorp, Agriculture, Ke. 


ANDREW'S FIGURES OF HEATHS. with Scientific Descriptions, 6 vols, royal —", 
th 300 beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 15/.), cloth gilt, 7/. 10s. 


BAUER AND HOOKER'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GENERA OF FERNS, 
in which the characters of each Genus are displayed in the most elaborate manner. in a series 
7 magnified Dissections and figures, highly-finished in Colours, — ‘ane, Plates, 6/. 1838—42 
-CHEY.—BOTANY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEY’S VOYAGE, comprising an 
eich of the Plants collected by Messrs. Lay and Coxire, and oo amen of the 
Expedition, during the voyage to the ~bomeagy and Behring’s Straits y Sin WILLIAM 
Jackson HooKER, and A. W. Arnott, Esa., illustrated by 100 Wiaiess peony 
engraved, complete in 10 parts, 4to (pub. at 7. "10s. ), 52. 1831— 


ms S VOYAGE, compiled from on 
ee Gisctioas Zid Notes of La <P hy Gentlemen who accompanied 


oer oes Ornitholo by N. A. Vieors, Esq.; 
eet oe Las, pg fs E. ‘7. Beusunse, a —— sdierae 


Is, b iw. 8 rl 
Esq.; Reptiles, by Joun Savea> GRAY, Ax, Bea. shel a, by W Ae eoger videed Figuresy 
_ beautifully coloured by SoWERBY toabrat st at 5i. ‘bs.), cloth, 3/. 138. 6d. via “ 
, RY OF BRITISH SONG BIRDS. wit 
‘ BOLTON Ss & NATURAL HISTOS V<OF BR TISE ustrated 





chek: Hosta.ana cod, Favourite Plants, Shrubs, eee eee aedition revised 
ts avou an a e ». &e. w . 

f an very considerabl eer cetnd af peor = gent containing & ™ beautifully weep 
BROWN STR ONS OF D AND FR wate RISEEIE SS 
PROMS AF P BITALN ASD ELAN D wi ity x Figures Descriptions. ie ue alities of all 
“Bpecies, in th cit fall alae size, accurately ignat Janae F few (pub, at 15s.), cloth, 10s, 1845 

he NTE LOGY; including a Comprehensive ial of the 
eT cet TERS, ANIMA peat) iD dernteem Roe dation, carefully revised, with 287 capital Wood 


Tus: atone; post aT 
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CATLOW’'S DROPS OF WATER; their marvellous Inhabitants displayed by the | 
Microscope. Coloured plates, 12mio., cloth gilt, 5s. : Yu? Gt rhe " 


R’S VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY AND BOTANY, including the 
pene ttieaha and organs of Plants, their characters, uses, geographical distribution, and classifi-< — 
cation, according to the Natural System of Botany. New and enlarged edition, with 225 capital — 
illustrations on wood, post 8vo, cloth, reprinting. : . : 


RTIS'S FLORA LONDINENSIS; Revised and Improved by Groncr Graves, ex- 
Saal ia eee by Sir W. J ACKSON HooKER 3; comprising the History of Plants indi- — 
genous to Great Britain, with Indexes; the Drawings made by SYDENIIAM, Epwakps, and 
LINDLEY. 5 vols. royal folio (or 109 parts), containing 647 Plates, exhibiting the full natural i 
size of each Plant, with magnified Dissections of the Parts of Fructification, &c., all beauti- 
fully coloured (pub. at 87/. 4s. in parts), half-bound morocco, top edges gilt, 30/. 1835 


DENNY—MONOGRAPHIA ANOPLURORUM ~~ BRITANNIA, OR BRITISH — 
SPECIES OF PARASITE INSECTS (published under the patronage of the British Associa~ — 
tion) 8vo, numerous beautifully coloured plates of Lice, containing several hundred magnified 
figures, cloth, 1/. lls. 6d. 1843 


DE JUSSIEU'S ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, translated by J. H. Witson, F.LS., &c., 
thick post 8vo, with 750 capital Woodcuts, cloth (pub. at 12s, 6d.),8s. 6d. Van Voorst, 1849 


; RDENING AND BOTANY, 4 vols. royal 4to, 
cox pain pret rme hth pe a eg 1, lls. 6d. : 1831—1838 


DON’S HORTUS CANTABRIGIENSIS; thirteenth Edition, 8vo (pub. at 1/. 4s.), 
cloth, 12s. 1845 


DIXON’S GEOLOGY AND FOSSILS OF SUSSEX, edited by Prorxsson Owen; 
with 40 Plates, containing upwards of 1000 Figures,. several coloured; royal 4tol, (pub. 
at 3/. 3s.), cloth, 14. 11s. 6. j 


DONOVAN'S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF CHINA. Enlarged by 
J.O. WEstwoop, Esq., F.L,S., 4to, with 50 plates, containing upwards of 120 exquisitely 
coloured figures (pub. at 6/. 6s.}, cloth gilt, 2/. 5a. 

“Donovan’s works on the Insects of India and China are splendidly iiustrated, and 
extremely useful.”’__Naturaiist. 

“The entomological plates of our countryman Donovan are highly coloured, elegant, and 
useful, especially those contained in his quarto volumes (Insects of India and China), where a 
great number of species are delineated for the first time.’’—Swainson. 


DONOVAN'S WORKS ON BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY. Viz; Insects, 16 yols.— 
Birds, 10 vols.—Shells, 5 vols.—Fishes, 5 vols.—Quadrupeds, 3 ios Deotae 39 vols. 8vo, 
containing 1198 beautifully coloured plates (pub. at 66/. 9s.), boards, 231. 178. The same set of 
39 vols. bound in 21 (pub, at 73/. 10s.), half green moroeco extra, gilt edges; gilt backs, 30/. 


Any of the classes may be had separately. 


DOYLE'S CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY, and Rural Affairs in 
arn New Edition, Enlarged, thick’ 8vo, with 70 wood engravings (pub. at 13s.), o<_ 





EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE, 3 vols. Crown 8vo, with 108 illustrations, tastefully 
drawn and engraved, elegantly bound in fancy cloth (pub. at 2/. 83.), 1. 73. os Pads 

the same, the plates beautifully coloured, bound in extra eloth, gilt hack, sides, and 

edges (pub. at3/. 3s.), 1. 16s. ee 

—————— the second series, containing 36 illustrations, distinct and complete in itself, has lately 
been reprinted, and may now be had separately (pub. at 168.), 98. 

or the second series, with coloured plates (pub. at 17. 4s,), 14s. 


DRURY'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY; wherein are exhibited 
upwards of 600 exotic Insects, of the East and West Indies, China, New Holland, Nerth and 
South America, Germany, &c. By J. O. WEstwoop, Esq., F.L.S. Secretary of the Entomo- 
logical Society, &c. 3 vols. 4to, 150 Plates, most beautifully coloured, “E  Syem a ; 








figures of Insects (originally pub. at 15/. 15s.), half-bound morocco, 6/. 16s. 


GOULD’S HUMMING BIRDS. A General History of the Trochilide, or Humming 
Birds, with especial reference to the Collection of J. Gourtp F.R.S., &c. (now exhibiting in 
the gardens ofthe Zovlogical Society of London), by W. C.L. MARTIN, late one of the Scientific - 
Officers of the Zoological Society of London, feap. 8vo. wlth 16 coloured Plates, cloth gilt, 5s. 

—— the same, with the Plates BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED, heightened with gold, cloth git, 10s. 6d. _ 


| 
i 
i 


incr 


as 
GREVILLE’S CRYPTOGAMIC FLORA comprising the Principal Species found in Great _ 
Britain, igelusive of all the New Species Tecently Fo, emo in Scotland. 6 vols. y 
360 beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 16/. 16s.), half-morocco, 81. 88. ‘ 1 3 ag 
This, though a pg wow Work in itself, forms an almost indispensable Supplement to the “ 
thirty-six volumes of Sowerby’s English Botany, which does not com niend. Cc a 
Plants, It is one of the most scientific and best executed works on igenous yes 
produced in this country. may . . 








ae 
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"HARDWICKE AND GRAY'S INDIAN ZOOLOGY. Twenty parts, forming two volg 
49 — _ 202 coloured plates (pub, at 21/.), sewed, 12/. 12s., or half-morocco, gilt edges 


HARRIS'S AURELIAN; OR ENGLISH MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. Their 
Natural lg ae’ ( together with the Plants on which they feed; New and greatly improved 
Edition, by J.O. Wesatwoon, Esq., F.L.S., &c., in 1 ¥ol. sim. folio, with 44 plates, containing 
above 100 figures of Moths, Butterflies, Caterpillars, &c., and the Plants on which they feed, 

' exquisitely coloured after the original drawings, balf-bound morocco, 4/. 4a. 1840 
This extremely beautiful work is the only one which contains our English Moths and Butter- 
flies of the full natural size, in all their changes of Caterpillar, Chrysalis, &c., with the planta 

- On which they feed... - 


HOOKER AND GREVILLE, ICONES FILICUM; OR FIGURES OF FERNS, 
With DESCRIPTIONS, many of which have been altogether unnoticed by Botanists, or have 
not been correctly figured. 2 yols. folio, with 240 beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 25/. 4s.) 
half-morocco, gilt edges, 12/. 12s. 1829—34 


The grandest and most valuable of the many scientific Works produced by Sir William Hooker. 
HOOKER’S EXOTIC FLORA, containing Figures and Descriptions of rare or otherwise 


interesting Exotic Plants, especially of such as are deserving of heing cultivated in our Gar- 
dens. 3 vols. imperial 8vo, containing 232 large and beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 15/.), 
cloth, 6/. 6s. 1823—1827 
This is the most superb and attractive of all Dr. Hooker's valuable works. 
“The * Exotic Flora,’ by Dr. Hooker, is like that of all the Botanical publications of the in- 
defatigible author, excellent; and it an app of finish and perfection to which 
neither the Botanical Magazine nor Register can externally lay claim.””—Louudon. 


HOOKER’S JOURNAL OF BOTANY, containing Figures and Descriptions of such 

Plants as dth lves by their novelty, rarity, or history, or by the uses to which they 
are applied in the Arts, in Medicine, and in Domestic Economy; tozether with occasional 
Botanical Notices and Information, and occasional Portraits and Memoirs of eminent Botanists. 
4 vols. 8vo, numerous Plates, some coloured (pub. at 3/.), cloth, 1/. 1834—42 


HOOKER’S BOTANICAL MISCELLANY, containing Figures and Descriptions of 
Plants which recommend themselves by their novelty, rarity, or history, or by the uses to which 
they are applied in the Arts, in Medicine, and in Domestic Economy, together with occasional 
Botanical Notices and In‘ormation, including many valuable Communications from distin- 
guished Scientific Travellers. Complete in 3 thick vols. royal 8vo, with 153 piates, many finely 
coloured (pub. at 5/. 5s.), gilt cloth, 2/. 12s. 6d. 1 


HOOKER’S FLORA BOREALI-AMERICANA; OR TIIE BOTANY OF BRITISH 
NORTH AMERICA. Illustrated by 240 plates, complete in Twelve Parts, royal 4to (pub. 
at 12/, 12s.), 8/1. The Twelve Parts complete, done up in2 vols. royal 4to, extra cloth, “ A 
HUISH ON BEES; THEIR NATURAL HISTORY AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 
New and greatly improved Edition, containing also the latest Discoveries and Improvements 
in every department ofthe Apiary, with a description of the most pac Hiv&s now in use, 
thick 12mo, Portrait and numerous Woodcuts (pub. at 10s. 6d.), cloth gilt, Gs. 6d. 1844 








JARDINE’S NATURALISTS LIBRARY, 40 vols, 1200 coloured Plates, extra red cloth, 
boards (pub. at 12/.), 72. 
7 or my volumes separately, according to the following arrangements, in red cloth, top edges 
t, 48. 6d, 














Vol. Vol. 

1. Brnps. 1. British Birds, vol. 1 22, ANIMALS. 8. Ruminating Animals, vol. 3 
2. - o 2. Ditto vol, 2 cna! Sheep, Oxen) 
3. = 3. Ditto vol. 3 23. ” 9. Elephants, &e, 
a> >» 4. Ditto vol.4 | 24, ” 10, Marsupialia 
Girt 5. Sun Birds 25. ” 11. Seals, &c, 
Gs hey 6. Humming Birds, vol. 1 26, ” 12, Whales, &e, 
niga 7. Ditto vol. 2 27. 9 13. Monkeys 
y er 8. Game Birds 28. INSECTS, 1, Introduction to Entomo- 
DX” » 9. Pigeons _ logy 
30." \ \b9 10. Parrots 29. oo 2. British Butterflies 
BB5'>7 gs 1l. Birds of Western Africa) 30. és 3. British Moths, &c. 

vol. 1} 31, ” 4. Foreign Butterflies 
,' Sa 12. Ditto vol, 2) 32, ” 5. Foreign Moths 
2% ie Pik ceo g A & 3. Co .. he s 

1 easan c. ° ” + Bee 
te AwiMare. 1. peg 36. FisHes, 1. satneseetiay and Foreign 
2. ns, es 
- bt 3. British Quadrupeds Og ES 2, British Fishes, vol. 2 
18. 0 4. Dogs, vol. 1 37. ” 3. Ditto vol, 
| aS 5. Ditto, vol. 2 gent ® 4. Perch, &e. 
20. 6. Horses 39, »” Guiana, &c. vol. 1 
21. ” ze Soeeieg Ae vol. 1 40, »” ‘ 
(Deer, Antelopes, ~ 
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JOHNSON’S GARDENER, with numerous woodcuts , containing the Potato, one vol.— 
Cucumber and Gooseberry, 1 vol._.Grape Vine, 2 volssa-Auricula and Asp Aapemeg on, e vol.— 
Pine Apple, two vols.—Strawberry, one vol.—Dahlia, one vol._Peach, one vo Saethar 10 
vols, 12mo. Woodcuts (pub. at 1/. 5s.), cloth, 10s. 

the same, bound in 3 vols. cloth, lettered, 9s. 


JOHNSON'S FARMER'S ENCYCLOPADIA and Dictionary of Rural Affairs ; em- 
bracing all the most recent diecoveries in Agricultural Chemistry, adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of unscientific readers, (by Cuthbert Johnson, Editor of the Farmer's Almanac) illustrated 
by wood engravings, thick 8vo. cloth, NEW EDITION, (pub. at 2d, 103), 1, 18. 








LEWIN’S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Third Edition, with an Index of the Scientific Names and Synonymes, by Mr. GouLD.and Mr. 
Eyton, folio, 27 plates, coloured (pub. at 4/. 4s.), halfbound morocco, 2/, 2s, 183¢ 


LINSI ETS BRITISH FRUITS; OR FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE MOST ; 


ANT VARIETIES OF FRUIT CULTIVATED IN GREAT BRITAIN. 3 vols. 
pe rai’ a0, containing 152 most b lly d plates, chiefly by Mrs. Party Artist 
to the Horticultural Society (pub. at 10/. 10s.), half bound morocoo extra, gilt edges, 5/. en 


“This is an exquisitely beautiful work. Every “— is like a highly finished drawing, 
eimilar to those in the Horticultural Transactions.”’ 





LINDLEY’S DIGITALIUM MONOGRAPHIA- Folio, 28 plates of the Foxglove (pub. 
at 4/. 4s.), cloth, li. lis. 6d. 


the same, the plates beautifully coloured (pwb. at 6/. 6s.), cloth, 2/. 128. 6d. 





LINDLEY'S LADIES’ BOTANY; Or, Familiar Introduetion to the Natural System of 


Botany. Fifth edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with 100 coloured Plates, illustrating the Flower, Fruit, 
and Anatomy ofevery Tribe of Plants, (pub. at 2/. 10s.), cloth gilt, 1/. 5s. 


LOUDON’S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST, being Popular Descriptions, 
Tales, and Anecdotes of more than Five Hundred Animals, comprehending ali the Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, &c., of which a knowledge is indispensable in polite e pa 


tion. With Indexes of Scientific and’ Popular Names, an Explanation of Terms, and an Ap- ~ 


endix of Fabulous Animals, illustrated by upwards of 500 beautiful woodcuts by Buwicx, 
ARVEY, WHIMPER, and others. New Edition, revised, enlarged, and corrected to the 
present state of Zoological Knowledge. In otié thick vel. post 8vo, gilt cloth, 62, 185¢ 


LOUDON’S (J. C.) ARBORETUM ET FRUTICETUM BRITANNICUM, or the 
Trees and Shrubs of Britain, Native and Foreign, delineated and described ; with their propa- 
gation, culture, management, and uses. Second improved Edition, 8 vols, 8yo, with above 
400 plates of trees, and upwards of 2500-woodcuts of trees and-shrubs (pub. at.10/.), 52. 58. 1844 


LOUDON’S VILLA GARDENER, comprising the choice of a Suburban Villa Residence ; 
the laying-out, planting, and culture of the garden and grounds; and every necessary infor- 
mation for the Amateur in collecting, placing, and rearing all the Plants and trees usuall 
cultivated in Great Britain; the management of the Villa Farm, Dairy, and Po : so 
Second edition, edited by Mrs. eg we cloth extra, with upwards of 377 diagrams, &e 
finely engraved on wood % pub, at 12s.), 8s. 6d. 


LOW’S DOM EsTic ANIMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN, exemplified in fifty-six large 
and very beautifully coloured foe of the various breeds of the Horse, Ox, Sheep, aie Hog, 
from drawings by holson, R.S.A., after paintings by Sires, R.S.A., 2 vols. in J, imp. 4to, 
half bound mROTOGLD, gilt edges (pub. at 16/. 16s.), 8/. 88. 


MANTELLS (DR.) NEW GEOLOGICAL WORK. THE MEDALS OF CREATION 
r First Lessons in logy: and in the Study of Organic Remains ; including Geological 
Cueeaie to the ie “of heppey, Brighton, Lewes, Tilgate Forest, Charnwood Forest, 
Farringdon, Swindon, Calne, Bath, Bristol, Clifton, Matlock, Crich Hill, &c. By GrpecNn 
ALGERNON MANTELL, * wy FR. s. &c. Two thick vols, foolscap 8yo., with co- 
loured Plates, and several dred beautiful Woodeuts of Fossil Remains, cloth gilt, 15s. 1854, 


MANTELL’S (DR:) PICTORIAL ATLAS OF FOSSIL REMAINS, consistin 
Coloured Illustrations selected from Parkinson’s ** Organic Remains of a Former i na 
Bates 8 Pap Phytology,’’ with descriptions, by Dr, Mantell, 4to, with 74 
pla 
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SCHLEIDEN’S PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY; or Botany as an Inductive 
Science, translated by Dk. EpwIn LANKESTER, Svo, with nearly 400° Lllustrations on wood 
and steel, cloth (pub. at 1/, Is.), 10s. 6d. 1849 


SELBY’S COMPLETE BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. A most magnificent work of the 
Figures of British Birds, containing exact and faithful representations in their full natural 
size of all the known species found in Great Britain, 383 Figures in 228 beautifully coloured 
Plates. 2 vols. elephant folio, elegantly half-bound morocco (pub. at 105/.), gilt back and 
gilt edges, 31/. 10s, ’ 1834 

‘The grandest work on Ornithology published in this country, the same for British Birds 
that Audubon’s is for the Birds of America. Every figure, excepting ina very few instances 
of ein orev | arge birds, is of the full natural size, beautifully and accurately drawn, with.all 
the it of life.’”’—Ornithologist’s Tert Book. , 

pins t a treasure; during a rainy forenoon in the country, is such a gloriously illuminated 

work as this of Mr Selby! It is, without doubt, the most splendid of the kind ever published 
in Britain, and will stand a comparison, without any eclipse of its lustre, with the most magui- 
ficent ornithological ilJustrations of the French school. Mr. Selby has long and deservedly 
ranked high as a scientific naturalist.’’—Blackwood’s Magazine. i 


SELSY’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 2 vols. Svo. Second 
Edition (pub. at 1s. 1s.), 12s. 1833 


SIBTHORPE’S FLORA GRACA, The most costly and magnificent Botanical work 
ever published. 10 vols, folio, with 1000 beautifully coloured Plates, half-bouad, morocco, 
poe), ose by subscription, and the number strictly limited to those subscribed for (pub. at 

+), 632, 
Separate Prospectuses of this work are now ready for delivery. Only 40 copies of the 
original stock exist. No greater number of subscribers’ names can therefore be received. 


-SIBTHORPE’S FLORA GRACA PRODROMUS; sive Plantarum omnium Enume- 
ratio, quas in Provinciis aut Insulis Gracie invenit Jon, SinrnorPE: Characteres et 
Synonyma omnium cum Annotationibus Jac. Epy. Smiru. Four parts, in 2 thick vols. 8vo, 
(pub. at 2/. 2s.) 14s. Londini, 1816 


SMITH’S (COLONEL HAMILTON) HISTORY OF THE HUMAN SPECIES, its 
Typical Forms, Primeval Distribution, Filiations and Migrations, with 34 coloured Plates 
(each containing two or more subjects), Portrait, and Vignette title-page, thick fcap, 8vo, full 
gilt cloth (pub. at 7s. 6d.), 5s. n 


This yolume ranges with JARDINE’s NATURALIS?T’S LIBRARY. 


SOWERBY’'S MANUAL OF CONCHCLOGY. Containing a complete Introduction to 
the Science, illustrated by upwards of 650 Figures of Sbells, etched on copper-plates, in which 
the most characteristic examples are given of all the Genera established up to the present 
time, ne in Lamarckian Order, accompanied by copious Explanations; Observations 
respecting the Geographical or Geological distribution of each ; Tabular Views of the Sys- 
tems of Lamarck and De Blainvilie; a Glossary of Technical Terms, &c. New Edition, 
considerably enlarged and improved, with numerous Woodcuts in the text, now first added, 
8vo, cloth, 18s.; or with the Plates coloured, cloth, 1/. 16s. 


SOWERSY'S CONCHOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS; OR, COLOURED FIGURES 
F ALL THE HITHERTO UNFIGURED SHELLS, complete in 200 Parts, 8vo, com- 
prising several thousand Figures, all beautifully coloured (pub. at 15/.) 77. 10s, 1815 


SPRY'S BRITISH COLEOPTERA DELINEATED; containing Figures and Descrip- 
tions of all the Genera of British Beetles, edited by SHUCKARD, 8vo, with 94 plates, comprising 
688 figures of Beetles, beautifully and most accurately drawn (pub. at 2/. 2s.), cloth, 1/, Is. 1840 


‘The most perfect work yet published in this department of British Entomology.” 


STEPHENS’ BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 12 vols. 8vo, 100 coloured Plates (pub. at 
21/.), half bound, 82. 8s. 1828-46 

— Or separately, LEPIDOPTERA, 4 vols. 41. 4s. CoLEoprEeRA, 5 vols. 4/. 4s. DERMAPTERA, 
OrTHOPTERA, NEUROPTERA, &c., 1 vol. 1/. ls. HYMENOPTERA, 2 vols. 2/, 2s. 


SWAINSON’S EXOTIC CONCHOLOGY; 08, FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
RARE, BEAUTIFUL, OR UNDESCRIBED SHELLS. Royal 4to, containing 94 Jarge and 
beautifully coloured figures of Shells, half bound mor., gilt edges (pub. at 5/, 5s.), 2/. 12s. 6d 


SWAINSON’S ZOOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS: on, ORIGINAL FIGURES AND 
DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW, RARE, OR INTERESTING ANIMALS, selected chiefly 
from the Classes of Ornithology, Entomology, and Conchology, 6 vols. royal 8vo, containing 
318 finely coloured Plates (pub. at 16/. 16s.), half bound morocco, gilt edges, 9. 9s. 


SWEET'S FLORA AUSTRALASICA: or, A SELECTION OF HANDSOME OR 
CURIOUS PLANTS, Natives of New Holland and the South Sea Islands. 15 Nos., forming 
lvol. royal 8vo, complete, with 56 beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 3/, 15s.), cloth, 7S. 


‘ 


SWEET'’S CISTINEZ: on, NATURAL ORDER OF CISTUS, or ROCK ROSE. 30 
Nos., nie — vol. royal 8vo, complete, with 112 beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 5/. -— ; 


One of the most interesting, and hitherto the scarcest, of Mr. Sweet’s beautiful publications.’ 
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HMiseellaneous Enalish Witerature, 
INCLUDING 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, POETRY AND THE 
DRAMA, MORALS, AND MISCELLANIES, 





BARBAULD'S (MRS.) SELECTIONS from the Sercratonr, TATLER, GUARDIAN, and — 


FREEMOLDER, With a Preliminary Essay, new edition, complete in 2 vols, post &vo, elegantly 
printed, with Portraits of Addison and Steele, cloth, )uniform with the Standard Library, (pub. 
at 10s.), 7s. Moxon, 1849 


®BLAKEY’S HISTORY OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND; embracing the 
Opinions of all Writers on Mental Science trom the earliest period to the present time, 4 vols, 
thick 8vo, very handsomely printed, cloth lettered, (pub. at 3/.), A. Lengmans, 1850 


BOSWELL'S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON; BY THE RIGHT HON. J. C. CROKER. 
Incorporating his Tour to the Hebrides, and accompanied by the Commentaries of all pre- 
ceding Editors: with Additional Notes and Illustrative Anecdotes ; to which are 
added Two Supplementary Volumes of Anecdotes by Hawkins, Piozz1, Murpuy, TYERS, 
REYNOLDS, STEVENS, and others. 10 vols, 12ma, illustrated by 4 ey of 50 Views, Por- 
traits, and Sheets of Autographs, finely engraved on Steel, from Drawings by STANFIELD, 
HARDING, &c., cloth, reduced to 1/. 10s. 

This new, improved, and greatly enlarged edition, beautifnlly printed in the popular form of 
Sir Walter Scott and Byron’s Works, is just such an edition as Dr. Johnson himself loved and 
recommended. In one of the Ana recorded in the supplementary volumes of the present 
edition, he says: ‘* Books that you may carry to the fire, and hold readily in your hand, are 
the most useful after all. Such books form the mass of general and easy reading.” 


BRITISH ESSAYISTS, viz., Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, Rambler, Adventurer, Idler, 
and Connoisseur. 3 thick vols. 8vo, Portraits (pub. at 2/. 5s.), cloth, 1/.7s. Either volume 
may be had separate. : 


BRITISH POETS, CABINET EDITION, containing the complete Works of the prin- 
cipal English Poets from Mitton to KinKE WHITE. 4 vols, post 8v0. (size of Standard 
| ), printed in avery small but beautiful type. 22 Medallion Portraits (pub. at 2¢. 2s.), 
cloth, 15s. 


SROUGHAM'S (LORD) POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, and Exsay on the British Con- 
stitution, 3 vols. 8vo. (pub. atid. ls. 6d.), cloth, 14. Is. 1844-46 
British Constitution (a portion of the preceding work), 8yo, cloth, 3s. 


BURKE'S (EDMUND) WORKS. With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by 
RoGERS. 2 vols. imperial 8ve, closely but handsomely printed (pub. at 2/. 2s.), cloth, 1/. 10s. 


BURKE'S ENCYCLOPADIA OF HERALDRY; OR, GENERAL ARMOURY OF 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. Comprising a Registry of all Armorial 
Bearings, Crests, and Mottoes, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, including the 
late Grants by the College of Arms. With an Introduction to Heraldry, and a Dictionary of 
Terms. Third Edition, with a Supplement. One very Jarge vol. imperial 8vo, beautifully 
dent in small type, in double columns, by WHITTINGHAM, embellished with an elaborate 

rontispiece, richly illuminated in gold and colours; also Woodcuts (pub. at 2/. 2s.), cloth 
gilt, 1d. 1s. 1844 

The most elaborate and useful Work of the kind ever published. It contains upwards of 
30,000 Armorial Bearings, and incorporates all that have hitherto been given hy Guillim, Ed- 
mondson, Collins, Nishet, Berry, Robson, and others ; besides many thousand names which 
have never appeared in any previous Work. This volume, in fact, ina small compass, but 
without abridgment, contains more than four ordinary quartos, 


BURNETT'S HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIMES, AND OF THE REFORMATION, 
with Historical and Biographical Notices. 3 vols. super royal 8vo. cloth, 1. lls. 6d. 


BURNS’ WORKS, WITH LIFE BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, AND NOTES BY 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, CAMPBELL, WORDSWORTH, LOCKHART, &c. Royal 8vo, 
fine Portrait and Plates (pub. at 18s.), cloth, uniform with Byron, 10s. 6d. 


This is positively the only complete edition of Burns, in a single volume, 8vo. It contains 
not only every scrap which Burns ever wrote, whether re or verse, but also a considerable 
number of Scotch national airs, collected and illustrated by him (not given elsewhere) and full 
and interesting accounts of the occasions and circumstances of his various writings, The very 
complete anc interesting Life by Allan Cunningham alone occupies 164 pages, and the Indices 
and Glossary are very copious. ‘The whole forms a thick elegantly printed volume, extending 
in all to 818 Lara The other editions, including one pubiished in similar shape, with an 
abridgment of the Life by Allan Cunningham, comprised in only 47 pages, and the whole volume 
in only 504 pages, do not contain above two-thirds of the above. 


CARY'S EARLY FRENCH POETS. A Series of Notices and Translations, with at 
Introductory Sketch of the History of French Poetry ; Edited by his Son, the Rev. HENRY 
Cary, Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 5s. 1846 
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CARY'S LIVES OF ENGLISH POETS, supplementary to Dx. Jounson’s “ Lives.~ 
Edited by his Son. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 7s. 1816 


CHURTON’'S RAILROAD BOOK OF ENGLAND; Ulistorical, Topographical, and 
Picturesque; descriptive of all the Cities, ‘owns, Country Seats, and Subjects of local inte- 
rest ed ~s pene em ro imperial 8yJ, cloth, with map and numerous cuts, (pub. at Li. ae )» 

ic Os. 4 


IC TALES. Cabinet Edition, comprising the Vicar of Wakefield, Elizabeth, 

Paul and Virginia, Gulliver’s Travels, Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, Sorrows of Werter. 

odosius and Constantia, Castle of Otranto, and Rassclas, complete in 1 volume, 12mo; 
medallion Portraits (pub. at ICs. 6d.), cloth, 3s. 6d, 


COPLEY’S (FORMERLY MRS. HEWLETT) HISTORY OF SLAVERY AND ITS 
ABOLITION. Second Edition, with an Appendix, thick small 8vo, fine Portrait of 
Clarkson (pub. at €s.), cloth, 4s. 6d. 1839 


COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS, including his Ilomer, edited by Cary. Illustrated 
Gee int™ 8vo, with 18 beautiful Engravings on Steel, after Designs by HARVEY, cloth, gilt 
edges, ° 


‘CRAIK’S ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; or, CURIOSITIES OF FAMILY HIS- 
TORY. 4 vols. post Svo, with fine Portraits on Steel of WALTER DEVEREUX EARL OF Essex, 
ANNE DUCHESS OF MonMOUTH AND BuccLEUCH, MARY TupDoR, 1nd Sin RoBERT DUDLEY, 
cloth (pub, at 2/. 2s.), 183. 


CRIMINAL TRIALS IN SCOTLAND, narrated by Joun Ifttt Brrron. 2 vols. 
pest 8vo, (pub, at 18s.), cloth, gs. 1952 


D’ARBLAY'S DIARY AND LETTERS; edited by her Nrecr, including the Period 
of her Aas, at the Court of Queen Charlotte. 7 vols, small 8vo. With Portraits, cloth 
extra, » 


DAVIS'S SKETCHES OF CHINA, During an In'and Journey of Four Months; with 
an Account of the War. 2 vols. post 8vo, with a new Map of China (pub. at 1Gs.), cloth 9s, 1841 


DIBDIN'S (CHARLES) SONGS. Admiralty edition, complete, with a Memoir by 
T. Dippin. Illustrated with 12 Characteristic Sketches, engraved on Steel by GEGRGE 
CRUIKSHANK, 12mo, cloth lettered, 5s. 1848 


DOMESTIC COOKERY, by a Lady (Mrs. RunpEtL). New Edition, with numerous 
additional Receipts, by Mrs. Bircu, 12mo, with 9 Plates (pub. at 6s.), cloth, 3s. 
EGYPT AND NUBIA, illustrated from Burckhardt, Lindsay, and other leading Autho- 


rities, by J. A. St. JouN. 125 fine Wood Engravings. Deny 8vo, (pub. at 12s.), cloth, 5s. 


EVELYN'S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE; with the Private Correspondence 
between Charies I. and Sir Edward Nicholas, Hyde Earl of Clarendon, Sir Richard Browne, 
&c. Portraits. New Edition, considerably enlarged, 4 vols, post vo. 10, 


FENN'S PASTON LETTERS, Original Letters of the Paston Family, written during the 
Reigns of Henry VI, Edward IV, and Richard III, by various persons of Rank and Conse- 
quence, chiefiy on Historical Subjects. New Edition, with Notes and Corrections, complete. 
2 vols. bound in 1, square 12mo (pub. at aged cloth gilt, 5s. Quaixtiy bound in maroon 
morocco, carved boards. in the early style, gilt edges, 15s. 

The original edition of this very curious and interesting series of historical Letters is a rare 
book, and sells for upwards of ten guineas. The present is not an abridgement, as might be 
supposed from its form, but gives the whole matter by omitting the duplicate version of the 
«i eg 9 an ohsolete language, and adopting only the more modern, readable version, 
pu ned by Fenn. 

‘The Paston Letters are an important testimony to the progressive condition of society, and 
come in as.a precious link in the chain of the moral history of England, which they ajone in 
this period supply. . They stand indeed singly in Europe.—//al/won. 


FIELDING'S WORKS, EDITED BY ROSCOE, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 
(Tom Jones, Amelia, Jonathan Wild, Joseph Andrews, Plays, Essays, and Miscellaniey. ) 
medium 8vo, with 20 capital plates by CRuIKsuANK (pub. at Id. 4s.), clot’a gilt, lis. 

** Of all the works of imagination to which English genius has given origin, the writings of 
easy Fielding are perhaps most decidedly and exclusively her own.’’—Sir aller Scott. 
**The prose Homer of human nature,’’—Zord Byron. 


FOSTER’'S ESSAYS ON DECISION OF CHARACTER; on a Man’s Writing Memoirs 
of Himself; on the — Romantic; on the Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion, 
&c. Feap. 8vo, Eighteenth Edition (pub, at 6s.), cloth, 5s. 

“T have read with the greatest admiration the Essays of Mr. Foster. ITe is one of the most 
profound and eloquent writers that England has produced.”"—Sir James Mackintosh. 


FOSTER’S ESSAY ON THE EVILS OF POPULAR IGNORANCE. New Edition 
aloenstly printed, in feap. 8vo, now first uniform with his Essays on Decision of Character 
clo 86 . 
“Mr. Foster always considered this his best work, and the one by wh 
ey clin tobe estimated.” ired, as it conf its is BLL Ay sth a 
work w ular admired, as it confessedly is, has never met with th 
part of the attention which it deserves.”’—Dr. Pye Smith d “ ” 
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LES OF ENGLAND, FRANCE. AND SPAIN, &c. 
ae: 4 Seeece ieanenretn 120 pet Woodcuts, 2 chapetattiea erty 8v0 
(pub. at 1/. 16s.), cloth lettered, IM. 8s. : 1846 


FROISSART, ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF, 74 Plates, printed in gold and 
colours, 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, haif bound, uncut (pub. at 4/. 108.), 3/. 10s, 


—_——— the same, large paper, 2 vols. roya! 4to, half hound, uncut (pub. at 102. 10s.), 61. 63. 


FROISSART’S CHRONICLES, WITH THE 74 ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
INSERTED, 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, elegantly half-bound red morocco, gilt edges, emble- 
matically tooled (pub. at 62. 6s.), 47. 10%. 1819 


GAZETTEER.—NEW EDINBURGH UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER, AND GEOGRA- 
PHICAL DICTIONARY, more complete than any hitherto published. New Edition, revised 
and completed tothe present time, by Jonn THomsow (Editor of the Universal Atlas, &c.), 
very thick 8vo'(1040 pages) Maps (pub. at 18s. ), cloth, 12s, 

This comprehensive volume is the latest, and by far the best Universal Gazetteer of its size. 
It includes a full account of Affghanistan, New Zealand, &c, &c. 


GELL’'S (SIR WILLIAM) TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME AND ITS VICINITY. An 
improved Edition, complete in one vol. 8vo, with several Plates, cloth, 12s. With a very large 
Map of Rome and its Environs (from a most careful trigonometrical survey), mounted on cloth 
and folded in a case so as to form avolume. Together 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 1d, 1s. 1846 

“These volumes are so replete with what is yaluable, that were we to employ our entire 
journal, we could after all afford but a meagre indication of their interest and worth. It is, 
indeed, a lasting memorial of eminent literary exertion, devoted to a subject of great import- 
ance, and one dear, not only to every scholar, but to. every reader of intelligence to whom the 
truth of history is an object of consideration.” 


GLEIG’S MEN OIRS OF WARREN HASTINGS, first Governor-General of Bengal. 3 
vols. 8vo, fine Portrait (pub. at 2/. 5s.), cloth, 1/. 1s, 1841 


GIL BLAS, trans.ated from the French of Lz Sacz. With 24 fine line Engravings 
after SMIRKE, 4 vols, in 2, feap. 8vo. extra cloth, gilt edges, (pub. at 1/..16s.), 10s, 1822 


GOLDSMITH’'S WORKS, with a Life and Notes, 4 vols. feap. 8vo, with engraved Titles 
seo Bhat by StorHarp and CRUIKSHANK. New and elegant Edition (pub. at 12.)) extra 
cloth, 12s. 

‘*Can any author—can even Sir Walter Scott, be compared with Goldsmith for the variety, 
beauty, and power of hiscompositions?. You may take him and ‘cut him out in little Stars,’ so 
many lights does he Bib cs to the imagination.” —Az¢ eum. 

“The volumes of Goldsmith will ever constitute one of the most precicus “ wells of English 
undefiled.””— Quarterly Review. 


GOOD'S (DR. JOHN MASON) BOOK OF NATURE; 8 vols., foolscap Svo, cloth, 
(pub. at 12. 4s.), 108. 6d. 


GORDON'S HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION, and of the Wars and Cam- 
a arising from the Struggles of the Greek Patriots in preg re! their country from the 
urkish yoke. By the late Tuomas Gorpon, General cf a Division of the Greek Army. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, Maps and Plans (pub. at 1/. 10s.), cloth, 10s. 6d. 1842 


GORTON’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY,, A new and enlarged Edition, with a 
Supplement, completing the Work to the present time, 4 vols. 8vo, cloth ettered, 1/. Ils. 6d. 


HEEREN’S (PROFESSOR) HISTORICAL WORKS, translated, from the German viz. 
—AsIA, New Edition, complete in 2 vols.AFRICA, l vol.- EvroPr AND ITS CorontEs, 1 
vol.—ANCIENT GREECE, and HisToRIcAL TREATISES, 1 vol... MANVAL OF ANCIENT HIs- 
TORY, 1 vol.—together 6 vols. Svo (formerly pub. at 7/.}, cloth lettered, uniform, 2/, 5s. 

*,* New and Complete Editions, with General Indexes. M 
‘* Professor Heeren’s Historical Researches stand in the very highest rank among those with 
which modern Germany has enriched the Literature of Europe.” Quarterly Review. 

HEEREN'S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS, INTERCOURSE, 
AND TRADES OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS OF AFRICA; including the Carthaginians, 

Ethiopians, and Egyptians. New edition, corrected throughout, with an Index, Life of the 

Author, new Appendixes, and other Additions. Complete in 1 vol, 8vo, cloth, 16s, 

HEEREN'S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS, INTERCOURSE, 
AND TRADES OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS OF ASIA: cinta Persians, Phoe- 
nieians, Babylonians, Scythians, and Indians. New and improved E tion, compiete in 2 
vols. 8vo, elegantly printed (pub. originally at 2/.6s.), cloth, 11. 4s. 

‘One of the most valuable acquisitions made tg our historica. stories since the days of 
Gibbon,”’— Athenaeum, 


HEEREN’S ANCIENT GREECE, translated by Bancrorr; and HISTORICAL 

_. TREATISES ; viz.—1. The Political consequences of the Reformation. II. The Rise, Pro- 

gress, and Practical Influence ot Political Theories. III. The Rise and Growth ofthe Conti- 
nental Interests of Great Britain. In 1 vol &vas with Index, cloth, 153. 
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EREN'S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF 
SERENE MND ITS COLONIES, trom its formation at the close of the Fifteenth Century, 
8 its anand = 20 any the Fall ~ bom = ae translated from the Fifth German Edition, 
ew tion, complete in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
“ The best a Ae of Modern Europe that has yet appeared, and it is likely long to remain 
without a rival.—A 


A work of sterling value, which will diffuse useful knowledge for generations, after all the 
shallow pretenders to that distinction are fortunately forgotten.’”’—Liferary Guzette. 


HEEREN’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HiSTORY, particularly with regard to the Consti- 
tutions, the Commerce, and the Colonies of the States of Antiquity. Third Edition, corrected 
and improved. 8vo (pub. at 15s,), cloth 12s. . ; 

: * *,%* New Edition, with Index, ; 1847 
‘’We never remember to have seen a Work in which so much useful knowledge was con: 
densed into so small a compass. A careful examination convinces us that this hook will be 
useful for our English higher schools or coileges, and will contribute to direct attention to the 
better and more earacties parts ofhistory. The translation is executed with great fidelity. 
—Quarterly Journal of Education. 


HEEREN’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. For the use of Schools and 


i fs from the Works of A. H. L. HEEREN, 12mo (pub. at 2s. 6d.) 
icon ih iar ¥ Oxford, Tulboys, 1830 


HOBBES’ COMPLETE WORKS, English and Latin, edited by Sin W. MoLeswortn. 
Portrait and plates. 16 vols, 8vo, (pub.at 8/. 8s.), cloth, 3/. Ss. 
The Latin Works form 5 vols, the English Works 31 vols, each with a General Index. As 
fewer were printed of the Latin than of the English, the former are not sold seyarately, 
but the English 11 vols. may be had for Id. 16s, 


HUME AND SMOLLET’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, complcte in 1 large vol., with a 
Memoir of Hume, impl. 8vo, fine portraits of the authors, extra cloth (pub. at 1/. 5s,), 1/. Is. 


JAMES'S WILLIAM THE THIRD, comprising the History of his Reign, illustrated in a 
series of unpublished letters, addressed to the Duke of Shrewsbury, by JAMES VERNON, 
Secretary of State; with Introduction and Notes, by G. P. R. James, Esq., 3 vols. 80, Por- 
traits (pub. at 2/. 2s.), cloth, 18s. : 1841 


SAENISCH’S CHESS PRECEPTOR;; anew Analysis of the openings of Games; trans- 
lated, with Notes, by WALKER; 8v0, cloth, lettered (pub. at 15s.), 6s. 6d. 1847 


JOHNSON’S (DR.) ENGLISH DICT lONARY, printed verbatim from the Author’s last 
Folio Edition. With all the.Examples in full. To which are prefixed a History of the Lan 
guage, and an English Grammar. 1 large vol. imperial svo (pub. at 24, 2s.), cloth, 18s. 


JOHNSON’S (DR.) LIFE AND WORKS, by Murrny. New and improved Edition, 
complete in 2 thick vols. 8vo, Portrait, cloth lettered (pub. at 1/. 11s, Gu.), los. 1830 


JOHNSONIANA;; 2 Collection of Miscellancous Anecdotes and Sayings, gathered from 
nearly a huadred different Publications, and not contained in BosweE v's Life of Johnson, 
pone sey ear W. CkOKER, M.P. thick fceap. 8vo, portrait and frontispiece (pub. at 10s.), 
cloth, 4s. 6d. : 


JOHNSTON'S TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA, through the Country of Adel, © 
to the Kingdom of Shoa. 2 volts. 8vo, Map and Plates (pub. at 1/. 8s.) cloth, 10s, 6d. 1844 


KNIGHT’S JOURNEY-BOOKS OF ENGLAND. BERKSHIRE, including a full 
Description of Windsor. With 23 Engravings on Wood, ard a large illuminated Map, 
Reduced to Is, 6d. 

HAMPSHIRE, including the Isle of Wight. With 32 Engravings on Wood, and a large illu- 
minated Map. Reduced to 2s. = - i . 

DERBYSHIRE, including the Peak, &c. With 23 Engravings on Wood, and a large illumi- 
nated Map. Reduced to Is. 6d. 

KENT, with 58 Engravings on Wood, and a large illuminated Map. Reduced to 2s. 6d. 


KNIGHT'S OLD ENGLAND'S WORTHIES: a Portrait GAuLery of the most 
eminent Statesmen, Lawyers, Warriors, Artists, Men of Letters and Science, &c., of Great 
Britain, accompanied by full and origina! Biographies (written by Lonp BrovGiam, CRALK, 
De MorGAn, and others), imperial 4to, with 74 fine Portraits on steel, 12large coloured Plates 
of remarkable buildings, upwards of 250 historical and decorative Vignettes on wood, 
cloth gilt (pub. at 1s. 2s. 6d.), 15s, 

KNOWLES'S IMPROVED WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, containin 
Sexiptuth Beapen-Steoneesnew: ecisions inch eich, hensacace -yoln.ve, lenge Spey Boning 

roper Names, new edition, me volusie 
lettered (pub. at 1. 48.), 7s.6d. " enn 


LAC tion 
gilt, 7s. 6d, 


OR, THE BEST WORDS OF THE BEST AUTHORS. Seventh 
vols. 18mo, with elegant Frontispieces, containing 30 Portraits (pub. at 15s.)..cloth 


This pleasant collection of pithy and sententious readings, from the best English authors o. 
al! ages, has long enjoyed great one deserved popularity. hs 
LOW’S DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN; comprehending the 
Natural and Economica! History of Species and Varieties ; with Observations on the princi- 
ples and practice of Breeding. Thick 8vo, (pub. at Li. 5s.), cloth, 5s, 
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LAING'S KINGS OF NORWAY; TILE HEIMSKREINGLA, or CITRONICLE of the 
KINGS OF NORWAY, translated from the Icelandic of Snerro Sturleson, with a preliminary 
Dissertation and Notes by SAMUEL LaING, Fsq,; 3 vols., 8v0,; cloth, (pub. at 17. 168.), 13s. 


LAMB’S (CHARLES) WORKS, complete; containing his Letters, Essays of Elia, 
Poems, Plays, &e., with Life of the Author, including the additional Memorials, by Sir T. N. 
TALFOURD, in 1 stout volume royal $vo, handsomely printed, with Portrait and Vignette Title, 
(pub. at 16s.), cloth, 12s, , LAZ 


; ; REA. 3 vols. 8vo. With a very large Map of 
LEAKE'S (COL. BA oy Po 4 AEG Plates of ancient Gresik Vaserietions, Be. 
(pub. at 2/, 5s.), cloth, 1/. 8s. 1830 


LEWIS’S (MONK) LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, with many Pieces in Prose and 
Verse, never before published. 2 vols. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 1/. 8s.), cloth, 12s. 1839: 


LEIGH HUNT’S STORIES FROM THE ITALIAN POETS, (Dante, 4 riosto, 
Boiardo, ‘lasso, Pulci}, with Lives of the Writers. 2 vols, post 8vo, (pub, atd/, 4s.), cloth, 16s. 
*,* This elegant work is for the Lialian Peets what Lamb’s Tales aré Jor Shakespeare. 


LODGE’S (EDMUND) ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
AND MANNERS, in the Reigns of Henry VIIT., Edward VI., Mary, Elizaheth, and James I. 
Second Edition, with above 80 Autographs 01 the principal Characters of the period, Three 
vols. 8vo. (pub, at 1/. 16s.), cloth, l/. 1838 


MACGREGOR’S COMMERCIAL STATISTICS CF ALL NATIONS. A Digest of 
the Resources. Legislation, Tariffs, Dues, Shipping, Imports, Exporta, Weights and Measures, 
&c., &c. of All Nations, including all the British Commercial Treaties, 5 large vols, super- 
royal 8vo. cloth, (pub, at 7/. 10s.), 2/. 128, 6d. 


MALCOLM’S MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA, Two vols. 8yo, third edition, with large. 
Map (pub. at 1/, 8.), cloth, 18s. 1832 


MALTE-BRUN AND BALBI'S UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY; comprising, 1. The 
History of Geographical Discovery ; 2. Principles of Physical Geography; 3. Complete De- 
scription, from the most recent sources, of all the Countries of the World. New and enlarged 

Edition, revised and corrected throughout, with an Alphabetical Index of 13,500 Names. 

Thick 8vo, cloth (pub, at 1/. 10s.), reduced to lis, : 1851 


MARRYAT'S BORNEO AND THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. Imperial 8yo, 
richly illustrated with numerous beautiful Lithographs, tinted like Drawings, and Engravings 
on wood (pub. at ll. Is. 6¢.), cloth gilt, 12s, 1848 


MARTIN'S (MONTGOMERY) BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY ; forminga popular 

and Authentic Description of all the Colonies of the British Empire, and embracing the His- 

tory—Physical Geography—Geology—Climate—Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms— 

Government—Finance—Military Defence__C Shipping—Monetary System— Religiog 

—Population, White and Coloured—Education and the Press—Emigration—Social State, &c., 

of each Settlement. Founded on Official and Public Documents, furnished by Government, 

the Hon. East India Company, &c. L[llustrated by Original Maps and Plates. 8 volumes, 
feap. 8vo. cloth, 1. 1s. 

; an volume of the above series fs complete in itself, and sold separateiy, as follows, 
at 33. 6d. : 

THE CANADAS, UPPER AND LOWER. 

New SouTH Wa.es, VAN DIEMEN’s LAND, Swan River, and SourH AUSTRALIA. 

THE West InpiEs. Vol. 1.—Jamaica, Honduras, Trinidad, Tobago, Granada, the Bahamas, 
and the Virgin Isles. 

THE Wrst InviES. Vol. II.—British Guiana, Barbadoes, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Demerara, 
Rssegulbo, Berbice, Anguilla, Tortola, St. Kitt’s, Barbuda, Autigaa, Montserrat, Dominica, 
and Nevis. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Care Breton, Prince EpwanRp’s IsLteE, THE Ber- 
MUDAS, NEWFOUNDLAND, and Hupson’s Bay, 

THE East InprE3. Vol. I. containing Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Agra; &c. 

Tur East InpikEs. Vol. If. 

British Possessions IN tHE INDIAN AND ATLANTIC OcEANs, viz._Ceylon, Penang 
Malacca, Singapore, Sierra Leone, the Gambia, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, the Falkland 
Islands, St. Helena, and Ascension. 


MARTIN'S (MONTGOMERY) CHINA, Political, Commercial, and Social. Two vols. 
8vo, 6 Maps, Statistical Tables, &c, (pub. at 1/. 4s,), cloth, 14s. 1847 


MAXWELL'S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. Three handsome vols. 8vo. 
Embellished with numerous highly-finished Line-Engravings by CoorpER and other eminent 
Artists, consisting of Battle-Pieces, Portraits, Military Plans and Maps ; besides a great 
number of fine Wood Engravings ; (pub. at 3/. 7s.), elegant in gilt cloth, 1/. 16s. Large paper, 
India proofs (pub, at 31.) gilt cloth, 2, 12s. 6d. - 
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battles and sieges numerous, ample, and useful; the portraits of the Duke and warrior 
Contemporaries many a ithful; the battle pictures animated and iant; and the 
vignettes of costumes and manners worthy of the military genius of Horace Vernet 2s 


—Aimes. 

MAXWELL’S HISTORY OF THE IRISH REBELLION OF 1798, with Memoirs of 
the Union, and of Emmett’s Insurrection in 1803, cloth, 8vo. with Portraits and numerous 
tiustrations on steel by GeorGE CRUIKSHANK, new edition, gilt cloth, (pub. at 16s.), 9s 
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. MINIATURE LIBRARY (BOILN’S.) 

All foolseap 12mo., printed on the finest paper, and very elegantly boarded in the new style of 

morocco cloth. 

BARBAULD AND AIKIN'S EVENINGS AT HOME; comprising a great variety 
of amusing Instruction for Young Persons, complete, elegantly printed, frontispieces, 
cloth gilt (pub. at 6s.), 3s.; or with gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON. One stout, closely but elegantly 
printed volume, feap. 12mo. with fine equestrian portrait of Napoleon, and frontispiece, 
cloth gilt, (pub, at 5s.), 3s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 4s, 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Quite complete, including the Third Part 
with a Life and numerous explanatory Notes by the Rev. T. Scorr. Elegantly printed on 

fine wove paper, and embellishedwith 25 fine full-sized Woodcuts by HARVEY, containin 
all in Southey’s edition, also a fine frontispiece and vignette, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; or wit 
gilt edges, 43. 

BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, including several Suppressed Poems not published 
in other editions, in 1 thick vol., with a beautiful Frontispiece, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d, ; or with 
gilt edges, 43, 

BYRON’S DON JUAN, complete, elegantly printed, frontispieces, cloth gilt, (pubs. 
at 5s.), 2s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 3s. 

CHEEVER’S LECTURES ON BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, and the 
Life and Times of Bunyan, frontispieces, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. : 

COLERIDGE’S SELECT POETICAL WORKS, cloth gilt, 2s.; or gilt edges, 2s. 6d: 

COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS, with a short Life by Sourney, including (for the 
first time in a small size), all the CopyriGnH? Poems, complete in one handsome volume, 
feap. 24mo, (700 pages), very elegantly printed, with two extremely beautiful Frontispieces 
after HARvEY, engraved on Steel by GoonaLt, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, is. 

DRYDEN’'S POETICAL WORKS, complete in 1 yol. with a Portrait, Frontispiece 
and Vignette Title, cloth gilt, 3%. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 4s. 

ENCYCLOPADIA OF MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE; comprising an improved 
edition of Chesterfield’s Advice to his Son on Men and Manners; and Tnk Youn@ MAn’s 
Own Boox ;'a. Manual of Politeness, Intellectual Improvement, and Moral Deportment, 
calculated to form the Character on a solid Basix, and to insure Respectability and Success 
in Life, one elegantly printed volume, frontispiece, cloth gilt, 2s.; or with gilt edges, 24, 6d. 

HEBER’S (BISHOP) AND MRS. HEMAN’S POETICAL WORKS. ‘Three vols. 
in one, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; or with gilt edges, 3s, . 

HERRICK’S POETICAL WORKS, complete in one thick volume, elegantly printed, 
fine frontispiece by CaArTERMOLE, cloth gilt, 3s.; or with gilt edges, 3s. Gv. 

JOE MILLER’S JEST BOOK; being a Collection of the most excellent Bon Mots, 
Brilliant Jests, and Striking Anecdotes in the English Language, complete in one thick and 
omer elegantly printed volume, frontispiece, cloth gilt (pub. at 4s.), 3s.; or with gilt 

Fes, 38, 

NEW JOE MILLER. A Selection of Modern Jests, Witticisms, Droll Tales, &e. 
cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 3s. 

LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS, viz., Voices of the Hight—Evangelee< 
Seaside and Fireside—Spanish Students— Poetical Translations, 2 vols. in 1, portrait and 
frontispieces, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 3s. 

LONGFELLOW'S PROSE WORKS, viz., Outre-Mer—Hyperion—Kavanagh, 3 
vols. in 1, cloth gilt 2s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 3s, 

MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, with Life and Notes by Dr. SrrBnine; to which 
is prefixed Dr. CHANNING’s Essay on Milton. Froatispiece, cloth gilt, (pub. at 6s.), 
3s. 6d. ; or with gilt edges, 4s. 

OSSIAN’S POEMS, translated by Macnrrnson; with Dissertations concerning 
the Era and Poems of Osstan; and Dr. Brarr’s Critical Dissertation. Complete ia 
1 neatly printed volume, frontispiece, new Edition, cloth gilt (pub. at 4s.), 3s.; or with 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

POPE'S HOMER'S ILIAD, complete, with Explanatory Notes and Index, and an 
Essay on the Life, Writings, and Genius of Homer, elegantly printed, frontispieces, ¢loth 
gilt (pub. at 6s.), 3%.; or with gilt edges, 39. 6d. 

This is the only pocket edition with notes, 

SCOTT'S (SIR WALTER) POETICAL WORKS; containing Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, Marmion, Lady of the Lake, Don Rederick, Rokeby, Ballads, Lyrics, and Songs; 
with Notes, anda Life of the Author, complete in 1 elegantly printed volume, portrait an 
frontispiece, cloth gilt (pub, at 5s.), 3s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 4s. s 

STURM'S REFLECTIONS ON THE WORKS OF GOD, and of his Providence 
thronzhout all Nature, translated from the German, complete in 1 elegantly printed vo!., 
frontispiece, cloth gilt (pub. at 5s.), 3s. ; or with gilt edges, 3s. 6d, 

THOMSON’S SEASONS, with his Castle of Indolence; 4 beautiful woodcuts, 

' cloth gilt, 2s. ; or with gilt edges, 2s 6d, 

ATHEK AND Two yols. in one, cloth gilt, 2s. ; 
Vv atl sloee He AMBER WITCH. , gilt, 2s. 6d.; or 
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JOHNES, with Notes, and upwards of 100 Woodcuts (uniform with Froissart), 2° 
royal 8vo, cloth lettered (pub. at 1/. 10s.), 11. 4s. So Rr 


MONSTRELET’S CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, by CoLonrt 


NELSON’S LETTERS AND DISPATCHES, by Sin Harris Nicoras, 7 vols, 8vo. 
(pub, at 52. 10s.), cloth, 2l. 10s. 1845—46 


NUGENT’S MEMORIALS OF HAMPDEN, his Party and Times. Third Edition. 
. With a Memoir ofthe Writer. Portraits. Post 8vo, (pub. at i2s.), 6s. 


PEPY’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE, edited by Lorp Braysrooxn, New 
and improved Edition, with important Additions, including upwards of Two Hundred Lette:s. 
4 vols, crown 8yo, cloth extra, l/. F ‘: 1854 


PERCY’S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY, consisting of Old Heroic 
Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces of our Earlier Poets, together with some few of later date, 
and a copious Glossary, complete in 1 vol. medium 8vo. New and elegant Edition, with beau- 
tifully engraved Title and Frontispiece, by SrEPHANOFF (pub. at 15s.), cloth gilt, 78. 6d. 


POPE'S POETICAL WORKS, complete in 1 thick volume, foclscap 8yo., frontispiece 
and vignette, cloth gilt, (pub. at 5s.), 38. 6d, 1842 


RAFFLES’ HISTORY OF JAVA, with an Account of Bencoolen, and Details of the 
Commerce and Resources of the Indian Archipelago. Edited by Lanpy RAFFLES. Together 
2 vols. vo, and a vine quarto Atlas, containing upwards of 100 Plates by DANIELL, many 
finely coloured (pub, at 3/. 10s.), cloth, 1. 7s. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. Cabinet Pictorial Edition, including his further Adventures, 
with Life of Derox, &c , upwards of 60 fine Woodcuts, from Designs by HARVEY, post 8vo, 
New end improved Edition, with additional cuts, cloth gilt, 4s. Gd. ; 

The only small edition which is quite complete. 

‘* Perhaps there exists no work, either of instruction or entertainment, in the Engtish lan- 
guage, which has been more generaily read or more deservedly admired, than the Life and 
Adventures of Robison Crusoe.’’—Sir Waiter Scott. 


ROBIN HOOD; a Collection of all the Poems, Songs, and Ballads relating to this cele- 
brated Yeoman ; to which is prefixed, his History from inedited Documents, and a Memoir of 
Ritson, by J. M. Guren, F.S.A. T'wo vols. elegantly printed in crown 8vo, wiih Portrait of 
Ritson, and upwards of 120 tasteful wood engravings by FAIRHOLT, extra cloth (pub. at 
1d, 10s.), reduced to ids. 


ROLLIN’'S ANCIENT HISTORY. A New and complete Edition, with engraved 
seks rye and 7 Maps. 2 vols, bound in 1 stout handsome vol. royal 8vo, (pub. at 14, 4s.}, 
cloth, 12s. ? 

The only complete edition in a compact form; it is uniform in size and appearance with 
Moxon’s Series of Dramatists, &e. The previous editicns of Rollin ina single volume are 
greatly abridged, and contain scarcely half the work. 


ROSCOE’'S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO THE TENTH. New and much 
improved Edition, edited by his Son, THomas Roscor. Complete in 1 stout vol. 8vo, closely 
but very handsomely printed, illustrated by 3 fine Portraits, and numerous illustrative En- 
gravings, as head and tail- pieces, cloth, 1/. 4s. 1845 


ROSCOE’S LIFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICI, CALLED “ THE MAGNIFICENT.” 
New and much improved Edition, edited by his Son, Thomas Roscor. Complete in 1 stout 
vol. 8vo, closely but very handsomely printed, illustrated by numerous Engravings, introduced 
as head and tail-pieces, c!oth, 12s. 

‘* T have not terms sufficient to express my admiration of Mr. Roscoe’s genius and erudition, 
or my gratitude for the amusement and information I have received. I recommend his labours 
to our country as works of unquestionable genius and uncommon merit. Theyadd the name of 
Roscoe to the very first rank of English Classical Historians.””—Afatthias, Pursuits of Literature. 

“Roscoe is, I think, by far the best of our Historians, both for beauty of style and for dee 
reflections; and his translations of poetry are equal to the originals.”— Walpole, Earl of Orford 


ROSCOE'S ILLUSTRATIONS, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL, of the Life of 
Lorenzo de Medici, with an Appendix of Original Documents. 8vo, Portrait of Lorenzo, and 
Plates (pub. at 14s.), boards, 7s., or in 4to, printed to match the original edition. Portraitand 
Plates (pub. at 1/. 11s. 6d.), boards, ICs. 

*,* This volume is supplementary to all editions of the work. 


ROXBURGHE BALLADS, edited Les Joun Paynr Corres, post 4to, beautifully 
prises by WHITTINGHAM, and embellished with 50 cirious Woodcuts, half bound morocco, 
. in the Roxburghe style (pub. at 1/, 4s.), 12s. : 1847 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS AND POEMS. Vatry’s Cabinet Pictorial Edition, with 
Life, Glossarial Notes, and Historical Digests of each Play, &c. 15 vols. feap. 8vo, with 171 
Plates spgteved on steel] after Designs of the most distinguished British Ar 3 also Fac- 
similes of all the known Autographs of Shakespeare (pub. at 3¢. 15s.),cloth, rich gilt, 2/258, 1843 


SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 1 vol. 8vo, with Explanatory Notes, and a 
Memoir by Dr. Jomnson, Portrait (pub. at 15s.), cloth, 7s. 6a. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. Pocket Edition, with a Life ALEXANDEB 

CHALMERS, complete in 1 thick vol. 12mo. printed ina Diamond type, with Pee Be enti 

(pub. at 10s, 6d,), cloth, 5s. 1848 

SHAKSPERE'S PLAYS AND POEMS, with lanatory Notes, and a Sketch of his 
Life and Writings, edited 4 CHARLES KNIGHT. Illustrated by 40 large Designs on wood 
by W. Harvey. Sixth Edition, thick 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 7 

SCHLOSSER'S HISTORY OF THE XVilith CENTURY, AND OF THE Xixth 
till the Overthrow of the French Empire ; with particular reference to Mental Cultivation and 

Br ss. Translated from the German by Davisoy, with copious Index. 8 thick vols, 8vo, 
(pub. at 4/. 16s.), cloth extra, 1/. 8s. 

SHIPWRECKS. AND DISASTERS AT SEA. Narratives of the most remarkable 
Wrecks, Conflagrations, Mutinies, &c. comprising the ‘* Loss of the Wager,” *‘ Mutiny of the 
Bounty,” &c. 12mo, Frontispiece and Vignette (pub. at 6s.), cloth, 3s, 

SMOLLETT'S WORKS, Edited by Roscor. Complete in 1 vol. (Roderick Random, 
Humphrey Clinker, Peregrine Pickle, Launcelot Greaves, Count Fathom, Adventures of an 
Atom, Travels, Plays, &c.) Medium 8vo, with 21 capital Plates, by CRUIKSHANK (pub. at 
1l. 48 ), cloth gilt, 14s. 

* Perhaps no book ever written excited such peals of inextinguishable laughter as Smol- 
lett’s.—Sir Waiter Scolt. 

STERNE'S WORKS. Complete in 1 vol. 8vo, Portrait and Vignette (pub. at 18s.) 
cloth, 10s. 6d. , 

ST. PIERRE’S WORKS, including the “ Studies of Nature,” “Paul and Virginia,” and 
the “ Indian Cottage,” with a Memoir of the Author, and Notes, by the Rev. E. CLARKE 
complete in 2 thick vols. feap. 8vo, Portrait and Frontispieces (pub. = its.), cloth, 7s. 1846 


SWIFT'S WORKS. Edited by Roscoz. Complete in 2 vols, medium 8vo, Portrait, 
(pub. at 1/. 12s.), cloth gilt, 1/. 4s. 
** Whoever in the three kingdoms has any books at all has Swift.”’—Lord Chesterfield. 
SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND, their Scenery and their People; being Incidents of 
History and Travel, from BurcKkHARDT, Lrxpsay, Rosrxson and other leading Authorities, 
by W. K. KELLY. With 180 fine Wood Engravings. Demy 8vo, (pub, at 12s.}, cloth, 5s, 


TAAFE'’S HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA, &c., 4 vols. in 2, 8vo. cloth 
gilt, (pub. at 2/. 1 0s.), 10s. 6d. 1852 


TAYLOR'S (W. B.S.) HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. Numerous 
Wood Engravings of its Buildings and Academic Costumes (pub. at l/.), cloth, 7s. 6d. 1845 


THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, the 10 parts in 1 thick vol- 
royal 8vo, handsomely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at ll. 5s.), 10s. 


THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE OF NAPOLEON, 
the 10 parts in 1 thick vol., royal 8vo, handsomely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at 1/. 58.), 10s. 


TUCKER'S LIGHT OF NATURE PURSUED. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. (pub. at 1/. 10s.), 
cloth, 15s. 


“The * — of Nature’ is a work which, after much consideration, I think myself attho- 
rized to call the most original and profound that has ever appeared on moral philosophy.—Sir 
James Mackintosh. ~ 

TYTLER'S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL HISTORY. New Edition, thick 12mo, (526 
closely printed pages), steel Frontispiece (pub. at 5s.), cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WADE’S BRITISH HISTORY, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. Compretending 
a classified Analysis of Events and Occurrences in Church and State, and of the Constitutional, 
Political, Commercial, Intellectual, and Social Progress of the United Kingdom, from the first 
Invasion by the Romans to, the Accession of Queen Victoria, with very copious Index and 
Supplement. New Edition. 1 large remarkably thick vol. royal 8vo, (1200 pages), cloth, 18s. 


WALPOLE. MEMOIRS OF HORACE WALPOLE & HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
E Ww , including Ori 1 Letters, chiefly 5 . 
Sih Feccahecl Weipa Mie Morgadaubestiliy, Oecsraaeea warranties 


TERSTON'S CYCLOPADIA OF CE, MERCAN : t 
WATOMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY SoS Eero. New ponte dN Ait aa 


ELSFORD ON THE AND ONS ‘ 

He eto mreccied bear Sugary inte the Pruuitive Senter arty, Migrations; ned Final 
Settlements of the principal European Nations, 8vo. cloth lettered, (pub. at L4s.), 5s. 

eee whe DATES MINOR: or an Essay on Language; 8vo., cloth, let. 
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, WORCESTER'S NEW CRITICAL AND PRONOUNCING 

Eee eine OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, including Scientific Terms: to whicn 
are added WALKER’S Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and Scriptural Proper Names, 
much enlarged: and a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modern Geographical Names. New Edi- 
tion, enlarged and entirely ceverd by WokcESIER. In 1 thick vol. royal 8vo (pub. at 1. aed 


cloth, 12s. 
WHITE'S FARRIERY, improved by Ross, 8vo, with Plates engraved on steel (pub. 
at 14s.), cloth, 7s. 1847 


‘ BRITISH TURF, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
WHYTE te tsenT p47 dge A septa: Plates (pub. at 1/. 88.), cloth, 12s. 1840 


; INGS BY THE WAY. A new and beautiful Edition, with addi- 
baie eed p Boa oer ns Portrait and Plates (pub. at 6s.), extra red Turkey cloth, richly gilt back, 


3s. 6d. 


, T HAND RESTORED, or the Student: assisted in reading old 
ba igs rtoding soe wy he 4to. 23 plates (pub. at 1l. 6s.), cloth, 15s, 5 pis 








Theoloap, #orals, Ecclesiastical Wistorp, Ke. 


BARRETT’S SYNOPSIS OF CRITICISMS upon those Passages of the OLD TESTA- 
MENT in which Commentators have differed from the Authorized Version ; together with 
an explanation of difficulties in the Hebrew and English Texts. 5 vols, royal 8yo, (pub. 
at 3/. 10s.), cloth, 14, Is, 


BAXTER’S (RICHARD) WORKS, with Sketch of the Life, and Essay on the Genius 
ofthe Author, 4 vols. imperial 8vo, (pub. at 4/. 4s.), 27. 12s. 6d. ; 


BINGHAM'S ANTIQUITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. New andimproved - 
Edition, carefully revised, with an enlarged Index. 2 vols. imp]. vo, cloth, 1/. lls. 6d. 1850 

** Bingham is a writer who does equal honour to the English clergy and to the English nation, 

and whose learning is only to be equalled by his moderation andimpartiality.’’—Quarterly Rev. 


SALMET’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, WITH THE BIBLICAL FRAG- 
MENTS, by the late CHARLES TAYLOR. 5 vols. 4to, illustrated by 202 Copper-plate Engrav- 
ings. Eighth greatly enlarged Edition, beautifully printed on fine wove paper (pub. at 
10/, 10s.), gilt cloth, 4/. 14s. 6d. 

‘¢Mr, Taylor’s err edition of Calmet’s Dictionary is indispensably necessary to every 
Biblical Student. ‘The additions made under the title of ‘ Fragments’ are extracted from the 
most rare and authentic Voyages and Travels into Judea and other Oriental countries; and _ 
con:prehend an assemblage of curious and illustrative descriptions, explanatory of Scripture 
incidents, customs, and manners, which could not possibly be explained by any other medium, 
The numerous engravings throw great light on Oriental customs.’’—Horne. 


CALMET’S DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE, abridged, 1 large vol. imp. 8yo, 
Woodcuts and Maps (pub. at 1/. 4s.), cloth, 15s, 

CARY'S TESTIMONIES OF THE FATHERS OF THE FIRST FOUR CENTURIES 
TO THE CONSTITUTION AND DOCTRINES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
as set forth in the XX XTX Articles, 8vo, (pub. at 12s.), cloth, 7s. 6d. Oxford, Talboys. 

‘* This work may be classed with those of Pearson and Bishop Bull; and such a classifica- 
tion is no mean honour.’’—Church of England Quarterly. 

CHARNOCK’S DISCOURSES UPON THE EXISTENCE AND ATTRIBUTES OF 
GOD. Complete in 1 thick closely printed vol. 8vo, with Portrait (pub. at 14s.), cloth, 6s. 6d. 

“ Perspicuity and depth, metaphysical sublimity and evangelical simplicity, immense learn-. 
ing but irrefragable reasoning, conspire to render this performance one of the most inestimable 
enon egies that ever did honour to the sanctified judgment and genius of a human being.”’— 

‘oplady. 

CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. Containing the following esteemed Treatises, with Pre- 

fato i —.Watson’s Apology for Christianity ; 





CHRISTIAN TREASURY. Consisting of the following Expositions and Treatises, Edited 
by MEMEs, viz:—Magee’s Discourses and Dissertations on the Sumter Doctrines of Atone- 
ment and Sacrifice; Witherspoon’s Practical Treatise on Regeneration; Boston’s Crook in the 
Lot; Guild’s Moses Unveiled; Guild’s Harmony ofall the Prophets; Less’s Authenticity, 
Uncorrupted Preservation, and Credibility of the New Testament; Stuart’s Letters on 
Divinity of Christ. In 1 vol. royal 8yo (pub. at 12s.), cloth, 84 
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_CRUDEN'S ni ate so 9-4 yey d nb. THE OLD AN D NEW TESTAMENT, revised 
G. H. Hann 2 mo, beautifully peated tp oe. at ah Ss) cloth, 3s. 6d. 
my tp se versely Pr - y an verve eap edition, It contains all that in the o 
work, omitt tions, eobfanctions; &ec., which can res “be made available for 
purposes on re! Be indeed it is all that the Scripture student can desire.“’—Guardian. 


EVELYN'S RATIONAL ACCOUNT OF THE TRUE RELIGION, now first_pub- 
ed from the original MS. in the Library at Wootton, edited, with Notes, by the Rev, R. M. 
nisms. B.A., 2 vols. post 8vo. (uniform with his Diary), cloth, (pub. at 1/.1s.}, 7s. bd. 


FOX'S BOOK OF MARTYRS; the Acts and Monuments of the Church, edited by 
Dr. CUMMING, 3 yols. imp. 8v0, with upwards of 1000 wood illustrations, imperial 8yo, extra 
cloth (pub. at 3%. 139. 6d.), 27. 128. 6d. 


FULLER'S (REV. ANDREW) COMPLETE WORKS; with a Memoir of his Life, by his 
Son, I large vol. imperial 8vo, New Edition, Portrait (pub. at 12, 10s.), cloth, 15s, 


7 + . 
yr hy yh (DEAN) LECTURES ON THE PENTATEUCH. 8vo, New Edition one 
13s.), cloth, 9 

HALL'S (THE REV. ROBERT) COMPLETE WORKS, with a Memoir of his Life dy 

Dr. OxintHUS GREGORY, and Observations on his Character asa Preacher, by JoHN Foster, 

Author of Essays on Popular Ignorance, &c. ; 6 vols. 8vo, handsomely printed, wiih beautiful 

Portrait (pub. at 3. 16s.), cloth, contents lettered, 1/. 11s. 6d. 

The same, printed in a smaller size, 6 vols. om Svo, l. 1s., cloth lettered. 

“* Whoever wishes to see the English language inits perfection must read the writings of that 

great Divine, Robert Hall. He combines the beauties of Jounson, ADDISON, and BuRKE, 


without their imperfections.”—Dugald Stewart. 
‘I cannot do better than refer the academic reader to the immortal works of Robert Hall. 


For moral grandeur, for Christian truth, and for sublimity, we may doubt por they have 
their match in the sacred oratory of any age or country.”— Professor Sedgwic 

“The name of Robert Hall will be placed by posterity among the best aelieta of the age, as 
well as the most vigorous defenders dr religious truth, and the brightest examples of Christian 
charity.”—Sir J. Mackintosh. 

HENRY’S (MATTHEW) COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Complete in one 
thick closely printed Solorss 2, post 8vo. with 26 illustrations on wood, cloth, (uzyorm ver? im 
Standard Library), 4s. 6d 

HILL'S (REV. ROWLAND) MEMOIRS, by his Friend, the Rev. W. Jonrs. iia. 

with a Preface, by the Rev. JAMES SHERMAN (Rowtanp Hriw’s Successor as Minis‘er ot 
Surrey Chapel). Second Fdition, carefully revised, thick post 8vo, fine steel Portrait (pub. 
at 10s.), cloth, 5s. 

HOPKINS'S (BISHOP) WHOLE WORKS, with a Memoir of the Author, and a very 
extensive generai Index of Texts and Subjects, 2 vols, royal 8vo (pub. at 1/. 4s.), cloth, lis. 

‘*Bishop Hopkins’s works form of themselves a sound body of divinity. He is clear, vehe- 
ment, and persuasive.”—Bickersteth. 


HORNE ON THE PSALMS, a Commentary on the Book of Psalms, in which their 
literal sense aud metaphorical co rib is pointed out. New and elegant edition, complete 
in one volume, 8vo, cloth (pub. at os.). 6s. 6d. 

HUNTINGDON’'S (COUNTESS OF) LIFE AND TIMES. By a Member of the Ifouses 
of Shirley and Hastings. Sixth Thousand, with a copious Index. 2 large vols. 8vo, Portraits 
of the Countess, Whitfield, and Wesley (pub, at 1/. 48.), cloth, 14s. 


LEIGHTON’'S (ARCHBISHOP) WHOLE WORKS; to which is prefixed a Life of the 
Author, by the Rev Rson. New Edition, 2 thick vols. 8yvo, Portrait (pub. at 1/. ds.) 
extra cloth, l6s. Thee pes doontets Edition. 


LEIGH TON'S COMMENTARY ON PETER; with Life by Pearson, complete in 1 
hick handsomely printed vol. 8vo, Portrait (pub. ‘at 12s, ), cloth, 9s. 
LIVES OF TYE ENGLISH SAINTS. By the Rev. J. H. Newman and cthers. 
3 thick vols., 12mo, cloth, lettered, 10s. 6d. 
M'CRIE’ S LIFE OF JOHN KNOX, with illustrations of the History of the Reformation 
otland. New Edition with numerous Additions, and a Memoir, &c. by ANDREW CRICHTON, 
Fan, 8vo (pub. at 5s.), cloth, 3s. Gd. 1847 


MAGEE’S (ARCHBISHOP) WORKS, co’ prising Discourses and Dissertations on the 
Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement and Sacrifice; Sermons, and Visitation Charges. With a 
Memoir of his Life, by the Rev, A. H. Kenny, D. D. 2 vols. 8vo (pub, at 1. 6s,), cloth, 18s. 

** Discovers such deep research, yields so much valuable information, and affords so mauy 
helps to the refutation of error, as to constitute the most vaiuable treasure ef biblical learning 
of which a Christian scholar can be possessed.”—Christian Observer. 

MORE'S (HANNAH) L'FE. by the Rev. Henry Tuompson, post 8vo, printed uniformly 

h her works, Portrait, and Wood Engravings (pub. at 12s,), extra cloth, 6s. Cadell, 1838 

> This may be calied the official edition of Hannah More’s Life. It brings so much new and 

interesting matter into the field respecting her, that it will receive a hearty welcome from ths 

public. Amonx the rest, the particulars of mos: of her publications will reward the curiosity 
of ers.”-— Literury Gazette. 
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WORKS, complete in 11 vols. feap. 8vo, with portrait mud: 
MORES anaes 6d.” yD ae, ppt 


MORE'S (HANNAH) SPIRIT OF PRAYER, feap. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 6s.), cloth, 4s. 


, ). ESSA TH HARACTER AND PRACTICAL 
Me ty NAN Dave any He oa tN at Rk: , cloth, 5s. 


NMORE’S (HANNAH) PRACTICAL PIETY; Or the Influence of the Religion of ‘the 
Heart on the Conduct of the Life, 32mo, Portrait, cloth, 2s. 6d. P 23 ; 
The only complete.small edition. It was revised just before her death, and contains much 
improvement, which is copyright. 
MORE’S (HANNAH) SACRED DRAMAS chiefly intended for Young People, to which 
is added ‘‘ Sensibility,” an Epistle, 3:mo (pub. at 28. 6d.), gilt cloth, gilt edges, 2%. 
oe is the last genuine edition, and contains some copyright additions, which are not in any 
other, 
MORE’S (HANNAH) SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS; with Ballads, Tales, Hymns, 
and Epitaphs, 32mo (pub. at 2s. 6d.), gilt cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


NEFF (FELIX) LIFE AND LETTERS OF, translated from the French of M. Bost, by 
M. A. Wart, fceap. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 6s.), cloth, 2s. 6d. . 1843 
NEWTON'S (REV. JOHN) WORKS, with a Life of the Author, by the Rev. Ricwarp 


CrEcIL, and an introduction by the Rey. T. CunNINGHAM, M.A. impcriai Syo, with Portrait 
(pub. at 1. 5s.), 15s. 


PALEY’S WORKS, in 1 vol. consisting of his Natural Theology, Moral and Political 
Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity, Horze Pauline, Clergyman’s Companion in visiting the 
Sick, &c. 8vo, handsomely printed in double columns (pub. at 10s. 6d.), cloth, ds. 


RIDDLE’S ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; or Annals of the Christian Church 
from its Foundation to the Present Time ; containing a View of General Church History (in- 
cluding Controversies, Sects, and Parties, Ecclesiastical Writers, &c.) 8vo, cloth (pub. at 
15s.), reduced to 7s. 6d. 


, ROBINSON'S SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS; or, a Practical Improvement of the 
Principal Histories of the Old and New. Testament, 2 thick vols., 8vo, handsomely printed, - 
with Portrait and Life of the Author, cloth lettered, (pub. at iJ. 1s.), 10s. 6d, 

SCOTT'S (REV. THOMAS). COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, with the Author’s 
‘ last Corrections and Improvements, and 84 beautiful Woodcut I}ustrations and Maps. 3 vols. 
imperial 8vo (pub. at 4d, 4s.), cloth, 1/. 16s. 185 
SIMEON’S WORKS, including his Skeletons of Sermons and Hore Homilstice, or 
Discourses digested into one continued Series, and forming a Commentary upon every Book 
of the Old and New Testament; to which are annexed an improved ‘edition of Claude’s Essay 
on the Composition of a Sermon, and very comprehensive Indexes, edited by Rev. THomas 
HARTWELL HORNE, 21 vols. 8vo. (pub. at 10d. 10s.), cloth, 7é. 7s. 
The following miniature editions of ——, os “eke are uniformly printed in 32mo, and 
ound in cloth : : 
THE CHRISTIAN’S ARMOUR, 9d. 
THE EXCELLENCY OF THE LITURGY, 9d. 
THE OFFICES OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, 9d. 
HUMILIATION OF THE SON OF GOD; TWELVE SERMONS, 9d. 
APPEAL TO MEN OF WISDOM AND CANDOUR, 9d. © 
DISCOURSES ON BEHALF OF THE JEWS, 1s. 6d, 
‘*The works of Simeon, containing 2536 discourses on the principal passages of the Old and 
New Testament will be found peculiarly pdaneed to assist the studies of the younger clergy in 
their preparation for the P tg ving they will likewise serve as a Body of Divini'y; and are by 
many recommended as a Biblical Commentary, wel! adapted to be read in families.”— des. 


SMYTH'S (REV. DR.) EXPOSITION OF VARIOUS PASSAGES OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE, adapted to the Use of Families, for every Day throughout the Year, 3 vals. 8ve 
(pub. at ll. 1s. 6d.), cloth, 9s. 1842 

SORTAIN'’S (REV. JOSEPH) SERMONS, on some of the most important topics of 
Morality, Doctrine, and Religious Opinion, preached at Brighton, 8vo, cloth, (pub. at 12s.), 6s. 

SOUTH’S (OR. ROBERT) SERMONS: to which are annexed the chief heads of the 


a a Biographical Memoir, and General Index, 2 vols. royal 8vo (pub. at 1. 4a), 
cloth, 15s, : 


STEBBING'S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, from the Diet of Augsburg, ve 
1530, to the present Century, 3 vols. 8vo (pub. at 1d. 16s.), cloth, 12s, 1839 
SPOTTISWOODE'S HISTORY OF THE CHUR Edi 

the Ricur Rey. Dr. RussELL. 3 vols, 8vo, { ba ei hat ee ye Al s by 


TAYLOR'S (JEREMY) COMPLETE ith an Essay, Biographical ‘ari 
Critical ; 3 large vols. imperial 8yo, Porcdit ee etm cloth, 2. 4 - rad 
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TAYLOR'S S| (ISAAC A th He NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM, 
; ron is refreshing to us to pic et a work bearing, as this un nestionabls does, th impre 
of bold, powerful, and original thought. Its most strikingly views, however, > daha 
transgress the bounds of pure Protestant orthodoxy, or violate the path oftruth and sober- 
ness; and yet it discusses Naples constituting the very roc and hasis of those furious polemics 
which have shaken repeatedly the whole intellectual and moral world.’’—Athenaeum. 


ae! ner (ISAAC) FANATICISM. Third Edition, carefully revised. Feap. 8ve 


c 
“Tristh» a ae i fault if he does not rise from the perusal of such a volume as the present 
a r and a better man.— Eclectic Review. 


TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) SATURDAY EVENING, Seventh Edition. Peap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
' ba By Senbslinne and ‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm,’ are two noble productions. ””— 
Blackwood’s 
TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT, or concise Explanations, alpha- 
bcAically arranged, of the principal Terms  sonored in the usual Branches of Intellectual 
2hilosophy. inth Edition. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 


“IM MESON ’S KEY TO THE BIBLE, containing a Summary of Biblical Knowledge, 
da Dictionary ofall the principal Words in the 0! d and New Testament, illustrated by 4 
maps: and 124 beautiful woodcuts, 8vo, cloth lettered, (pub. at l4s.), 7s. 


TOMLINE’S (BISHOP) ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN TH EOLOGY, Ab ssa 
Edition, with additional Notes and Summary, bySTEBBING. 2 vols. 8v0, cloth, lettered (pub, 
at 14. 1s.), 10s. 6d. 

TOMLINE: 4 {BISHOP). SEROOUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE, 

TIAN THEOLOGY. Containing Proofs of the Authenticity 
be los seatines atten vet Gecheitees, a Semone of the History of the Jews; an Account of 
the Jewish Sects; and a brief Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the Old and 
=e Testaments. Nineteenth Edition, elegantty printed on fine paper, 12mo (pub. at 5s. 6d.), 

oth, 3s. 
‘* Well adapted as a manual for students in divinity, and may be read with advantage by the 
most experienced divine.”—Marsh’s Lectures. 

WHEELER'S (REV. N.) SERMONS; preached in the Parish Churches of Old and New 
Shoreham, (in the vicinity of Brighton), Sussex, large type, 8vo, cloth, (pub, at 10s. 6d.), 5s. 


WILBERFORCE’ S PRACTICAL VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY, With acomprehensive 
bee ales y ory i by the Rev. T. Price, 18mo, printed ina large handsome type eter - 
’ ’ ° 


SFForeiqgn Languages and Literature. 


INCLUDING 
CLASSICS AND TRANSLATIONS, CLASSICAL CRITICISM, DICTIONARIES, 
GRAMMARS, COLLEGE AND SCHOOL BOOKS, ATLASES, &c. 


ATLASES.—A NEW GENERAL ATLAS, engraved by Stpnry Hatt, demy folio, 
53 beg Maps, with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully coloured, anda complete eneral 
Index. New Edition, corrected to the present time, half morocco, 21, 128. 

WILKINSON S CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL ATLAS, with Historical and 

Chronological Tables, imperial 4to. New and improved Edition, 53 maps, coloured iach at 

2l. 4s.), half bound morocco, 1/. 11s. 6d. 842 
WILKINSON'S GENERAL ATLAS. New and improved Edition, with all the Railronds 
rted. Population according to the last. Census, Parliamentary Returns, &c., imperial 4to. 

rg Maps, coloured (pub. at 1/, 16/.), half bound morocco, 1/, 5s. 1842 

AINSWORTH'S LATIN DICTIONARY, by Dr. Jamieson, an enlarged Edition, eon- 
taining all the words of the Quarto Dictionary. Thick 8vo, neatly bound (pub. at lis.) -y 


1 R HOOGHT. Re ovit J. D. 5 Rnd 

a eratamee Wary tuck Geaceadooeaply yrikied pues cette to hy toths Min. Sal bends Deatiet eae 
BOURNE'S (VINCENT) POETICAL WORKS, Latin and English, 18mo (pub. at 

3s. 6d.), cl th, 2s, 6d._ 1838 
the same, large paper, an elegant volume, 12mo (pub. at 5s.), cloth, 3s.6d. 1838 
GICERO'S LIFE, FAMILIAR LETTERS, AND LETTERS TO ATTICUS, 
y MIDDLETON, MELMOTH, and HeBERDEN, complete in one thick vol. royal 8yo, portrait, 
(pub. at 1/. 4s.), cloth, 12s, 18i8 














. printed from the best texts, viz;— 

? Catullus, beter l sd Lucan, . te ne Calpurnius Siculus 
Tibullus, Ovid, Persius, Ausonius, 
Propertius, Horace, ; Juvenal, Siilus s ftatices, Claudian. 

~ bucretiue, Piedrus, Martial, Valerius Fiacc jaccus, 
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DAMMII LEXICON GRECUM, HOMERICUM ET PINDARICUM. Cura Duncan, 
royal 4to, New Edition, printed on fine paper (pub, at 5/, 5s.), cloth, 1, 1s. 1842 
An excellent work, the merits of which have been universally acknowledged by literary 
_ Characters.”—Dr, Dibdin. “i 
MEMOSTHENES, traxslated by Letanp, the two vols. 8vo, complete in 1 vol. 12mo» 
handsomely printed in double columns, in pearl type, portrait (pub, at 5s.), cloth, 3s. 
OONNEGAN’S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON, enlarged; with examples, literally 
translated, selected from the classical authors, Fourth Edition, considerably enlarged, care- 
are | revised, and materially improved throughout; thick 8vo (1752 pages) (pub. at 2/. 2s.), 
cloth, 15s. : 


GRAGLIA'S ITALIAN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-ITALIAN DICTIONARY, with a 
compendious Italian Grammar and Supplementary Dictionary of Naval Terms, 18mo, roan 
(pub. at 8s.), 48. 6d. : 

HERMANN’S MANUAL OF THE POLITICAL ANTIQUITIES. OF GREECE, 
Historically considered, translated from the German, 8vo (pub. at 15s.), cloth, 10s. 6d. 

F Oxford, Talboys, 1836 
‘*Hermann’s Manual of Greek Antiquities is most important.”—Thirlwald’s Hist. of Greece, 
vol. 1, p. 443. * 

HERODOTUS, CAREY'S (REV. H.) GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO 
recap gr oh ty adapted to the Text of Gaisford and Baehr, and all other Editions, 8yo, cloth 

pub, at 12s,), 8s. 

LEMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Miniature Edition, containing a full 
Account ofall the Proper names mentioned in Ancient Authors, and much useful information 
respecting the uses and habits of the Greeks and Romans. New and complete Edition, 
elegantly printed in pearl type, in 1 very thick vol. 18mo (pub. at 7s. 6d.), cloth, 4s. 6d. 

LiVil HISTORIA, EX RECENSIONE DRAKENBORCHII ET KREYSSIG; 
Et Annotationes CREVIERII, STROTHII, RUPERTI, et aliorum ; Animadversiones NIEBUHRUL, 
WaACHSMUTHIH, et suas addidit TRAVERS Twiss, J. C. B. Coll. Univ. Oxon. Socius et Tutor. 
Cum Indice amplissimo, 4 vols. 8vo (pub. at 1/. 18s.), cloth, 1/. 1s. Oxford, 1841 

This is the best and most useful edition of Livy ever published in octavo, and it is preferred 
in all our universities and classical schools. _ 

Livy. Editcd by PrenpEvitre. Livii Historie libri quinque priores, with English 
Notes, by PRENDEVILLE. New Edition, 12mo, neatly bound in roan, 5s, 

the same, Books I to III, separately, cloth, 3s, 6d. : 

the same, Books IV and VY, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘NEWMAN'S PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF RHETORIC; or, the Principles and Rules of 
Style, with Examples. Sixth Edition, 12mo (pub, at 5s. 6d.), cloth 3s. 6d. 

OXFORD CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, from the 

, earliest Period to the present Time: in which all the great Events, Civil, Religious, Scientific, 

and Literary, of the various Nations of the World are placed, at one view, under the eye of the 

Reader in a Series of parallel columns, so as to exhibit the state of the whole Civilized World 

at any epoch, and at the same time form a continuous chain of ilistory, with Genealogical 

Tables of all the principal Dynasties. Complete in 3 Sections; viz;—}. Ancient History, 

TI. Middle Ages. II1, Modern History. With a most complete Index to the entire work, 

folio (pub. at 1/. 16s.), half-bound morocco, 1. 1s, 

The above js also sold separately, as follows;— 
THE MIDDLE AGES AND MODERN HISTORY, 2 parts in 1, folio (pub. at 12. 2s. 6d.), 


sewed, 15s. 
MODERN HISTORY, folio (pub. at 12s.), sewed, 8s. 


PLUTARCH'S LIVES, by the Lancnorngs. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. (pub, at 17, 1¢.), 
cloth, 10s. 6d, ’ 


RAMSHORN'S DICTIONARY OF LATIN SYNONYMES, for the Use of Schools and 
Private Students. Translated and edited by Dr. LIEBER. Post 8vo. (pub, at 7s.), cloth, 4s. 6d. 
18il 


SCHOMANN'S HISTORY OF T 
translated from the Latin, with Pn ee ee wre pred PA el Ay ee 2 


A book of the same school and character as the works of HEEREN, Boeckn, SCHLEGEL, &c 


ELLENDT'S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO SOPHOCLES, translated b 

















ARY. 8vo, (pub, at 12s.), cloth, 6s. 6d. Oxford, Talboys, 1841 
STUART'S HEBREW CHRESTOMATHY, designed a i Course 
of Hebrew Study. Third Edition, 8vo, eet! l4s.), cloth, peer rapes 1834 


Thts work, which was designed by its learned author to facilitate the study of Heh 
bad a very extensive sale in America. 1t torms a desirable junct to all H eats 
and is sufficient to complete the system ?finstruction in thei teecenea ygmeteseneased 


TAYLOR'S (ISAAC, OF ONGAR) HOME EDUCATION; 2 new and enlarged edition, 


revised by the Author, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


TROLLOPE’S (REV. WM.) ANALECTA THEOLOGICA, sive SYNOPSIS CRITI- 
re ha M; a Critical, Philological, and Exegetical Commentary on the Ppl ote Be ; 
pted to the Greek Text, compiled and digested from the most approved sources, British and 

oreign; and so arranged as to exhibit at one view the comparative weight of diferent opinions 
on disputed texts, 2 very thick vols., 8vo, cloth lettered, (pub, at 11, 12s,), 128. 
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TACITUS, (the Latin Text), complete, from the Text of Broyins, with his Explanaioey 
Notes in English, edited, for the use of Schools and Colleges, by A. J. VaLPY, M 3 vols. 
post 8vo, (pub. at 1/. 4s.}, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
TERENTIUS, CUM NOTIS VARIORUM, CURA ZEUNII, cura GrLEs; acced. ne 
issimus. Complete in 1 thick vol. 8vo, (pub. at 16s.), cloth, 8. 


VIRGIL. EDWARDS'S SCHOOL EDITION. Virgilii Aineis, cura Epwarps, et Questi 
ones Virgilianz, or Notes and venrenes adapted to the middle Forms in Schools, 2 vols in 1, 
12mo, bound in cloth (pub. at 6s. » 38. 

*,* Either the Text or. ) Patlartd may be had separately (pub. at 3s. 6d.), 2s. 6d. 


WILSON'S GAMES PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN ST. GREGORY'S COLLEGE) 

ENCH-ENG H AND ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY, containing full Expla- 

pba Definitions Synonyms, Idioms, Proverbs, Terms of Art and Science, and Rules of 

Pronunciation in each Language. Compiled from the Dictionaries of the Academy, BOwYER, 

CeauaAUD. GARNER, LaveEaux, Des CARtIERES and Fain, JoHNSON and’ WALKER. 
closely printed vol. imperial 8vo, (pub. at 2d. 2s.), cloth, 188. 


scaumeaathiae OPERA, GR. ET LAT. SCHNEIDERI ET ZEUNII, Accedit Inder 
(Poxkson and Ermsiey’s Edition), 10 vols, 12mo, handsomely printed in a large type, done 
up in 5 vols. (pub. at 4/. 10s.), cloth, 18s. 1841 

the same, large paper, 10 vole. crown 8¥o, done up in 5 vols. cloth, 1/. 5s. 

XENOPHON’'S WHOLE WORKS, translated by Sprit an and others. The only com- 
plete Edition, 1 thick vol. 8vo, portrait, (pub. at 15s.), cloth, 10s. 








Mobels, Works of fiction, Light Meadina. 





CRUIKSHANK “‘AT HOME;” a New Family Album of Endless Entertainment, con- 
sisting of a Series of Tales and Sketches by the most popular Authors, with numerous clever «nd 
humorous Illustrations on Wood, by CRUIKSHANK and SEYMouR. Also, CRUIKSHANK’S 
ODD VOLUME, OR BOOK OF VARIETY. Illustrated by Two Oda: -Fellows—SEYMOUR 
and CRUIKSHANK, Together 4 vols. in 2, fcap. 8vo, (pub. at 2/. 18s.), cloth, gilt, 10s, 6d. 1845 


HowirT’s (WILLIAM) GERMAN EXPERIENCES. Addressed to the English, beth 
oers Abroad and Stayers at Home. 1 vol. feap. 8vo, (pub. at 6s.), cloth, 3s. 6d, 


PP semen (CAPT.) POOR JACK. Illustrated by 46 large and exquisitely occtling 
Engravings on Wood, after the masterly Designs of CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A, 1 hand- 
some vol. royal $vo, (pub. at 14s.), gilt cloth, 9s. 

MARRYATS PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS. 8vo, with 20 most splendid 

Engravings, after STANFIELD, engraved on Steel by CHARLES Heat (originally pub. 
34. 4s.), gilt cloth, 10s. 6d. 

MARRYAT'S (CAPT.) PRIVATEER'’S MAN Of ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
new edition, illustrated with 8 highly finished line Engravings on steel, in the manner of 
Stothard, fcap. 8vo. gilt cloth, 5s. 


MARRYAT'S (CAPT) MASTERMAN READY, or the Wreck of the Pacific (written 
for Young People). New - “tagtan complete ini vel. fcap. 8vo. with 9z beautiful engravings 
on wood, cloth extra, gilt, 6s 1836 


MARRYAT'S MISSION, OR SCENES IN AFRICA. (Written for Young People). 


New edision, feap. Svo, with 8 Illustrations on wood by GicBert & DALzrer, cloth, ex. gilt, 5s. 


MARRYAT'S SETTLERS IN CANADA. (Written for Young People). New on 


fcap. 8vo., with 10 [Jlustrasions on wood by Gitpert and DaLziet, cloth, extra gilt, 5s 


MAYHEW'S IMAGE OF HIS FATHER; or, One Boy is More Trouble than a Doses 
iris; a Tale, with 12 capital Engravings by Puiz. New Edition, in | vol, post 8vo. cloth gilt, 
( yk at 7s.), reduced to 3s, 6d, 


MILLER’S GODFREY MALVERN, OR THE LIFE OF AN AUTHOR. By the 
Author of ** Gideon Giles,” ** Roy ston Gower,” ** Day in the ae &c. &e. 2 vols. in} 
8vo, with 24 clever Illustrations by Pu1z (pub. at 13s.), cloth, 6s. 6d. ha 

“This work has a tone and an Bae oe which distinguishes . from all others, and cannot 
be read without pleasure. Mr. Miller has the forms and colours of rustic life more completely 
under his control teat any of his whew Bored ra — Athenaeum, 
RD'S (MISS) OUR VILLAGE; complete in 2 vols. post 8vo, a Series of Rural 
aT and Sk mee New Edition, beautiful Foodcuts, gilt cloth, 10s, 


H LI By Henprik Conscixncer, § 2 
SKETCHES oom wel, as. By Square i2mo, 13f 
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Hudentle and Glementary Books, Gymnastics, &e. 





’ 





5. Illustrated by Figures selected from the works of the 
a eh ih FO Ae omnke spirited Rogeavtane after BERGHEM, REMBRANDT, CurP, 
Pavuy Porrer, &c. and with initial letters by Mr. SHaw, cloth, giltedges (pub, at 4s. wy 4 


the same, the Plates coloured, gilt cloth, gilt edges (pub. at 7s. 6d.), 5s. 
Cc , ; EW PANTHEON, or Mythology of all Nations; especially for 
rede ospy ok Sia him ba Young Persons; with arlagmant ter Examination on the Plan of 
Pinnock. 18mo, with 30 pleasing Lithographs (pub. at 3s.), cloth, 2s. 184 
: ENILE NATURALIST; or Country Walks in Spring. Summer, Autumn, 
DRA rant viet with 80 beautifully executed Woodcuts ( pub. at 7s. 6d.), so tre 
edges, 3s. 6d. 


EVANS'S TALES OF CHIVALRY; or, Evenings with the Chroniclers; square 16mo. 
16 woodcuts, cloth lettered, (pub. at 4s. 6d.), 3s. Cd, ‘ 





EVANS’S TRUE TALES OF THE OLDEN TIME, selected from Frotssart.. Third 
Edition, handsome'y printed, 16 fine woodcuts, square 16mo, gilt cloth, (pub. at 4s. 6d.), 4s, 6d 


GAMMER GRETHEL'S FAIRY TALES AND POPULAR STORIES, translated from 
the German.of Grimm (containing 12 Fairy Tales), post 8vo, numerous Woodcuts by GEORGE 
Cruik$HANK (pub. at 7s. 6d.), cloth gilt, 5s. 184 


GOOD-NATURED BEAR. A Story for Children of all Ages, by R. H. Horne. pee 
8 


8vo, Plates (pub. at 5s.), cloth, 3s., or with the Plates coloured, 4s. 


GRIMM’S TALES FROM EASTERN LANDS. Square 12mo, Plates (pub. at 52.), 
cloth, 3s. 6¢., or Plates coloured, 4s. 67. 1847 
CHILD'S PICTURE AND VERSE BOOK, commonly called 
HO eS MARY le Book ;’? translated into English Verse, with Frene and p pica Verses 
opposite, forming a Triglott, square 1zmo, with 100 large Wood Engravings (pub. at 10s. 6d.), 
extra Turkey cloth, gilt edges, 5s. : 1825 
This is one of the most elegant juvenile books ever produced, and has the novelty of being ia 
three languages. 
ILLUSTRATED DITTIES OF THE OLDEN TIME; a Series of 29 exquisitely grace- 


ful Designs, illustrative of popular Nursery Rhymes, smali 4to, elegantly bound in cloth, 5s. 


LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE, designed principally for the use of Young Per- 
sons (written by Miss and CHaRLEs Lams), Sixth Edition, embellished with 20 large and béau- 


tiful Woodcut Engravings, from Designs by HARVEY, fcap. 8vo., (pub. at 7s. 6d.), cloth git, 
s. 6d. 


L. E. L. TRAITS AND TRIALS OF EARLY LIFE. A Series of Tales addressed to 
Young People. By L. E. L. (Miss Lanpos).: Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo, with a beautiful 
Portrait engraved on Steel (pub. at is.), gilt cloth, 3s. ‘ ; 1645 


LOUDON’S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST ; being popular Descriptions, 
Tales and Anecdotes of more than 500 Animals, comprehending all the Quadrupeds, Birds, 
Fishes, Reptiies, Insects, &c., of which a knowledge is indispensable in Polite Education. 
I)lustrated by upwards of 509 beautiful Woodcuts, by Bewick, HARVEY, WHIMPER, and 
others, post 8vo, gilt cloth, 6s. 


MARTIN AND WESTALL'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE ; the leticr- 
press by the Rev. Hopanr CAUNTER, 8vo. 144 extremely beautiful Wood Engravings by the 
first Artists (including reduced copies of Martin’s celebrated Pictures, Belshazzar’s Feast, 
The Deluge, Fall of Nineveh, &v.), cloth gilt, gilt edges, reduced to 12s, ; 

A most elegant present to young people. 


MARRYAT’S MASTERMAN READY, PRIVATEER’S MAN, MISSION, and SETTLERS_. 
see previous page. 


MERRY TALES FOR LITTLE FOLK ; illustrated with upwards of Two Hundred and 
Fifty Wood Engiavings; new and in proved edition, elegantly printed, extra cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
*,* Th is highly popular volume contains 40 differeut Stories of the olden time. 


PERCY TALES OF THE KINGS OF ENCLAND ; Stories wih and Battle-fields, 
Wars, and Victories (modernized from HoLInsHEN, FROISSART, ard the other Chroniclers) 
2 vols. inl, square 12mo. (Parley size.) Fourth Edition, considerably improved, completed 
to the present time, embellished with 16 exceedingly beautiful Wood ravings (pub..atds.) 
_cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. ; 
This beautiful voiume has enjoyed a large share of success, and deservedly. = 8 ~ 


ROBIN HOOD.AND HIS MERRY FORESTERS. By Strpnen Pency. Square i2mo, 
8 Illustrations by GILBERT (pub, at 5s.), cloth, 3s. 6¢., or with coloured Plates, 5s. 1850 


SHERWOOD'S (M RS.) ROBERT AND FREDERICK; a Tale ior Youth, feap. 8vo, 
with 20 highly finished wood Engravings, cloth, gilt edges, (pub. at 9s. 6d.), reduced to 4s. 6d. 
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seer + mee 


REYNARD, THE F< F Tete MOST ait cot, ASLE HSony OF. nare 
GEN, ra ’ > p 4 A 
En <n cre alte gilt RDIN enw “ee cloth, (pu ) 48.5 or, with ee 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEEN (TALES FROM), Square 16mo, plates, extra heh 
(pub, at 3s, 6d,), 23. 6d,; or, coloured plates, extra cloth, gilt edges, (pub.at 4s. 6d.), 3s 


‘ STRICKLAND" Ss (Miss iS SANE) EDWARD EVELYN. A Tale of the Rebellion of ads 
to which is added, Peasants Tale,” by JEFFERYs TAYLOR, fcap. 8vo, 2 fine Plates 
(pub, at 5s.), cloth ag 2s. 6d. 


TALES. OF THE GENII; or the delightful Lessons of Horam, the Son of Asmar, b 
ARLES MORRELL. New Edition, collated and edited b Philojuy enis, post 8vo. wil 
ea ot we Seda and § steel engravings i in the manner of Stothard, cioth extra just esa 5s. 


TOMKIN'S BEAUTIES OF ENGLISH POETRY, selected for the use of Youth, 
designed to inculcate the Practice of Virtue. ‘I'wentieth Edition, with considerable we noe 
ro eae op elegantly printed, with a beautiful Fronispiece after Harvey, elegant, gilt 
’ 


YOUTH'S (THE) HAND-BOOK OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, in a Series 
of Familiar Conversations on the most interesting Productions of Nature aud Art, and on 
other Instructive Topics of Polite Education. By a Lady (Mrs. PALLiseR, the Sister of 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT, 2 vols. in 1, feap. 8vo. Woodcuts, (pub. at 15s.), cloth gilt, 3s.6d. 1844 





This is a very clever and instructive book, adapted to the capacities of young people, on the ° 


plan of the Conversations on Chemistry, Miner ogy, Botany, &c. 





Music and PBMusical Wirorks. 


THE MUSICAL LIBRARY. A Selection of the hest Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
hh and Foreign. Edited by W. Ayrton, Esq., of the Opera House. 8 vols. folio, 
ereseatice more than 400 pieces of Music, beauti! ully printed with metallic types (pub. 
at o 4s.), sewed, 1/. Ils. 6d, 
he Vocal and ‘Instrumental may be had separately, each in 4 vols. 16s, 


MUSICAL CABINET AND HARMONIST. A Collection of pls and Popular 
Vocal and Instrumental Music ; comprising Selections from the best praductions of ail the 
Great Masters ; English, Scotch, and trish Melodies ; with many of the National Airs of other 
Countries, embracing Overtures, Marches, Rondos, Quadrilles, Waltzes, and Gallopades ; 
also Madrigals, Duets, and Glees; the whole adapted either for the Voice, the Piano-forte, the 
Harp or the Organ; with Pieces occasionally for ihe Finte and Guitar, under the superinten- 
dence of an eminent Professor. 4 vols. small folio, comprehending more than 300 pieces of 
Music, beautifully printed with metallic types (pub. at 2/. 2s.), sewed, 16s, 


The contents of the work are quite different from the Musical Library, and the intrinsic merit 
of the selection is equal. 


MUSICAL GEM; a Collection of 300 Modern Songs, Duets, Glees, &c. by the most 
celebrated Composers of the present day, adapted for the Voice, Flute, or Violin (edited 
by Joun Parry). 3 vols. in 1, 8v0, with a beautifully enuzneed Title, and a very richly illu- 
minated Frontispiece (pub. at Vt is. ), cloth gilt, 10s, 1841 

The above capital collection contains a great number of the best copyright pieces, including 
some of the most popular songs of Braham, Bishop, &c, It forms a most attractive volume, 








HHedicine, Suraerp, Anatomy, Chemistry, 
Whpsiologp, Ke. 





BATEMAN AND WILLAN’S DELINEATIONS OF CUTANEOUS DISEASES, 


4to. containing 72 Plates, beautifully and very Enc emnensg coloured under the superintendence 
~-_ cuimante ab tenn mbes Gentleman (DR. CARSWELL }, (pub. at 12d. 12s.), bound — 
52. 58. 184 


“Dr. Bateman’s valuable work has done more to fxeend the knowledge of cutaneous discases 
than any other that has ever appeared.”—Dr. A, 7’. Thompson. 


BEHR'S HAND-BOOK OF ANATOMY, aa Bireztr (Demanstintes at Guy’s Hospited, 
thick 12mo, closely printed, cloth lettered (pub, at 10s. 6d.), 3s. 6d. 


BOSTOCK'S (DR) SYSTEM OF PHYSIOLOGY, co ops a Complete View vat 
the present state of the rege agg Fourth Edition, revised and corrected thro ut, 8vo, = 
pages), (pub. at 1.), cloth, 8s. 


Guln's PRINCIPLES oF MIDWIFERY. Tenth and best Edition, thick Svo, cloth 
lettered, (pub, at 16s.), 55. 


De NS a 


32 CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS. 





CELSUS DE MEDICINA. Edited by BE. Mruiican, M.D. cum Indice copiosissime ex 
edit. Targe. Thick svo, Frontispiece, (pub. at 16s.), cloth, 9s. 1831 
This is the very best edition of Celsus. It contains critical and medical notes, applicable to 
the practice of this country ; a parallel Table of ancient an? modern Medical terms, synonymes, 
weights, measures, &c. aud. indeed, everything which can be useful to the Medical Student; 
together with a singularly extensive Index, . 
ELLIOTSON’S (DR.) HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, illustrated with numerous woodcuts, 
fifth edition, thick 8vo. cloth, (pub. at 2/. 2s.), 108. 6d. : 3 
' MPARATIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY. 

igs) elaine te TE ae METORAL HISTORY OP MAN. New Edition, post 8vo, with a 
Frontispiece of Portraits, engraved on Steel, and 12 Plates, cloth, 5s, a's : 

LAWRENCE (W.) ON THE DISEASES CF THE EYE. ‘Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 8vo, (820 closely printed pages), (pub, at 1/. 4s.), cloth, 10s. 6d. . ‘ 1844 

LEY'S (DR.) ESSAY ON THE CROUP. 8vo, 5 Plates (pub. at 15s.), cloth, 3s. 6d. 1836 

NEW LONDON SURGICAL POCKET BOOK. Thick royal 18mo. (pub. at 12s.), — 

pound, 5s, 

PARIS’ (DR.) TREATISE ON DIET AND THE DIGESTIVE FUNCTIONS, 
Fifth Edition (pub. at 12s.), cloth, 5s, 

PLUMBE’S PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
Fourth Edition, Plates, thick 8vo (pub. at 1/, 1s ), cloth, 6s. 6d. 

SINCLAIR'S (SIR JOHN) CODE OF HEALTH AND LONGEVITY. Sixth Edition 
complete in 1 thick vol. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 1/.), cloth, 7s. 1814 

SOUTH'S DESCRIPTION OF THE BONES; together with their several Connexions 
with each other, and with the Muscles, specially adapted for Students in Anatomy, numerous 
Woodcuts, third edition, 12mo, cloth lettered (pub. at 7%}, 3s. 6d. ~ 1837 

STEPHENSON’S MEDICAL ZOOLOGY AND MINERALOGY; including also an 
eng —— Animal and Mineral Poisons.” 45 coloured Plates, royal 8vo, (pub. at 2/, 0); 
cloth, 1. 1s. 

WOODVILLE’S MEDICAL BOTANY. Third Edition, enlarged by Str W. Jackson 
HooxeEr. 5 vols. 4to, with 310 Plates, engraved by SowERRBY, most carefully coloured (pub. 
at 10/. 10s.), half-bound morocco, 5/. 5s. The Fifth, or Supplementary Volume, entirely by Sin 
W.J. Hooker, to complete the old Editions. 4to, 36 coloured Plates (pub. at 2/. 12s, Gd.), 
boards, 1/, 11s. 6d. 1832 





HMathematics. 
BRADLEY’S GEOMETRY, PERSPECTIVE, AND PROJECTION, for the ee 
1 


Artists. 8 Plates and numerous Woodcuts (pub, at 7s.), cloth, 5s. 


EUCLID’S SIX_ ELEMENTARY BOOKS, by Dr. Larpnes, with an Explanatory 
<7 Geometrical Exercises, and a Treatise on Solid Geometry. vo, Ninth Edition, 
cloth, 6s, 


JAMIESON’S MECHANICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN;; including Treatises on the 
Composition and Resolution of Forces; the Centre of Gravity; and the Mechanical Powers; 
bea + Nag Examples and Designs. Fourth Edition, greatly improved, 8vo, (pub. at 15s.), 

oth, 78. 6d. 1850 
“A great mechanical treasure.”—Dr. Birkbeck. 





BOOKS PRINTED UNIFORM W1TH THE STANDARD LIBRARY. 
CHILLINGWORTH’'S RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS. 500 pp. 3s. 6d. 


CARY'S. Bg pa nbn ga DANTE. (Upwards of 600 pages), extra blue er 


LAMARTINE’S THREE MONTHS IN POWER; a Ilistcry of his Political Career. 


Post 8vo, sewed, 2s. 


ACLISE’ R ; a ing : 
rok Voricieaiod kataals: Foor st pinta; sot th dec ee ee 


STANDARD LIBRARY C 
Statistical, and ey. + Ped ener nt MG econ Ellas CONSTITE TION Aly 
The Compiler, Mx. GEORGE LonG, is one of the most competent Scholars of the day, 


Mi ICHELE T's HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, translated by C. Cocks, 


2 vols. in 1, 


STARLING’S (MISS) NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN, or Examples of Female Courage, 
prenancn pment hag Edition, enlarged and improved, items very beautiful Frome 





— ft. 


PRINTED BY HABSSS60N AND SONS, ST, MARTIN’S La¥Z, 
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 BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY, 8 = =—3% 
A Sextes os Liretal Prose Traxsnations or tue Greek anv Latin C1assics, ES) : 
6 WATE NOTES AND INDEXES, BS 
-_ A 
Uniform with the Sranpann: Lrpnany, 58, each (execpt Thucydides, Hschylus, Virgil, Bok 
Horace, Cicero’s Ofices, Demosthenes, dppendix to Aischylus, Aristotle's Organon, SS Py 
all of which are S%6d.each volume). GON 
* , ie ~ ‘ 
1. HERODOTUS. By the Rev. Wenny Cary, M.A. Frontispiece. Bo f 
f OG 2&3. THUCYDIDES. By the Rev. H. Dare. In2 Vols. (8s. 6d. each). Frovatispiece. A Y 
Rar 4. PLATO. Vol: ¥. By Cary. [The Apology of Socrates, Crito, Phado, Gorgias, = NI 
SAD Protagotas, Pluedrus, Thestetus, Euthyphron, Lysis.)  /rontispiece. soy 
6. LIVY’S HISTORY OF ROME, literally translated. Voi. t., Books 1 to 8, SOSY 
> PySo XN 

><> 


6. PLATO. Vol. If. By Davis. [The Republic, Timwus, and Critias.} 





fh 
: eu’ 
Riese 7. LIVY'S HISTORY OF ROME. Vol. II., Books 9 to 26. So) { 
; 8. SOPHOCLES. ‘Tlic Oxford Translation, revised. ae 
iS 9. ASCHYLUS, literally translated. By an Oxontan. (Price 8s. 6d.) =o) Sy 
A * ——_-—_ Appendix to, containing the new readings given in Hermann’s posthu. 880) 
< mous edition of Aischylus, translated and edited by G. Burces, M A. (3s. 6d), = 4 et 
‘s / RYE On 
& 10. ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC AND POETIC. With Examination Questions. Ea 
AVSS 11. LIVY'S HISTORY OF ROME. Vol. IIL., Books 27 to 36. IS 
S 12 & 14. EURIPIDES, literally translated. From the Text of Dindorf. In 2 Vols, cO0 
‘ 13. VIRGIL. By Davipson. New Edition, Revised. (Price 3s. 6d.) Frontispiece, %/ WA 
Ps 15. HORACE, By Samant. New Edition, Revised. (Price 3s. 6d.) Trontispiece, c OY 
f 16. ARISTOTLE'S ETHICS. By Pror. R. W. Browns, cf King’s College. Bos 
K 17. CICERO'S OFFICES, [Old Age, Friendship, Scipio’s Dream, Paradoxes, ke.} 3y Sy 
RR 18. PLATO. Vol. III. By G. Burces, M.A. (Euthydemus, Symposium, Sophistes, | ES) YY 
< Politicus, Laches, Parmenides, Cratylus, and Meno.] Boks’ 
7 .\/~ . 5 . 
OG 19. LIVY'S HISTORY OF ROME, Vol. IV. (which completes the work). ES ie 
AXe2 20. CESAR AND HIRTIUS, With Index. By 
Sei 9 21. HOMER'S ILIAD, in prose, literally translated. Frontispiece. BD oy 
10% 22. HOMER'S ODYSSEY, Ilyas, Erickams, AND BATTLE OF THE FROGS AND Mick. x 5 a 
Bar 23. PLATO, Vol. IV. By G. Buxcrs, M.A. ([Philebus, Charmides, Laches, The 5 SU 
Wess ‘Iwo Alcibiades, and Ten other Dialogues. } BO)! 
XD 24,25, &32. OVID. By H.T. RILEY, B.A. Complete in Vols, Proncispicces. 3 Shy 
ROG 26. LUCRETIUS. By the Rev.J.8. Warsow, With the Metical Version of... Goon, EA 
Ok 08 | 
ASB 27, 30, 31, & 34. CICERO'S ORATIONS. By C, D. Yonax, . Complete in 4,Vols, EN, 
‘ o% 2 (Vol.’4 contains also the Rhetorical Pieces.) pO i 
1% 28. PINDAR. By Dawson W. Turner. With the Metrical Version of Moox. Front. 4 y ‘A 
5 & - 29. PLATO. Vol. V. By G. Burers, M.A, [Lhe Laws.) BON 
453 33 & 36. THE COMEDIES OF PLAUTUS, By HT. Ritey, B.A, In 2 Vols EO. 
AGS 36. JUVENAL, PERSIUS, &o. By the Ruv. I. Evans, M.A, With the Metrieal Soy 
xg Version of Giyvoxp. Frontispicce. ON) 
6S 37. THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, translated chiefly by G. Bunaxs, A.M., with Metri Bay! 
Asc Versions by various Authers. BOK 
+e 4 oe > 
YS% 38. DEMOSTHENES. The Olynthiac, Philippic, and other Public Orations, with @x! 
s\e3 Notes, Appendices, &c., by C. Rann Kennepy. (8s. 6d.) Say 
SB : say 
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89. SALLUST, FLORUS, and VELLEIUS ace 8 gies ein Bi Sey 
graphical Notices, and Index, by the Rev.J.S. Watson, MA, € SAS: 
40. LUCAN’S PHARSALIA, with copious Notes, by H. T. Ritey, BAL HE ch ENN 
SOY 


_ 41 THEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCHUS and TYRTAUS, by the Rev. J. aie MA. 
With the Metrical Versions of CuapMAN. Frontispiece. 


’ 42. m4 Py ACADEMICS, DE FINIBUS and. TUSCULAN QUESTIONS, me 
C.D. Yoner, B.A. With Sketch of the Greek Philosophy. 


43. ARISTOTLE'S POLITICS AND ECONOMICS, by E. WALFoRD, M.A, with 
Notes, Analyses, Life, Introduction, and Index. 


44. DIOGENES LAERTIUS. LIVES AND OPINIONS OF THE ANCIENT PHI- 
LOSOPHERS, with Notes by C. D. Yona, B.A, 


45. TERENCE and PHADRUS, by H. T. Rizey. To which is added SMART’s ES) 
Metrical Version of Pheedrus. Frontispiece. © 


46 & 47. ARISTOTLE’S. ORGANON, or, Logical Treatises, and the Introduction 
of Porphyry, with Notes, Analysis, Introduction and Index, by the Rev. 0. 


Tl’ Owen, M.A.’ 2 Vols., 3s. 6d. per Vol. : 


48 & 4 (pRISTOPH AN ES, with Notes and Extracts from the best Metrical Versions, 
W. J. Hickrg, in 2 2 Vols. Frontispiece. 


50. CICERO ON THE NATURE OF THE GODS, DIVINATION, FATE, LAWS, 
REPUBLIC, &c., translated by C. D. Yonex, B.A. 


iD 





BEDS 


51. APULEIUS. [The Golden Ass, Death of Socrates, Florida, and Defence or Discourse 
on Magic].. To which is added a Metrical Version of Cupid and Psyche; and 
Mrs. Tighe’s Psyche. Frontispiece. 


52. JUSTIN, CORNELIUS NEPOS. and PHT SOPs. with Notes and a General 
Index, by the Rev. J. 8 . WATSON, M. 


53 & 68. TACITUS. Vol. I. The Annals, Vol Il, The History, Germaniay’ Agri- 
cola, &c. With Index. 


54, PLATO. Vol VI., completing the work, and containing Epinomis, Axiochus, Eryxias, 
on Virtue, on J ustice, Sisyphus, Demodocus, and Definitions; the Treatise of 
Times Locrus on the Soul’ of the World and Nature; the Lives of Plato by Dio- 
genes Laertius, Hesychius, and Olympiodorus ; and the Introductions to his Doc- 
trines by Alcinous and Albinus ; Apuleius on the Doctrines of Plato, and Remarks 
on Plato’s Wntings by the Poet Gray. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buxgxs, M.A., 
Trin. Coll, Camb. With general Index to the 6 Volumes. 


LAA 


55, 56, 67. ATHENUS. The Deipnosophists, or the Banquet ofthe Learned, trans- 
lated by C. D. Yones, B.A., with an Appendix of Poetical Fragments rendered 
into English verse by various Authors, and a general Index. Complete i in 3 Vols. 


69. CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and the VIGIL OF VENUS. A literal prose transla- 
tion. To which are added Matrigel Versions by LaMs, a and gne: 


Frontisprece. 


60. PROPERTIUS, PeTronius ArsrreR, and Jo OHANNES SgquNDUS, literals bani a 
lated, and accompanied by Poetical Versions, from various sources; to which are S37\x 
added the Love Epistles of Anisranetus. Edited by W. K. KELLy. fh ‘e 


61, Se & 82 THE GEOGRAPHY GF STRABO; transiated, with ions Notes, o € 
V. Fatconwr, M.A., aud H.C. Hamruron, Esq. In 3 vols., and Inde : ie 


62. XENOPHON’'S ANABASIS, or’ Expedition of: s, and MEMOR. 
Memoirs of Socrates, translated by the Rev. J. & | WATSON, with ° natu 
: Commentary by W. F. AINSWORTH. "Frontispiece. 


63, CyRoPADIA and Herrenics, by the Rev. A Daz, Be the Rak 
Bde lbs 5. WATSON. = 
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Ss 64, 67, 69, 72, 78, & 81. PLINY’S NATURAL HISTORY, with copious Notes, by — =< s/ 
No ' Br. Bostocx and T. H. Rizr. In 6 volumes. Vols. ‘a IL, IIL, re Vand Vi Boh 
453 65. SUETONIUS. Lives of the Cesars, and other Works. Tomson’s Translation aN 
(IONS revised by T. ForEstEr. Bh 
yy Sf 05: DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN, AND EMBASSY, by C. Rann Kennepy. @ og) 
INES CICERO ON ORATORY AND ORATORS, by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A, S84 
SASEE 5c Shri voleme comnplotes the Gloeaioa! Library edition of Cicero, +> Bie} 
Tee 70. GREEK ROMANCES, Heliodorus, Longus, and Achilles Tatius, AN 
¥ CO 71& 76. QUINTILIAN'S INSTITUTES OF ORATORY. By the Rev. J. S. Watson, 0K 
Pp a M-A. Complete, with Notes, Index, and Biographical Notice. 2 volumes. San 
(se 73. HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, AND THEOGNIS, in Prose, by Banxs, with the BV) 
iS SG Metrical Versions of ELron, TyTLER, and FRERE. = XS 
A\2 . 16. DICTIONARY. OF LATIN UOTATIONS. With the Quantities marked and Bey) 
Lane English Translations; including Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law Terms and Phrases; @)<)/ 
INASS with a Collection of above 500 Grezx QuoraTions. = . 
Shae. 4 Le O 7 
AKG . DEMOSTHENES AGAINST LEPTINES, MIDIAS, ANDROTION, AND Sy) 
Byes 77 CARISTOCRATFS, ‘By Cuantzs Ravn Renee : ESay 
AB 79. XENOPHON'S MINOR WORKS; translated by the Rev. J. 8, Warsow. Ey) 
<> 80. ARISTOTLE'S METAPHYSICS, literally translated, with Notes, Analysis, Exa- SAN 
Dye mination Questions and Index, by the Rev. Joun H. M‘Manon, M.A, BC)” 
SYWOd Po} / 
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ae Be); 
Kee j aS : 
cee BOHN'S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. BS 
AG Uniform with the SraNDARD LiBRARY, price 5s., . Bo) M 
SA }. BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, & THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. jo: 
Xx a 2. MALLET’S NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES. By Bisntor Percy. With Abstrach 63x‘ 
C1 of the Erbyggia Saga, by Sim WALvER Scorr. Edited by J. A. BLACKWELL. Ox ‘ 
\ee2 3. WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY'S CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. ss t 
ae 4. SIX.OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES: viz., Asser’s Life of Alfred; the Chronicles -S4@}. 
Ys 


of Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nennius, Geollry of Monmouth, and Richard of Cirencester. aA 


9 & 11. ROGER OF WENDOVER’S FLOWERS OF HISTORY (formerly ascribed & 
to Matthew Paris.) In 2 Vols. 


\ 
OR 
SG iG 


ARG 5. ELLIS'S EARLY ENGLISH METRICAL ROMANCES. Revised by J. Onctarp % : 
J C= LALLIWELL, Complete in one vol., [liuminated Frontispiece, ave - 
eng 6. CHRONICLES OF THE CRUSADERS: Bichard of Devizes. Geoffrey de Vinsauf. eX ; 
TSS rd de Joinville. Complete in 1 volume. Frextispiece. ‘ 
“UNS 7. EARLY. TRAVELS IN PALESTINE,  Willibald, Sewnulf, Benjamin of Tudela, say 
o Ce Mandeville, La Brocquiere, and Maundrell. In one volume. With Map. B50) 
18e 8, 10, & 12. BRAND'S POPULAR ANTIQUITIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Sy; 
AISea Sik Henry Evris: In 3 Vots. 0 
age = : 
Y, <y A) 
Sia 13. KEIGHTLEY’S FAIRY MYTHOLOGY. Enlarged. Frontispiece by CrunKsHANK. SD . 
No 14, 15, & 16. SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S WORKS. Edited by Srmonm WiLKIN Jal 
Me ’ “Portrait. In3 Vols. With Index. - * 2% 
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Ee ee sre ATRE EW, FARIS'S CHRONICLE, containing the Tistore of Sey 

ve pe ig from 1235, with Index to the whole, including the portion’ publishe vai 
Toy under the name of Rocer ov Wenpoves, in 3 Vols. (Sce 9 and 11), Portrait. ZS) 
Axe 18, YULE-TIDE STORIES, A collection of Scandinavian Tales and’ Tradit bnis, edited “Ss? 
.’ by B. Tuorrs, Esq. f re gs 


ce 20 & 23.,ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S ANNALS OF ENGLISH HISTO RY, from Xo 
n ols. 


ys A.D. 732 to A.D. 1201. Translated by H. T. Rrnxy, Wsq., B.A. , BS) 
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22. PAULI'S LIFE OF ALFRED THE GREAT. To which is appended ALFRED'S 
ANGLO-SAXON VERSION OF OROSIUS, with a literal translation. Notes, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar aud Glossary, by B. Torre, Esq. 


24 & 25. MATTHEW OF WESTMINSTER'S FLOWERS OF HISTORY, especially 
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such as relate to the affairs of Britain, from the beginning of the world to — 
A.L). 1307. Translated by C. D. Yoner, B.A. In 2 Vols. Th 
26. LEPSIUS'S LETTERS FROM EGYPT, ETHIOPIA, and the PENINSULA OF 
SINAI. Revised by the Author. Translated by Leonora atid Joanna’ B. 
Horner. With Maps and Coloured View of Mount Barkal. 
27, 28, 30 &26. ORDERICUS VITALIS. His Ecclesiastical History of England 
and Normandy, translated, with Notes, the Introduction of Guizot, Critical Notice 
by M. Deiille, and very copious Index, by T. Forester, M.A. In4 Vols. 






~~, , 


“ys 629. INGULPH'S CHRONICLE OF THE ABBEY OF CROYLAND, with the Conti- 
ASS nuations by Peter of Blois and other Writers. Translated, with Notes and an 
“SS Index, by H. T. Rivey, B.A. 


LAMB'S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETS of the time of Eliza- | 

beth; including his Selections from the Garrick Plays. 

33. MARCO POLO'S TRAVELS, the transiation ot Marsden, edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by T. Wriant, M.A., F.S.A., &c. 

34. FLORENCE OF WORCESTER’S CHRONICLE, with the Two Continnations; 
comprising Annals of English History, from the Departure of the Romans to the 
Reign of Kdward J. Translated, with Notes, by T. !orEstrx, Esq. 

35. HAND-BOOCK OF PROVERBS, comprising the whole of Ray’s Collection, and a 
complete Alphabetical Index, in which are introduced large Additions collected by 
Hnegy G. Bonn. ; @XoN 

37. CHRONICLES OF THE TOMBS: 2 seiect Collection of Epitapls; with Essay S340 
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on Monumental Inscriptions, &c., by T. J. Perricrew, F R.S., 1's 









IK 38. A POLYGLOT OF FOREIGN PROVERBS; comprising French, Italian,German, € S 
¥ Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese & Danish. With English Translations, & General Index. € x 
»> 8A, 
! ‘ oe N 
a BOHN’S HISTORICAL LIBRARY, 


\ z 
Re Uniform with the STANDARD LIBRARY, price 5s. per Volume. 


VAMOS ae 





As , 
Lal 1,2 & 3. JESSE’S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND DURING THE & 
ie REIGN OF THE STUARTS, including the Prorxctorarr. In 38 vVols., with & 
3 7 General Index, and upwards of 40 Portraits engraved on steel. : % 
QOD 4. JESSE'S MEMOIRS OF THE PRETENDERS AND THEIR ADHERENTS. /e 
nS B New edition, complete in 1 vol., with Index and Six Portraits after original Pictures. W 
AVvSa 6, 6, 7 & 8. PEPY’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE, edited by Lonp Brar- sayy 
if. 3 BROOKE. New and Improved Edition, with Additions. Complicte in 4 Volumes. gQ)% 
8 eS Illustrated with Portraits and plates. oN 
ip E 1S 
Was aah 
Mh 
wed os 
\/Se E<\S 
Aci BOWN’S LIBRARY OF FRENCH MEMOIRS. see 
nse Uniform with the StaNDARD LIBRARY, price 3s. 6d. per Volume. Fi ge 
$ <<» 1&2, MEMOIRS OF PHILIP DE COMMINES, containing the Histories of Louis XI 







and Charles VIII., Kings of France, and of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
To vrhich is added, ‘The Scandalous Chronicle. In 2 volumes. Portraits. % 


te, 3,4, 5, & 6. MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF SULLY, Prime Minister to Henry the 
rican tas, Chines Bi ‘With Notes, and an Historical Introduction by Six WALTER Scott. 
In 4; vols, With aGeneral Index. Portrait. # 
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aretewewe SMA aNACeHNT Ste IT EMIENET SMITE ITEM CEMITENU EMIT CINT ONT 8 i 
CaS oY ; 
ICG JO 
Da Va~ ; yi 
iy BOHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS. 
ON Y ‘ : Bop, 
x 3 Uniform with the STANDARD LiBRaRy, price 3s. 6d. per Volume, a = 
7X 1, 3, 5, 8, 11, 14 & 20. GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE; Complete and legit Sey 
aKR5S with variorum Notes; including, in addition to all the Author’s own, those of Sr 
i Xe Guizot, Wenck, Nieluhr, Hugo, Neander, and other foreign scholars, Edited by BO} 
$4 ne an EnGLisn CHURCHMAN, with a very elaborate Index. Sy 
Nox 2, 4, 6, 16, 24 & 25. ADDISON'S WORKS, with the Notes of Bisor Hurp, and @ijoj7 
IN lange additions collated and edited by Henry G. Bohn. With Portrait and Sy 
Coy ngravings on steel. Bio, 
. at « : = 
iS 7. DEFOE'S WORKS, Edited by Srm Wanter Scorr. Voll. Containing the Life, Ba 


Adventure, and Piracies ot Captain Singleton, and the Life of Colonel Jack, €xoj7, 


Va : sy 4 
> Portrait of Defoe. EX 
7s 9 DEFOE'S WORKS, Vol. 2. Containing Memoirs of a Cavalier, Adventures of Sie 
A Captain Carleton, Dickory Cronke, &c. ox /\\% 
f 10. PRIOR'’S LIFE OF BURKE, (forming the Ist Volume of BURKE’S WORKS), new Sou 
Vi Edition, revised by the Author. Portrait. at; 
* ah e r 





12. BURKE'S WORKS, Vol 1, containing his Vindication of Natural Society, Essay on 34 4 











> the Sublime and Beautiful, and various Political Miscellanies. A y 
‘s 13. DEFOE'S WORKS, Edited hy Stz Watrer Scorr. Vol. 3. Containing the Life of BON’! 
mn Moll Flanders, and the History of the Devil. SAS 
x 15. BURKE'S WORKS. Vol. 2, containing Essay on the French Rerclution, Political << - 
x 3 Letters and Speeches. Beh: 
a < PS ‘ 
& 17. DEFOE’S WORKS, Vol. 4. Roxana, or the Fortunate Mistress; and Life and Ae 
ike Adventures cf Mother Koss. elt 
Ys - 

GZ 18. BURKE'S WORKS, Vol. 3. Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, &e,, &. Z Q 
IK 3 19, BURKE'S WORKS, Vol. 4, containing his Report on the Affanrs of India, and Y, 
ve Articles against Warren Hastings. : 


TK 
vy’ 


21. DEFOE’'S WORKS, Vol. 5, containing the History of the Great Plague of London, 
1665; the Fire of London, 1666 (by an anonymous writer); the Storm; and the 
True Born Englisiman. 


2° & 23. BURKE'S WORKS (in Six Volumes), Vols. 56 & 6. 


26, DEFOE’S WORKS, edited by Str Watrer Scorr. Vol. 6. Containing Life and 
Adventures of Duncan Campbell; Voyage Round the World; and Tracts relating 
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a to the Hanoverian Accession. : 
N 27 & 28. BURKE’S SPEECHES on the IMPEACHMENT of WARREN HASTINGS ; $ 
A with a Selection of-his Letters, and a General Index. 2 vols. (Also forming vols. < 
” 7 aud 8 of Burke’s Works, which they complete.) 

“a 

qj 

Ae: BOHW’S ECCLESIASTICAL LIBRARY. 

Nees Uniform with the STANDARD LiBRARY, price 5s. per Volume. 

“iS ‘ " 

ape) 1. EUSEBIUS' ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, Translated from the Greek, with 

4 a Ded Notes, ; : P 

i 2. SOCRATES’ ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, in continuation of Kvsesius, with 


4 <53 the Notes of VALESLUS. Se ee mg 

“ EVAGRIUS.  Ecclesiastic istories, from A.D. 

Voy = Liv ae Pi re Bee dio. 431 to A.D. 544, Translated from the Greek, with General 

=< Index. 
; 22 4. THE WORKS OF PHILO JUDAUS, translated from the Greek by C. D. 
AVS Yonee, B.A. Yol. 1. 

Cg 5. PHILO JUDAUS, Vol. 2. | 
<3 6. SOZOMEN'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY from A.p. 324-440: and the Becles 
cs ° oe peetical History of Pit1Losroretws, translated from the Greek, with a Memoir 

the Author, by E. WaLrorp, M.A. bp i SY nspreet a3 


7 & & PHILO JUDZUS, Vols, 3 & 4, with general Index. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 












2 pe PEOPLE i geet ie 

6. IRVING'S SUCCESSORS OF MAHOMET." 

3 6 - LIFE OF GOLDSMITH* 

2 7.————— SKETCH-BOOK.* 

8B. TALES OF A TRAVELLER* 
‘9. TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. 

2 10 & 11. CONQUESTS OF GRANADA AND SPAIN. 2 Vols.” 

SS 12 & 13.-—— LIFE OF COLUMBUS. 2Vols.*  , 

14, —-———. COMPANIONS OF COLUMBUS.* 

15 & 16. TAYLOR'S EL DORADO; or, Pictures of the Gold Region. 2 Vola 

17. IRVING'S ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE.* 

18. =———— _KNICKERBOCKER.* 


18.) ———--— TALES OF THE ALHAMBRA.* 

20, ———--——— CONQUEST OF FLORIDA.* 

oi, ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD. 

22, ——-——— SALMAGUNDI.* 

23, - BRACEEBRIDGE HALL* 

Aes ASTORIA (Portrait of the Author). 2Vols.inl. Qs. 


25. INES, GENEVIEVE; or, Tlie History of a Servant Girl. Translated by 
ScoBh 


26. WMAYO'S BERBER; or, The Mountaineer of the Atlas. A Tale of Morocco. 
27. WILLis’S LIFE HERE AND THERE; or, Sketches of Society and Adventure.* 
28. GUIZOT'S LIFE OF MONK, with Appendix and Portrait.* 


29. THE CAPE AND THE KAFFIRS: A Diary of Five Years’ ae Pigg with 
Advice to Eniigrants. By H.WARD. Plate and May of the Seat of War. 2s. 


@ 30. WILLIss HUBRY-GRAPHS; or, Sketches of Scencry, Celebrities, and ‘Society, 
| from 
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m8 HAWTHORNE'S ROUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. A Romance. 


732. LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS; with Tlistorical and Descriptive Sketch of the 
> Great Exhibition. By CYRUS REDDING Numerous Illustrations. 2s.- 


. LAMARTINE'S STONEMASON CF SAINT POINT.* 


the Boal MONKS CONTEMPORARIES. A Serics of Biographic Studies on 
cidade Revolution. Portrait of Hdward Lord Clarendon. 


ES: TWICE-TOLD TALES. 
the same, Second Series, 
nc IMAGE, and other Tales. 





ric Slave Life. ‘ 
aterloo. “By an ENGLISH WOMAN, 
or of Rome i in the Nineteenth Century), © 
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3 43, GERVINUS' INTRO 
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WEAK 





46.. IRVING'S oye OF 


48, —————_— Vol. 3. 
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SM 
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RAP © Protrtndn 





CENTURY, trans 
44, CARPENTER’S (D 
ABSTINENCE, b 
end occasional use 
bound in cloth, 2s. 
45. IRVING WOLFER 
with Portrait, 1s. ¢ 


Portrait, 2s. 





47. Vol. 2 


boards, 2s. 6d. 
49, — Vol. 4, cd 
60. LION HUNTING 4 
the “ Lion Killer,’ 








Bt 

Unifor' 

1. GRAMMONT’S ME 
2 & 3. RABELAIS' Wé 
4. COUNT HAMILT@ 
6. BOCCACCIO’S D 

Portrait. 

6. CERVANTES’ EX 


7. THE HEPTAMER 
oF NAVAERE. 












1, TENNEMANN'’S M 
tinued by J. Rk M 


2. ANALYSIS and §S 

Events, Tables of 
3. TURNER'S (DAWS 
4. LOGIC, or the SCI 
6. KANT'S CRITIQU 


6. ANALYSIS AND S 
with the addition 


7 & 8& WRIGHT'S P 
Provincial English, 
—or in 1 thick vol 


9, 0, & 11. LOWNDES’ 
TURE. 





New Edition; 
in 8 parts, forming 4 vols. 
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